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ceaſed monarch ana council sf regency, at | the 
head of which was placed the duke of Orleans, 


Grſt prince of the blood : but the duke received ; 
with diſguſt a diſpoſition, which inftead en- 
truſting to him the ſole power, gave him only a 
caſting vote. He appealed from the injurious 
deciſion to the parliament of Paris; that aſſem- 
bly ſet aſide the teſtament of a king whom living 
they had feared and obeyed; and declared the 
duke of Orleans ſole regent. 
The unfortunate James (from his empty elaink 
to the throne of Great Britain, better afterwards 
known as the Pretender) had landed in Scotland, 
and had experienced in his reception the heredi- 
_ tary attachment of that country to the Houſe of 
Stuart: but the ardour of his undiſciplined fol- 
5 lowers. was. repulſed by the veteran troops of 
| George the Firſt, who ſwayed the ſceptre of Bri- 
tain. The pretender himſelf eſcaped from the 
inauſpicious coaſt, to hide his diſgrace in Com- 
merey, in Larrain; his unhappy adherents pe- 
riſhed on the ſcaffold, or were driven into exile; 
and his future hopes were extinguiſhed by the 
friendſnip which the regent of France aſſiduouſly 
cultivated with the Houſe of Hanover. 
The duke of Orleans poſſeſſed courage, pene- 
A. D. 1715. tration, and an underſtanding im- 
1716. proved by ſtudy: frank and eaſy in 


his manners, of all the deſcendanes of Henry 
the 


msTORY OF FRANCE. -4 


MY Fourth he teferybled: him the mod; bus kid 
extravagant thirſt after novelty and pleaſure caſt 
a a ſhade over his more ſplendid qualities; and his 
5 exceſſive attachment to the fair, impaired his con- 
ſtitution and (diminiſhed his reputation. The 
early meaſures of his adminiſtration afforded to 


the people the moſt favourable impreſſions of his 
Judgment, his equity, and moderation. His gra- 


titude reſtored to the parliament the right of re- 
monſtrating againſt the edicts of the cromn: he 
compelled thoſe who during the late reign had 
fattened on the miſeries of the people, to diſ- 
gorge their ill - gotten wealth; he re · peopled the 
cities that kad been deſerted, and the lands that 
had been laid waſte by the ravages of war; he 
promoted commerce, rewarded agriculture ; and 
diſpelled the jealouſy that Europe had entertain- 
- ed of the turbulent diſpoſition: of France, by a 
cloſe N with Great Britain and the United 
os Proyinces. Fm 
But that tennguillity which the pacific E 
tions of the regent promiſed to main- A, P. 1716. 
tain, was ſoon interrupted by the reſt- 177). 
leſs and intriguing genius of cardinal Alberoni, 
firſt miniſter of Spain. That ſtateſman, whoſe 
extravagant and chimerical projects alarmed and 
_ aſtoniſhed Europe, bad re-eſtabliſhed in a few _ 
years the fivances and troops of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy ; he now formedthe defign of recovering 
5 4 Sardinia 


* 


N 
ge 
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a from the emperor ; of wreſting. Sey 
from the dukes. of Savoy, to whom it had been 


He "6 PRE with the Ottom 
Czar, Peter the Great, of Ruſſia; lt Chaites 
the Twelfth, king of Sweden. The Turks were 


to reſume the war againſt the emperor, which the 


courage and conduct of prince Eugene had lately 


' £ompelled them to relinquiſh with diſgrace; the 
Ruſſians and Swedes were to-invade Great Britain, 


reſtore the r of a and a = 1 


ab the pour of Alberons was. na; incom- 
5 3 long as the duke of Orleans retained the 


albgned, by e ung Hoey of ed. 8 


xegency / of France. His intrigues ſoon. pener 


trated into the very capital of that kingdom; he 


Eindled an ĩnſurrection in Brittany; introduced ian 


diſguiſe ſmall parties of troops to the ſupport of 


the inſurgents ; ; and excited thoſe who envied the 
fortune, to oppoſe the authority and ſeize the 


perſon of the regent. - But the vigilance of the 


. occupied in the internal regulation of his domi- 


-niens; thę Turks refuſed to enter into new wars; 


end the ambitious cardinal ſaw at once the empe- 


5 
. | E | ror, : 


duke of Orleans detected the conſpiracy ; the 
paxtizans of Alberoni ſuffered on the ſcaffold; 
the king of Sweden, on whom he principally de. 5 
pended, loſt his life in Norway; the Czar was 


nero or FRANCE. | . 5 Rr 
1 Xor, the regent of France, and the king of Great 


85 Nine united againſt him. „ ee r 5 
Vet this powerful combination did not entirely _ 
| baffle the extenſide ſchemes of Alberoni; the 
b fleet he had fitted out, ravaged, and reduced the- + 
iſtand of Sardinia to the ſubjection of Spain: 
from thence it directed its courſe towards Sicily; 
ſucceſsfully landed the forces of Philip; and the 
banners of that monarch were ſoon diſplayed 
from ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable towns. But 
while the Spaniards urged the fiege of Meſſina, 
| they were ſurpriſed by the appearance of a Bri 
tiſh ſquadron. The: fleet. of Spain was defeated | 
after à feeble reſiſtance; and the remnant that eſ- = 
caped the purſuit of the yictors, abandoned the 
hopeleſs enterpriſe on Sicily, and en ſhelter 
in their own/harbours. by 
The duke of Orleans, had 1 war 8 395 
Spain in concert with the Engliſh; and the firſt . . 
hoſtile operations commenced by Lewis the F . 
teenth were againſt his uncle, whom Lewis the 
Fourteenth had, at the expence of ſo much 
blood, eſtabliſhed on his throne. The forces of 
France were entruſted to the mareſchal duke of 
Berwick, whoſe victories had formerly contribu- 
ted to place the ſceptre in the hands of Philip; 
he ſucceſſively inveſted and reduced F onterabia 
and St. Sebaſtian in the province of Biſcay; and 
5 Span, overwhelmed with diſaſters both by ſea and 
f B 3 ü land, 


b * 
33 
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land, conſented to f ue for peace. The condi- 
tions were dictated by the regent of France: he 


inſiſted that Philip ſhould diſmiſs his miniſter ; 


and Alberoni was delivered to the French troops, 


and conducted to the frontiers of Italy, having 


only obtained by his ſplendid defigns the charac- 
ter of a raſh and inconſiderate projector. Fon- 
terabia and St, Sebaſtian were reſtored to Spain; 
but Sicily was transferred to the emperor Charles; 
and the dukes of Savoy, in exchange, acquired 
Sardinia, and with the title of _ have 9 888 8 
that iſland ever ſince. 5 
To cement the kindred thrones of France and 
Spain, the duke of Orleans projected a double 
marriage. His own daughter, Mademoiſelle 
Montpenſier was united to Don Lewis, prince of 
the Aſturias; and the infanta of Spain was be- 
trothed to her coufin the king of France, The 
ties of blood but ſeldom bind ambitious princes z 
but the late rupture berween'the two courts had 
reciprocally opened their eyes to their real inte- 
5 reſts, and the houſe of Bourbon was convinced 


that by unanimity W it n refit its com> 


„ J 


mon enemies. 
A. D. 1716, That n of 0 which | 
1718. could no longer be diſplayed in war, 
was now diverted to the internal regulations of 
the ſtare. * A Scotchman named John Law, who 
| had been obliged to fly from England for mur- 
V s- : der, 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, "oy 
der, had formed the plan of a company chat 
might pay off the debts of a nation by notes, and 

- reimburſe itſelf by its profits. This needy ad- 

venturer had wandered through Europe, and en- 

dieavoured to excite the attention of various 
courts. He firſt opened his project to Victor 

Amadeus, duke of Savoy, and who afterwards 

acquired the title of king of Sardinia; but that 

prince rejected the propoſal, with the reply, that 
he was not rich enough to ruin himſelf,” It was 
received with more favourable prepoſſeſſions in 


France; every circumſtance of public affaifs con- 2 


tributed to recommend it: a debt of two hun- 


dtred millions oppreſſed the ſtate; no common 


reſources appeared equal to the enormous bur- 
then; and the inclinations of the people, ever 
prone to novelty, were ne > the diſ] - 


tion of the regent. 
The bank at firſt ifued their notes with cau- 


tion; but the credit with which they were at- 
tended, ſoon increaſed the amount; its connection 
with the Miffifippi, a trading company, from 
which great advantages were expected, allured the 
public with the hopes of extraordinary gain. It 
5 now aſpired to grander objects; was declared the 
bank of the King; embraced the management 
of the trade to Senegal; acquired the privileges 
| which the celebrated Colbert had granted to the 
1 8 4 "508 4 8 old 


= £ HISTORY: or FRANCK. | 


5 old Eaſt India company: ; and, finally, eee > 
the farming of the national taxes. | 
A, p. 1719. But this plan, which, if conſined RE 


. 1720. in proper bounds, might have been = : 
l with the moſt ſalutary effects, ſoon burſt 5 


the limits that had been propoſed ; and ſweep- 
ing before it the feeble barriers 'of palicy and - 
diſcretion, averwhelmed the nation in its rapid 
courſe. Thouſands daily crowded to exchange their 
gold for bills; and the fluctuation af the ſtock _ - 
afforded an opportunity to obſcure individuals to- 
acquire immenſe fortunes, The notes circulated 85 
exceeded fourſcore times the real value of the cur- 
rent coin of the kingdom. At length the deluſion 
was diſpelled ; the baſis of the fabric was credit; 
and the moment a doubt prevailed, the whole 
edifice : fell to the ground. By drawing upon it fbr 
conſiderable ſums, the late financiers and great | 
bankers exhauſted the royal bank; every one was 
now as eager to convert their notes into. money, Ne 
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. as they were lately to convert their money into 
notes; but the diſproportion was enormous; the 
il arrets of the regent, inſtead of reſtoring confidence | 
| { to the people, extinguiſhed.it ; and the fame 0 
1 that gave birth to the Company's actions, eld i 
i them return to their primitive nothing. | 
if Law himſelf, the. author of. this fatal 3 | 
iy; fr 
1 who had * raiſed from a mere adventurer to 
bl 2 1 3 2 lora, : 
| . RE | 85 : 1 * 
i 
. 
| A 
. 
191 f N 3 
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b lord, and from a banker to a miniſter of ſtate, 
was the ſame year loaded. with the public. execra- 
tion, obliged to fly the country he had attem 1pted 
'10 enrich, and had entirely ruined. He went off 
in a poſt-chaiſe that was lent him by the duke 
of Bourbon- Conde with only two thouſand louis 
d'ors, the ſcanty remnant of his tranſitory opu- 1 
lence; ſubſiſted ſome time in London on the lis 
berality of a French nobleman; and died at Ve- 
nice in a ſtate little removed from indigence. | . 
It was not France alone that was afflicted by 
the credulous avarice of her people; in London, 
in Amſterdam, and Rotterdam, the ſame ſpirit of 
ſpeculation prevailed, The Engliſh entered with 
fimilar ardour into the viſionary hopes of the South 
Sea Company, and experienced a ſimilar diſap- 
pointment, Thoſe ſhares which had been eagerly 
ſought after at the price of one thouſand pounds 
ſterling, were in the courſe of the ſame month ſold 
for one hundred and fifty; and ſo extenſive bad 
the infatuation ſ pread, that Europe trembled at 
the proſpect of a general bankruptey. a 
The attention of the regent was en- A. D. 1520. 

groſſed in aſſuaging the diſtraction 1721. 
| which the project of Law bad excited. An ac- 
; count and valuation were taken of the private 
fortunes of individuals; and this laborious work 
a Fas n e, and condudted by faur bro · 
gt | chers 5 
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chers of the name of Paris, who had never before 
any connection with public affairs, but whoſe ge- 
nius and application deſerved to be entruſted with . 
the wealth of the nation. They eſtabliſhed a ſuf- + 
ficient number of offices for the maſters of requeſts 
and other judges ; they reduced to order the huge 
and mis ſhapen chaos before them; five hundred 
eleven thouſand and nine perſons, moſt of them 
| Fathers of families, brought their whole fortunes 
in paper to this tribunal ; the enormous demand 
was liquidated at a certain ſum, and government 

. reſponſible for the future payment of it. 
The parliament of Paris, by their ſupport of the 


pretenſions of the duke of Orleans tothe regency,  , 5 


had excited his gratitude; their oppoſition to the 
brilliant but fatal project of Law had arouſed 
his indignation: he baniſhed them to Pontoiſe; 
and the citizens, who in the minority of Lewis 
the Fourteenth had vindicated the privileges of 
that aſſembly by a general inſurrection, now be- 

| Held them exiled without a ſingle murmur. 9 9 
dearth that de populated Provence, was ſubmitted 
to with more honourable reſignation; commerce 
ſoon repaired the diſtreſs the late i innovations had 
occaſioned; and the court, which on the death 
of Lewis had reſumed its wonted magnificence, 
was now Tiſtinguiſhed by ba. nary and 
prof uſion. . 


The 


- * 
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be regent had clivmedto the poſt A, D. 1920, 
* miniſter, cardinal Dubois; a man 772% 


who, deſcended from an obſcure apothecary in a 


remote province, had acquired the firſt dignities of 
the church, and the moſt eminent ſituation in the 
Nate, By the recommendation of the duke of 
Vendſome, he was introduced into the family of the 
late duke of Orleans, and prefered to be tutor to 


the preſent; by adminiſtering to the pleaſures of 


His pupil he gained his confidence; a ſmall ſhare 
of wit, a ſtrong turn for debauchery, great flexibi- 


lity, and, above all, a taſte like his maſter's for ſin- 
gularity, raiſed his immenſe fortune: yet he ſtill 
remained rather the companion of the regent's ex- 


ceeſſes than the partner of his counſels. A court 


thoughtleſs, diſſipated, and unprincipled, only ri- 


diculed that promotion they ought to have re- 
garded with indignation; and death ſoon after in- 


terrupted the licentious career of the cardinal, 
yy who expired as he had lived, with a thorough con- 


_ of all religious ceremonies. . 
The king had now attained that: age 
which was fixed for his majority; the 


regency of courſe expired ; and the duke of Or- | 


| loans aſſumed the title of miniſter. But his own 
life alſo drew near its end; his conſtitution Was 
| ſhaken by exceſs, and his intemperate paſſions al- 


loved him not oy __ chat regimen his phyſicians 


preſcribed : 


\ 


A, D. 1723. : 
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preſcribed: he himſelf had been ſtrongly addicted 


to chemiſtry ; and his attachment to that ſcience - 


nad awakened the jealouſy of the people. 5 At the 
cloſe of the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, when 


the ſudden deaths of the royal family opened to a 


him a proſpect of ſucceeding to the throne, pub- 


lic rumour had accuſed him of haſtening their 


deaths by his deadly arts. But his ſubſequent 
conduct effaced the injurious ſuſpicion; with 


paternal care he watched over the tender years of 
Lewis; nor is it probable that the man, whoſe 


ambition had ſought a crown through the death 


of ſo many, ſhould have heſitated to complete his N 
crimes by extinguiſhing the life of a feeble infant. 


A. jy 1723. 


On the death of the duke of Or- 


1725. leans, the reins of government were 
a de to the hands of the duke of Bourbon 


Conde. A king young, indolent, and uninſtructed; 
a miniſter without talents or ambition, and a kings 


dom at Peace, furniſh but ſlender materials for the 5 


pen of the hiſtorian. In Spain, Philip the Fifth, 
| who in purſuit of that throne had deluged Eu- 


rope, with blood, gave way to a ſettled; melan- 
choly. Devotion ſerved only to inflame him with © 
the love of retirement, and he reſigned his crown 


to his eldeſt ſon Don Lewis. 


On the death of 


that prince, which happened ſoon after, he was 
| en on to reſume it; but indifferent to the 


9 cs 
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| FO of gov rument, he abindoned: himfelf to the 
aſcendancy: of his conſort, the daughter of Victor 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy; but who, with the iſ- 
land, had acquired the title of king of Sardinia? 
The late duke of Orleans had engaged the hand 
of the king of France to the Infanta of Spain; 
but though that princefs had been received at Pa- 
ris with the honours of a queen, the tender years 
of Lewis allowed him not to conſummate his 
marriage. As he advanced to nuurity, the eour- 
tiers difcovered through his natural indolence, and 
that politeneſs which he ever cultivated, a pointed 
averſion to the intended partner of his bed. The 
people, impatient of an union which might extin- 
guiſhtheir hopes of male iſſue, and ex poſe the king- 
dom, by a diſputed ſucceſſion, to the calamities of 
civil war, loudly murmured againſt the duke of 
Bourbon; the miniſter, though reluctantly, yielded 
to the general voice; he ſent back the infant; 
and the queen of Spain, daring, violent, and im- 
placable, would probably have reſented the inſult 
by open hoſtilities, had not her turbulent diſpoft- 
tion en engaged ber in a A with ' os | 
Wh 196 
This wasche vale political ente 
' charaRterized the ſhort and languid ad- 
miniſtration of the duke of Bourbon-Conde. The 
reins of government ſoon after dropped from his. 
fore | | | 7 hands 


A. A. p. 1786, | 
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hands into thoſe of cardinal Fleys 
of ſeventy-three, that prelate devoted the remains 
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: At the age 


of a life which hitherto had challenged the public 


eſteem, to the ungrateful toils that attend miniſ- 
terial power; and at a period when the moſt am- 
bitious ſeek repoſe, entered the lifts of fame. Vet 


he himſelf was diſtinguiſhed. for his ſimplicity and 


modeſty, and with reluctance bad expoſed his vir | 


tuous manners to the contagion of a court. He 
had been appointed in the former reign to the 
biſhopric of Frejus, a ſee in a diſtant and dia» 
greeable country; and he was ſo diſguſted with 
the ſituation that he foon after ſubſcribed a fami- 


Har letter, & Fleury, by the divine indignation, ' 
* biſhop of Frejus.“ But in that ſtation he 
practiſed the ſame conomy that he afterwards 
diſplayed. in 2 more eminent condition; and 
though the ſee of Frejus, when he was nomi- 
nated to it, was heavily burthened with debts, 


yet he reſigned it clear and unincumbered. The 


ſtate of his health was the pretence for his re- 
fignation; and candour will excuſe the inoffenſive 


deceit that enabled him to relinquiſh a dignity 
ſo many anxiouſly ſought after. The ſolicitations 
of mareſchal Villeroy prevailed on the late king 


to appoint Fleury, by a codicil in his will, pre- 


Teptor to his infant grandſon ; and if we may be- 
lere the confidential letter of that Ie to car- 


dinal 


— — 


9 
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dinal Quirini, he undertook tbe importanr traſt 
with regret. 

Bur though he Waste 8 the a 
| appointment, yet he diſcharged it with unim- 
peached fidelity and diligence. Above the in- 
trigues of a court, he diſdained the cabals which 


a minority foſter, and endeavoured to form the 


mind of his royal pupil to buſineſs, to ſecreſy, 
and to probity. The ſoil indeed but ill repaid his 
culture; yet the regent, licentious as he was, ſaw 
and approved the virtues which he neglected to 
imitate: The eſteem of the public was mingled 
with the regard of the prince; and his amiable 
and prudent diſpoſition excited the univerſal wiſk 
of France to ſee him at the head of affairs. 
I! be gratitude of his pupil at length A, p. 1726 
concurred with the voice of the people, 729. 
and cardinal Fleury, while he rejected the invidi- 
ous title of prime minifter, ruted the kingdom 
with abſolute authority. The adminiſtration. of 
| the duke of Bourbon-Conde had expired after 
reſtoring the Infanta to Spain, with providing 
a new alliance for his ſovereign, more n | 
to his inclinations. _ 
Staniſlaus Leſczinſki had been raiſed to hs 
throne of Poland by the victorious arms of Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden, and experienced, after the 
ny af P chow, the vicifitudes which mark the 
| | * 
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fingular life of that royal adventfirer.  'Theinds 


bility of Poland had recognized their former ſos 


vereign, Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, whom the 
Swediſh king had compelled to relinquiſh che 


crown, and to retire within his electoral domi - 
nions. Staniſlaus deſcended from the throne 
with 4 mind ſuperior to fortune, and cultivated 
in private life the virtues which had diſtinguiſhed. 
him in public. His daughter Mary ſtill rerained 
the title of princeſs, and that lady was choſen by 
the prince to ſhare the bed of Lewis; their nup- 
tials were celebrated with royal magnificence: 
The new queen, deſtitute of perſonal charms, ne- 


ver perhaps inſpired with love the bofom of het 


conſort, who ſoon began to indulge his taſte for 


variety; but her meekneſs, piety, and ready ac- 


quieſcence to his will, extorted his eſteem ; and 
the birth of a dauphin, the fruits of their union, 


eſtabliſhed the peaceahle ſucceſſion of the crown, 5 


and baniſhed the fears of the people. 
4. D. 1729, The pacific diſpofitionof Fleury core 
1732. reſponded with the immediate welfare 
of France; be quietly left the kingdom to repair 
its loſſes, and to enrich itſelf by an advantageous 


and extenſive commerce, without making: any in- 


novations; and treated the ſtate in his political 
ſyſtem like a ſtrong and robuſt body, which re- 
covers * the vigour of its own conſtitution. 50 
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At tagen the death of Auguſtus, - 4 
king of Poland and elector of Saxony, © 
rekindled throughout Europe the flames of war. | 
The free ſuffrages of the Poles called Staniſlaus, 
the father-in-law of Lewis, to that throne from 

hich he once already had deſcended with a mag- 
" nanimity ſcarce to be equalled: but his election 
was oppoſed by the empire and the Ruſſians, who 
under the invigorating genius of Peter the Great, 
had lately emerged from obſcurity. That monarch 
had given laws, diſcipline and knowledge, to the 
mimenſe | deſerts of Muſcovy 3 had broken the 
power of the Swe. s, which ſo long had overawed 
the North; and aſſumed in the balance of Europe 
that place which they had formerly occupied; 
His ſucceffor now entered into a confederacy with 
the emperor to ſupport the nomination of the ſon 
of the late king to the crown of Poland; their 
numerous forces deluged that unhappy country; 
and Staniflaus beſieged in Dantzic, eſcaped from 
the tottering walls of that city in diſguiſe, eluded - 
the vigilance of his enemies, and, after a variety 
of dangers and adventures, reached the n 
of his ſon-in-law in ſafety.” BEES 

A feeble attempt had death made by A. p. 1734. 
Fleury to ſuccour Dantzie; and fifteen 1736. 
hundred French, detached for that pci were 
overwhelmed by an hoſt of Ruffans. Auguſtus 
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the Third was eſtabliſhed on the throne of Potand 
by the united arms of Anne of Ruſſia and the em- 


peror Charles the Sixth; the diflance of the for- | 


mer was alone ſufficient to fecure her from the 
reſentment of the French ; but the dominions of 
the emperor were both acceſſible and vulnerable; 
and France prepared to avenge by arms the out- 
rage that had diſpoſſeſſed Staniſlaus of Poland. 
Charles Emanuel,. king of Sardinia, (for Victor 
Amadeus had reſigned his throne)concurred in the 
views of the courts of Madrid and Verſailles; 
the confederates poured their troops into Italy, 
and ſwept all refiſtance before them; while France 
aſſerted her ſuperiority on the banks of the Rhine, ' 
and reduced Khiel, Trierbach; and Philipſburgh. 
The emperor: bent before the ſtorm, and re- 
ceived the conditions of peace, which the victo- 
rious arms of France impoſed. Don Carlos, ſe- 
cond ſon to the king of Spain, was acknowledged 
as king of Naples and Sicily, both of which were 
diſmembered from the houſe of Auſtria; the 
King of Sardinia obtained, in the duchy of Milan, 
the Novareſe, the T ortoneſe, and the fiefs of 
Langes; to Francis, duke of Lorrain, was aſ- 
ſigned the inheritance of the houſe ef Medicis ; 
and the duchies of Lorrain and Bar were coded 
by the duke to the crown of France. 

| | Staniſlaus, on whoſe account this war had been 
com- 
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commenced, reſigned in the treaty his pretenſions 
to the kingdom of Poland, but was permitted to 
| retain the title of king. The liberality of Lewis 

rendered that dignity more reſpectable by beſtow- 
ing on his father-in-law, during his life, the 
duchies of Bar and Lorrain, which he had juſt 

acquired; after the death of Staniſlaus theſe ter- 
ritories reverted to the crown, and were indiſſolu- 
bly united to the dominions of France. 
The diſputes of Spain and England, A. N 17275 
reſpecting the trade of America, only 7 
feebly interrupted the tranquillity of Europe; and 
cardinal Fleury ſtill purſued in France that pacific 
ſyſtem to which he was ſo ſtrongly attached. 
Inſtead of arming the neighbouring potentates 
againſt each other, he inceſſantly laboured to ex- 
tinguiſh their jealouſies, and reconcile their hoſtile 
diſpoſitions. He conciliated for a moment the 
| Genoeſe and Corſicans, who had already plunged 

themſelves i into the calamities of civil war; and 
his mediation was even accepted by the Otto- 
man Porte; which deſiſted from improving its 
advantages in Hungary, and at his powerful in- 
terceſſion granted peace to the OE of the em- 
peror. | | + 
But this happineſs was not of long 
duration; the emperor Charles the 
RE the laſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria, ex- 

„ e pired 
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mer was alone ſufficient to ſecure her from We 


reſentment of the French; but the dominions-of 
the emperor were both acceſſible and vulnerable; 
and France prepared to avenge by arms the out- 
rage that had diſpoſſeſſed Staniflaus of Poland. 
Charles Emanuel, king of Sardinia, (for Victor 
Amadeus had reſigned his throne) concurred in the 
views of the courts of Madrid and Verſailles; 
the confederates poured. their troops into Italy, 
and ſwept all reſiſtance before them; while France 
aſſerted her ſuperiority on the banks of tlie Rhine, 
and reduced Khiel, Trierbach, and Philipſburgh. 
ceived the conditions of peace, which the victo- 
rious arms of France impoſed. Don Carlos, ſe- 
cond ſon to the king of Spain, was acknowledged 
as king of Naples and Sicily, both of which were 
diſmembered from the houſe of Auſtria; the 
King of Sardinia obtained, in the duchy of Milan, 
the Novareſe, the Tortoneſe, and the fiefs of 
Langes; to Francis, duke of Lorrain, was aſ⸗- 
ſigned the inheritance of the houſe of Medicis ; 
and the duchies of Lorrain and Bar were coded 
. by the duke to the crown of France. | * 
| Staniſlaus, on whoſe account this war had been +: 
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commenced, re igned i in the treaty his pretenſions 
to the kingdom of Poland, but was permitted to 
retain the title of king. The liberality of Lewis - 
rendered that dignity more reſpectable by beſtow- 
ing on his father-in-law, during his life, the 
duchies of. Bar, and Lorrain, which he had juſt 
acquired; ; after the death of Staniſlaus theſe ter- 
ritories reverted to the crown, and were indiffolu- | 
bly united to the dominions of France. Pha prongs 
T) be diſputes of Spain and England, A, D. 172550 
reſpecting the trade of America, oniy 739 
 feebly interrupted the tranquillity of Europe; ; and 
cardinal Fleury ſtill purſued j in France that pacific 
ſyſtem to which he was ſo ſtrongly attached. 
nſtead of arming the neighbouring potentates 
againſt each other, he inceſſantly laboured to ex- 
| tinguiſh their jealouſies, and reconcile their hoſtile 
| diſpoſitions. He conciliated for a moment the 
Genoeſe and Corſicans, who had already plunged 
themſelves i into the calamities of civil war ; and 
his mediation was even accepted by the Otto- 
man Porte; which deſiſted from improving its 
advantages in Hungary, and at his powerful in- 
terceſſion granted peace to the diſtreſs of the em- 
peror. Ts | 
Baut this hebbingfs was not of wage 
duration; the emperor Charles the 
AW the laſt Prince of the houſe of Auſtria, ex 
1 1 Pl 
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pired? iti the fifty-fifth year of is age, and his dach 
awakened the pretenfions of the different Princes | 
of Europe. Maria Thereſa, the emperor's eldeſt 
daughter, married to Francis of Lorrain, grand | 
Ake of Tuſcany, claimed by right of blood, and 
by the guarantee of the different powers of Eus 
+ rope, the whole of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. This 
* compriſed the kingdoms of Hungaria and Bo- 
bemia, the province of Sileſia, Auſtria Swabia, 
Upper and Lower Auſtria, Stiria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, the four foreſt towns, Burgaw, Briſ- 
gaw, the Low Countries, Friuli, Tirol, the duchy 
of Milan, and the duchies N Parma and Pla- 
„ 55 
That FOOTY though the was CAT 1 | 
ably to rake poſſeſſion of this vaſt inheritance, 
was not without competitors. Charles Albert, 
elector of Bavaria, from the will of Ferdinand the 
Firſt, brother to the emperor Charles the Fifth, 
aſſerted his right to Bohemia; the king of Sar- 
dinia reſumed his claim on Milan; the kings of 
| © Spain and Poland urged their pretenſions to the 
F '- - * Whole ſucceſſion ; nor was Lewis the Fifteenth 
deſtitute of a fimilar claim; he was deſcended in a 
8 direct line from the eldeſt male branch of the 
ouſe of Auſtria, by two princeſſes married to his 
1 anceſtors, Lewis the Thirteenth and Lewis the 


| Fourtcenth ; but he wiſhed not to awaken the jea · 
"OP f 
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louſy of Europe, and entertained hopes. of ag 8 
grandizing himſelf, and of diſmembering the 
Auſtrian dominions, by Reporting the preten· 
- ava of another. 

Vet Maria Thereſa rather 3 D 
in, than was alarmed at, the number of ee 17417 
the claimants; ſhe had ingratiated herſelf with 


the Hungarians, by voluntarily taking the an- 


cient oath of their ſovereigns, by which their ſub. 
jects are allowed, if their privileges are invaded, 

to defend themſelves, without being treated as 
rebels; and was engaged in traverſing, in favour. 


of her conſort, the deſigns of France, that endea» | "tg 


voured to fix the imperial crown on the head of 


the elector of Bavaria, when the was ſurpriſed by + 
the invaſion of a new and unexpected pretender, 


The king of Pruſſia, Frederick the Third, laid 
claim to four duchies in Silefia ; he ſuddenly en 
rered that country, defeated the Auſtrians near 
Molyitz, and occupied the whole of the ducky. 
The victory of Molwitz was the fignal for war; 
; cardinal Fleury, in the eighty-fifth year of his age, 
was indeed bur little -inclined to relinquiſh the . 
| pacific ſyſtem. that he adored ; but he was over- 
whelmed by the impetuous eloquence and enter- 
priſing ſpirit of the brothers, the mareſchal and 
chevalier de Belleiſle. Theſe repreſented to Lewis 
that * . was now arrived of finally break- 
b 85 35 . e 
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ing the power of the houſe of Auſtria, uid exale- 


ing that of Bourbon on its ruins ; and that fo fa- 
vourable an opportunity never again would offer 
of raiſing the elector of Bavaria to the imperial - 
throne, The aſſent of a monarch, whoſe vanity 
was great, and diſcernment little, was eafily ob- 


tained to this ſptendid project; and cardinal Fleu- 


ry tottering on the brink of the grave, yet ſtill 
enamoured of power, conſented to ſanction with 
his name an enterpriſe he had never approved, 


and to preſide over a people whoſe councils we 
was not permitted to direct. 


The count of Belleiſle negociated a treaty with | 


the king of Pruſſia, by which the elector of Ba- 
varia, with the imperial crown, was to paſſeſs Bo- 
hemia, Upper Auſtria, and the Tyroleſe; the king 
of Poland was to be gratified with Moravia and 
the Upper Sileſia; and Frederic was to retain 


Lower Sileſia, with the town of Neiſs, and the 


county of Glatz. To enforce theſe conditions, 


the French troops were immediately put in mo- 
tion. Lewis appointed the elector of Bavaria, 
whom he meant to place in the firſt rank among 


_ Chriſtian princes, his lieutenant-general, with the 
5 mareſchals Belleiſſe and E to 9 ar 


bim. 

A. D. 17471. The Webel of the French was pid, 

1742. ſplendid, and tranſient; the king of 

— Fogland was reduced to.conclude a neutrality as 
eleckor 
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Was of Hanover ſot his German rm ; 
the confederates ſurpriſed Paſſau, poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of Lintz, and menaced Vienna. Maria 
Thereſa retired from her capital to Preſburgh in 
Hungary; and that generous people vowed to 
conquer or die in the ſervice of their ſovereign. 
New and formidable armies were in an inſtant 
ſupplied by their enthuſiaſtic loyalty; the French 

declined the dangerous neighbourhood of Vi- 
enna, directed their march into Bohemia, and 
in conjunction with the Saxons reduced'*the city 
of Prague: from that important acquiſition the 


| eletor of Bavaria purſued his route to Frank- 


fort; and was there elected emperor, under the 
title of Charles the Seventh, and inveſted 1 the 
__ of imperial authorit 7. | 
But from the moment that he attained chis en- 
vied dignity, the hours of that prince were inva- 
riably devoted to calamity : jealouſies already pre- 
vailed among the confederates; the French army 
was in its progreſs continually diminiſhed by ſick- 
neſs or deſertion; George the Second, diſtin- 
guiſhing between his capacity of king of Great- 
Britain and elector of Hanover, reſolved as the 
former to ſupport the queen of Hungary; and 
the very day that Charles was proclaimed em- 


a, peror at Frankfort, he received, intelligence that 


| W had been recovered by the Auſtrian general 
| 0 hs A e 
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Khevenhuller, though defended by ren dee 
veteran troops of France. 6 
Even this diſaſter was bean cps in an mpeg 
dots important and more fatal. The king of 
Pruſſia had penetrated into Moldavia, but was 
compelled to retire before prince Charles. of Lorry 
rain; reinforced by the P1 Ince of Anhalt oe | 
| fav, be ſuddenly turned on his purſyers, ,, 
Czaſlaw he engaged and defeated the 8 
but with his uſual ſagacity, he ſeized the moment 
of victory to oonelude an advantageous peace 
at Breſau, which left bim in poſſeſſion of the 
Upper and Lower Sileſia, with the county of 
Glatz. At the ſame time a treaty was ſigned 
between the queen of Hungary and Auguſtus the 
Third, king of Poland, which transferred to the 
latter a conſiderable extent of e in ehe 
W cron Bohemia. 
I de French received with eee = Af. 
may the intelligence of the treaty of Breſlaw. De- 
ſerteꝗ by their two maſt powerful allies, and preſ- 
ſed by the ſuperior numbers of the Auſtrians, they 
retreated precipitately under the walls of Prague. 
A ſecond army, under mareſchal Maillebois, was 
detached” to their aſſiſtance; but prince Charles 
had already occupied the paſſes of the intervening 
mountains: Maillebois was obliged to retreat; and 


? Tho 1 in 885 were only ſaved from the © 
mr 


GO 


| "© 


 difgrace of ſurrendering by the kill and courage = 
of mareſchal Belleiſle ; who eluded the vigilance 

af the Auftrians,and though inceſſantly purſued 
by a ſuperior enemy, in the depth of winter, ſuc; 
ceſsfully conducted his army through a hoſtile 
country above an miles bo. the friendly mo 
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Italy ee to the: 8 powers, 2 
campaign equally vigorous and diffuſive with that 
of Germany. Philip the Fifth, who had already 
_ eſtabliſhed one ſon on the throne of the two Sici 
lies, was deſirous of placing a crown on the head 


= of Philip his ſon, by a ſecond marriage with Eli- 


zabeth Farneſe, daughter to the duke of Parma, 
Parma, Placentia, and the Milaneſe were the ter- 
_ ritaries he aſpired to. The king of Sardinia, 
alarmed at the progreſs of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
had lately renounced his alliance with the courts 
of Verſailles and Madrid, and entered into engage- 
ments with the queen of Hungary, and the king 
| of England; but the- king of the two Sicilies, 
While he profeſſed himſelf neuter, ſecretly pre- 

pared to ſupport the ambitious defigns of bis fa- 

, mily. From this intention he was diverted bx 
the unwelcome. appearance af an Engliſh. ſqua- 
dron in the Bay of Naples; commodorę Martin, 
to whom was intruſted the proud commiſſion of 
kanns "he. Semi of Great Britain „ threatened 
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to bombard Naples, unleſs he received a 5 et 
tory and ſatisfactory anſwer in the ſpace of an 
hour; and the king, to avert the deſtruction of 


his capital, engaged to preſerve a ſtrict ee | 
during the courſe of the war. 


The hoſtile armies, by the evacua 
3. tion of Prague, were transferred from 
the banks of the Danube to thoſe of the Rhine; 
and Cardinal Fleury, oppreſſed by increafing years 
and the diſappointments of his country, cloſed 
a life, that would have been terminated with 
more glory before the commencement of war. 
The king on his deceaſe, determined to be his 
own miniſter and to put himſelf at the head' of 
the army. The king of England had, already 


| taken the field with forty thouſand Engliſh, Ha- 
noverians, and Auſtrians. At the village of Det- 
tingen, near the banks of the Mayne, he was at- 


tacked by mareſchal Noailles. Had the French 
patiently occupied the neighbouring heights, the 


confederates muſt have ſurrendered at diſcretion; - 


but their ardour precipitated them on the allies, 


and their temerity was chaſtiſed by a ſevere defeat. 
The king of England, inſtead of improving his ad- 


vantage, proſecuted his march to Hanau; and the 


duke of Noailles, after collecting his ſcattered 


forces, haſtened to join mareſchal Coigny i in Up- 
per Alſace, WhO was ee by prince Charles 
of Lorrain. 

"an 
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| = 
15 Italy, a bloody but indeciſive battle was 
Pr at Campo Santo, between the Spaniards, 


commanded by count de Gages, and the Auſtrians 


and Piedmonteſe, under count Traun; yet though | 


both claimed the honour of the field, the former 
thought it prudent ſoon after to repaſs the Pareno, | 
| * to take ſhelter in the eccleſiaſtical territories. 
To diſtract the attention of the En- © _ . 
gliſh, Lewis the Fifteenth reſolved to Tha D. 170 
eſpouſe the fortunes of the exiled houſe of Stuart. 
Charles Edward, eldeſt ſon to the Chevalier de St. 
George, the grandſon of the unfortunate James 
the Second, had, on the firſt ſound of war, been 
invited into France. It was now propoſed to prove 
how far the affections of England ſtood inclined to 
him; an army of fifteen thouſand men was aſſem- 
bled in Picardy, under count Saxe; a number of 
tranſports were collected at Calais, Dunkirk, and 


Boulogne; and Charles, to whom his father had 8 


delegated his pretenſions, left Rome, and arrived 
in the French camp. But an Engliſh ſquadron, 


under Sir John Norris, rode triumphant in the 


channel; and though the combined fleets of 
France and Spain maintained ſoon after, in the 
Mediterranean, a doubtful conflict with that of 
England, yet Lewis ventured not to encounter 
that people in their own ſeas; and the young 
Pretender was obliged to wait a more favourable 
opportunity. 


Lewis | 


{ 
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Lewis bimſelf invaded Flanders; ane/ſeconded | 
by the duke of Noailles, and count Saxe, natural 
| ſon to Auguſtus the Second, king of Poland, and 
who by his military exploits reyived the fame of 
Conds and Turenne, ſucceſſively reduced Menin, 
'Ypres and Furnes. Fram this ſcene of conqueſt. 
he was ſoon recalled to the defence of his own do- 
minions; prince Charles of Lorrain had paſſed the 
Rhine at the head of ſixty thouſand Auſtrians, bad 
taken Weiſenberg, and laid all Lower Alface un- 
der contribution. To repel this invaſion, mare- 
ſchal Noailles was detached; with forty thouſand _ 

choice troops; while mareſchal Saxe in Flanders, 
by his maſterly movements, baffled the deſigns af 
the allies, though far ſuperior in numbers. 
With a confiderable reinforcement, Lewis pre⸗ 

pared to follow the ſteps of Noailles; but at Metz 
| tbe was ſeized with a putrid fever that threatened 
his life, and retarded the operations of his gene- 
rals. His danger diffuſed conſternatian through- 
out the kingdom; and the uncommon tranſports - 
of joy with which his recovery was attended, 
touched the heart of the monarch himſelf; nor 
could he help exclaiming, © What a pleaſure i 18 
e it to be thus beloved ! What have I done. to 

; . deſerve it!!! 

But the king 1 not 1 on e own 
ana he die defence of Alſace; he had e ne · 
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gociated a new alliviice with the- king of Profle; | 
and Frederic, ſenſible that if the queen of Hun- 
gary ſhould again acquire the aſcendancy, the 
treaty of Breflaw would prove à feeble barrier 
to her ambition, once more penetrated into Bohe- 
mia, and extended his ravages as far as Moldaw. 
Prince Chatles repaſſed the Rhine, to check the 


ptogreſs of this formidable enemy; and Frederic, 


in his turn, was obliged to evacuate Bohemia with 
precipitation, and retire into Sileſia ; while Lewis, 
availing himſelf of the retreat of the Auſtrians, | 
inveſted and reduced Friburg. why 

The prince of Conti entered Italy, and having 
effected a junction with Don Philip, whoſe ag+ 
grandizement firſt plunged Spain into the tumult 
of war, attacked the - ſtrong poſt of Chateau 
Dauphin, where the king of Sardinia command - 
ed in perſon. It was carried after an obſtinate 
conflict, and the confederates immediately laid 
ſiege to Coni, che poſſeſſion of which was neceft 


ſary to open them a paſſage into the Milaneſe. 


But though they obtained a ſecond victory over 
Charles Emanuel, diſeaſe pervaded the camp; 
they were compelled. to retire from the inauſpici · 
ous walls, evacuate Piedmont, repaſs the Alps, 
and ſhelter the remnant of wer N — 
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bY Amidſt the various vicifitydes of 
A D. 1745: war, the emperor Charles the Seventh 
was once more reſtored to his capital; but bis 
fituation, on the retreat of the Pruffians, grew 
more precarious every hour. His frame was ex- 
hauſted by inceſſant anxiety, and death delivered 
him from again exhibiting to Europe the ſpecta - 
ele of imperial miſery. His ſon Maximilian Jo- 
ſeph, a youth: of ſeventeen, concluded, through 
the mediation of the king of Great Britain, a 
treaty with the queen of Hungary, which eſta- 
bliſhed him in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
Electorate of Bavaria; and rejected the alliance of 
France, which had proved ſo fatal to his father. 8 | 


Lewis in vain tempted the ambition of Au- | 


5 a e king of Poland, with the imperial crown; 
that monarch rejected the ſplendid allurement, 
and maintained his engagements with the queen 
of Hungary and the king of England; and the 
court of Verſailles had ſoon after the mortifica- 
tion of beholding Francis of Lorrain, the conſort 
of the former, inveſted with the imperial dignity 
at Frankfort. Vet France ſtill obſtinately pur- 
ſued the war; and her monarch, accompanied by 
the dauphin, in Flanders animated his forces by 
his preſence: commanded by count Saxe, they 
laid ſiege to Tournay, one of the ſtrongeſt towns 


in the ien N etherlands. T he Engliſh, the 
h | Dutch, 
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Dutch, ant; the Auſtrians, under duke of 
Cumberland, ſecond ſon to the king of | ughnd, 
advanced to the relief of that place: The plains 


of Fontenoy were rendered memorable by the- 


bloody and obſtinate conflict. At length the al- 
es were broken by the numbers of their enemies, 
and the ſuperior kill of count Saxe; they re- 
treated with conſiderable loſs, occupied ſoon after 
_ a ſtrong camp between Bruſſels and Antwerp, 
and remained inactive during the reſt of the cam- 
paign; while the French reduced by ſtratagem or 
force Tournay, Oudenarde, Ath, Dendermond, 
Ghent, Oſtend, Nieuport, and the principal for- 
ted places through Auſtrian F landers........ i 
The ſucceſs of the houſe of. Bourbon in Italy 
was equally rapid; Don Philip and- mareſchal 
Maillebois preſſed with their ſuperior forces the 
king of Sardinia and Schulenberg. Charles E- 
manuel retired behind the Po, and even trembled 
for the fate of his capital; while the kindred ar- 
mies of France and Spain deluged all Italy; and 
Don Carlos cloſed the campaign with a trium- | 
phant entry into Milan. 78 
Nor were the operations of the king of Pruſſia 


_ leſs brilliant or deciſive. In Sileſia and Bohemia 


he ſucceſſively defeated prince Charles of Lor- 
rain; and from the victories of Fridbourgh and 


Slandentz, poured the torrent of his arms into. 
Saxony, 
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'$axody, He Toon made himſelf nai of Bref! 

| den; and the king of Poland, anxious for the ca · 
pital of his electoral dominions, purchaſed peace 

from the victor by the payment of a million of b 
German crowns.' It was the intention of Frede- 
rick to protect, but not to aggtandize the houſe 
of Bourbon 3 he had no longer any thing to may 
from the Auſtrian power; and he conduded's fes | 
cond treaty" with the Aueen of Hungary, which = 
confirmed that of Breſlaw, and guarantied to him 

tte poſſeſſion of Sileſia, on ere e the | 
validity of the emperor's elecki 1 
France was aſtoniſhed at the repe: ated defer = 

of o powerful an ally; but Lewis was encourage 

to perſevere by a neu enterpriſe, tic at firſt 

omiſed the moſt deciſive | advantage. Though 

the ſquadrons of France could not bope to wide | 
the vigilance of the naval cummanders 5 
Britain, yet the young pretender rleitbiy' wh 
verfing the ſeas in a ſingle veſſel, landed with a 
few adherents on the ebaſt of Scotland. The in 

| habitants of that kingdom had ever been attach - 
ed to the family of Stuart; and no fooner- was 
the flandard' of Charles erected, than it was join 
ed by ſome thouſands of hardy and ferocious 
mountaineers. He occupied Edinburgh, was ſo- 
lemnly proclaimed there with all the forms of le · 
800 N and Toon W defeated the royal 
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forces at Preſton Pats. The road how lay open 
0 Lond and George; though inſeofible of 
-— Perſhal fear, trembled for - Hi capital. But the 
Pretender Was intoxicated with ſucceſs ; 1 ter re- 


> royalty, white the Britin troops were er 
from Flanders, and à new and formidable army 
was forttred by the Zeal of the ro yaliſts. It was 
entruſtetl is the duke of Comdelland, the ſecond 
ſon of Gebrge, and ho had commanded in the 
diſattrous field of Fontenoy. The Pretender, who 
had Ht tefiþth Auittetl the pleaſures of Edinburgh 
and penettated as far as Derby, within an hun- 
| dred and twenty miles of London, now retired 
| before the veteran forces of the duke. An inef- 
fectual victory which he afterwards obtained 01 over 
7 detachment of the royaliſts at F alk irk near Stir- 
ling; ſetved only to embitter his ſubſequent de- 
feat. On Culloden Moor, at the head of his 
blade but diſorderly followers, he. preſumed 1 to 
eticbulifer the ſuperior forces of the royaliſts, 
whoſe valour was confirmed by diſcipline, and 
who were animated by the gallantry of the duke 
of Cumberland. The deciſion of the day was 
ſuch as might have been expected; the rebels 
were repulſed, and purſued with cruel ſlaughters 
and after enduring # a ſeries of incredible hardſhips 2 
for fve months, and repeatedly cluding the ac- | 
vor. Hi. D | tive 
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tive reſentment at; his enemies, the Pretender 


himſelf eſcaped in a ſmall veſſel to France 3 but 


the ſcaffold was ſtained with the blood of his 
principal adherents, and his party in this fatal 


enterpriſe was for ever extinguiſhed. 


To balance this, diſappointment, 
Lewis opened the campaign in Flan- 


ders at the head of one hundred and twenty thou- 


ſand men; inveſted and reduced. Bruflels, the 
capital of Brabant ; took Mons and Charleroy ; 
and rendered himſelf maſter of F landers, Brabant, 


and Liege. He ſoon after laid ſiege to Namur; 


and that city, fituated on the.conflux of the Sam- 


bre and the Meuſe, and defended by a garriſon 
of nine thouſand men, was obliged to ſurrender. 


The confgderates, though commanded by prince 


Charles of Lorrain, were diſconcerted and ſoon 


after defeated by the ſuperior addreſs of mareſ- 
chal Saxe; and this victory, which the advanced 
ſeaſon of the year prevented the mareſchal from 
improving, terminated the campaign in the Low 
Countries. 

In Italy the bouts of Bourbon v was leſs "+4 
Ska; Aſti, though garriſoned by five thouſand 
French, was ſurpriſed by the king of Sardinia ; ; 
Don Philip and Maillebois were repulſed in. an 
obſtinate attack on the Auſtrian camp at St La- 
Zaro; : ; ang this diſaſter 1 was s ſucceeded by the in- 

| | telligence 
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celliends' that Philip the Fifth was no more. 
That prince, the firſt of the Houſe of Bourbon 
who ſat upon the Spaniſh throne, was governed 
by two women, who ſucceſſively ſhared his bed, = 
and ruled his kingdom with abſolute ſway : the 
latter maintained her aſcendancy even after the 
death of her conſort; and under the reign of 
Ferdinand the Sixth, ill continued to direct the 
councils of Madrid. | 
Don Philip and Maillebois, me of the 
death of Philip the Fifth, and ſtill ignorant of 
the ſentiments of his ſucceſſor, retired before the 
Auſtrian army, and took ſhelter under the can- 
non of Genoa; they ſoon after abandoned this 
ſituation, and Don Philip retreated towards Sa- 
voy, while mareſchal Maillebois repoſed his ha- 
raſſed forces in Provence. The Auſtrians im- 
mediately occupied Genoa; and that proud city 
vas ſubjected to the moſt humiliating conditions. 
But the arrogance and rapacity of general Botta 
at length excited the general indignation of the 
inhabitants; they roſe in arms againſt their con- 
querors; deſ pair animated their efforts; and the 
veterans of Germany were obliged to yield to the 
fury of a crowd of undiſciplined citizens. After 
an ineffectual ſtruggle they evacuated the city; 
and the -Genoeſe, conſcious that they; were ſtill 
| ſurrounded by their oppreſſors, prepared by every 
4 D 2 prudent 
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prudent precaution to W in ons 155 frees 

dom. | 

LDCs. * ihe Eaſt ladies the 1 of 
i the French flag was aflerted by La 


Bourdonnais, who diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh of their = 
ſettlement of Madraſs, on the coaſt of Coroman+ 
del; but it was in the Netherlands that Lewis 


prepared to make the moſt vigorous efforts. An 


army of one hundred and fifty thouſand men was 
aſſembled under mariſchal Saxe; and that cele- 


brated commander detached count Lowendahl 
with twenty-ſeven thouſand men to invade Dutch 
Brabant. The French miniſter at the ſame time 
preſented a memorial to the States, declaring that 
his maſter, by thus entering the territories of the 


States, meam only to obviate the dangerous ef- 


{es of the protection that they afforded. to the 
troops of the queen of Hungary and the king of 
himſelf maſter: of Sluys, Sandberg, and Hulſt; 
and having taken poſſeffion, of Axtel and Ter- 


neuſe, was meditating a deſcent on Zealand, when 


2 Hritiſh ſquadron defeated his purpoſe, and a 
ravalution in the ge of * xk 


| 2 


Struck with a at 2 . of os 
euch arms, the inhabitants of the United pro- 


vinces, believing themſelves betrayed, tumultu- 


. of 
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oſs roſe againſt the miniſters of the Republic, 
and compelled the magiſtrates to declare the 
prince of Orange Stadtholder; a dignity which 
bad been laid aſide ſince the death of William 
the Third. The beneficial effects of this revolu- 
tion to the confederates, ſoon appeared in ſeveral 
vigorous meaſures; and inſtant orders were given 
by the States for commencing boſtilities againſt 
France both by ſea and land, n without n 
formal declaration of war. 
Lewis himſelf ſoon after joined lr army in 


Flanders, and the ſiege of Maeſtricht was reſoly-. | 


ed on. The confederates, to preſerve that city, | 
datermined to hazard a general engagement; the. 
village of Val or Laffeldt was the object of their 
mutual efforts: But though the Engliſ were 
compelled to abandon the field. with loſs, yet the 
duke of Cumberland in his retreat reinforced the 
garriſon of Maeſtricht; and mareſchal Saxe, after 
amuſing the allies with a variety of complicated 
movements, detached count Lowendahl with 
thirty thouſaad men to inveſt Bergen- op- Zoom, 
the ſtrongeſt fortification in Dutch Brabant. 
This experienced general and great maſter in the 
art of reducing fortified places, now encountered in 
the favourite work of Vauban, an object worthy his: 
ſkill. The town was garriſoned with three thau- 
land men, and could be reinforced on the ſhorteſt 
„„ notice : 


— 
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notice by a conſiderable army of the allies, which · 
took poſſeſſion of the lines belonging to the 
fortification. The eyes of Europe were fixed on 
the fate of Bergen-op-Zoom ; each 'inftrument 
of deſtruction was inceſſantly employed on both 
ſides; the town was reduced to aſhes; the trenches 5 
were filled with carnage; yet the out · works were 
in a great meaſure entire, and the event of the en- 
terpriſe ſeemed ſtill doubtful; when count Low- 
endhal demonſtrated that there are occaſions when 
it is neceffary to 80 We the eſtabliſhed rules 
of art. ING 2 221 1 
That general reſolved: to ge © a eoup- 
de · main thoſe works which ſtill reſiſted his regu- 
lar approaches. The attack was made in the 
middle of the night, and at three places at once. 
The beſieged, arouſed from their ſecurity, in vain 
endeavoured to repel the aſſailants; ſthe French 
grenadiers were already in the town; two regi- 
ments of Swiſs and Scotch, who had aſſembled 
in the market-place, ſtill diſputed the day, and 
were cut to pieces; the reſt, with the governor, 
retired to the lines: the army that had occupied 
thoſe, immediately retreated; and the French 
became maſters of the whole We of the 2 
Scheld. 1 102 
Lewis, on the intelligence of chi event, raiſed: = 


Lowendahl to the . of mareſchal, and re- 
turned 
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turned in triumph to Verſailles. But the ſatis- 
faction which attended his acquiſitions in Flanders 5 
was alloyed by a ſeries of unfortunate events. 
Mareſchal Belleiſle had aſſumed the command in 
Italy, and had detached his brother the chevalier 
with thirty thouſand men, to penetrate into Pied- 
mont. On the road to Exilles twenty one bat 
talions of Piedmonteſe, ſecured by ramparts of 
ſtone and wood, and defended by a formidable 
artillery, oppoſed his progreſs. Belleiſle, daring 
and emulous of fame, attacked the entrenchments 
with the greateſt intrepidity: : in three ſucceſſive 
aſſaults he was repulſed, yet he ſtill returned to 
the charge; and the moment that he had planted 
with his own hand the colours of his king on the 
hoſtile battlements, he fell dead, having received 
the thruſt of a bayonet, and two muſquet balls in 
his body. The ſurvivors, diſcouraged by his 
death, immediately retreated; and ſo certain was 
the deſtructive aim of the Piedmonteſe, and the 
| obſtinacy of the aſſuilants, that the number of the 
lain more than doubled that of the wounded. 
Mareſchal Belleiſle was no ſooner informed of 
the fate of his brother than he retreated towards 
the Var, to join the unfortunate army from Exile 
les; - and the king of Sardinia was only prevented 
by the unfavourable ſeaſon and heavy rains, from 
carrying his victorious arms into Dauphine. But 


D 4 LE 
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the moſt fatal blow to France, was the total de- 
| ftruftion of her marine; the Engliſh began at 


which they have fo repeatedly triumphed. The 
marquis de le Jonquiere with ſix ſhips of the line, 
| and. as many frigates, was intercepted by. the ad- 
mirals Anſon and Warren with fourteen, fail of the 
line : the French, defended. themſelves, with con- 
duct and courage; ; but they were oppreſſed, by, 
numbers, , and ten ſhips of war were taken, On 
the coaſt of Brittany Monſieur. 1 Eſte endeur 0 diſ- 
played fimilar gallantry, with the ame! ill fortunes. 
with ſeven ſhips of the line he was attacked by. 
admi n miral Hayke, who. commanded. fourteen 4 and, 
| after an obſtinate reſiſtance, ſix of thoſe Hips be. 
came the prey of the English victors. 
In America the Engliſm had conguered. Cape. 
Breton and. reduced. Lopiſburgh; and the king of 
France, wbile he beheld his marine annihilated 
| and his commerce extinguiſhed, was al d by 
the menacing countenance. of a new and. formida- 
ble enemy. The gold of England had influenced. | 
the councils of Peterſburgh, and fifty thouſand 
Ruſſians prepared to add new horror to the rage 
of war. In the midſt of his victories the king of 5 
- France had invariably, expreſſed his wiſhes for 
peace; and the ſtorm that threatened from the 
ae rendered him £ Kill more ede 0 deliver 
his 
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his ſubjects from the calamities of. war: an inef - 
fectual congreſs had been held at Breda, and ne- 
gociations were this year reſumed at Aix-la- Cha- 
pelle with better ſucceſs. 

To enfarce his propoſal, Lewis 
commanded mareſchal Saxe, with a 
numerous army, to inveſt Maeſtricht. The dan- 
ger of that city quickened the deliberations of 
the allies: the French had already effected a 
lodgment in the covered way with conſiderable 
loſs; but they were expelled by the gallantry of 
the beſieged, and mareſchal Saxe had reaſon to 
tremble for his reputation; when intelligence ar- 
rived that the preliminaries of peace were ſigned ; 
and the French were permitted to take poſſeſſion 
of Maeſtricht, on condition that they reſtored it, 
with all its magazines and nn on the con- 
cluſion of the treaty. 

By the peace of Aix- la-Chapelle, a mutual reſ— 
titution was ſtipulated of all conqueſts made dur- 
ing the courſe of the war, with a releaſe of pri- 
ſoners without ranſom. Parma, Placentia, and 
Guaſtalla were ceded as a ſovereignty to Don 
Philip ; but it was provided, in caſc he or his de- 
ſcendants ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Spain, 
or that of the two Sicilies, that thoſe territories 
ſhould return to the preſent poſſeſſors, the em- 
preſs queen of Hungary, and the king of Sardi- 
nia, 


A. D. 1748. 
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DIFFERENCES 'BETWEEN THE'CLERGY AND THE | 
- PARLIAMENT>—BULL UNJGENITUS——THE | PAR+" 
 LIAMENT BANISHED——BECALLED, AND. RE», 
* CEIVED WITH THE ACCLAMATIQNS OF THE. 
pARISIANMNSS-WAR IN THE EAST INDIES— IR 
AMERICA—-—waR WITH ENGLAND=——BETWEEN' 
B89 381A AND, THE: EMBARB 7 IENOR GA TAKEN, 


i a +4 4 


| e, or THE PRENGE! IN HANOVER" 
FRANCE DEFEATED IN EVROPE—IN THE;EAST ! 
- INDIES——IN , AMERICA—IN' AFRICASFLOSSES/ 
- AT $EA—NEGOCIATIONS. FOR, (FSACH PEACH, 
| CONCLUDED, | 
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Teen which b had folong afflicted A. D. 1 
Europe, was ſucceeded by ſeven Sears en 
peace; and that ſhort interval may be conſidered 
as the moſt profperous and happy period that Eu- 
rope had ever known; arts and letters were ſuc- 
ceſsfully cultivated; manufactures and commerce 
flouriſhed; and the manners of ſociety aſſumed 
each day a higher poliſh. But monarchs, while 
they wwe to the fame of conquerors, ſeldom” 

Wl RE g | conde» 
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condeſcend to regard the felicity of their ſubjects; 
and Lewis, who had only conſented to the peace 
of Aix-la- Chapelle to reſtore his navy, in the arms 
of the marchioneſs of Pompadour meditated new 
wars; and prepared to diſpoſſeſs the Engliſh of 
their principal ſettlements both in America. and 
the Eaſt Indie. 

From theſe cm. the attention of the: 
king was recalled by violent diſputes between the 
clergy and parliaments of France, which partially 
interrupted the tranquillity of that kingdom. The 
famous controverſy between the Janſeniſts and 
Jeſuits, concerning grace, free · will, and other 
| abſtract points of theology, bad originated in 
the preceding reign : the opinions of the for- 
mer had been declared heretical. by the court of 
Rome, in the celebrated bull commonly known 
by the name of UniceniTus. The reception. of 
it was enforced by Lewis the Fourteenth, in oppo- 
ſition to the body of the people, the parliaments,. 
the archbiſhop, of Paris, and fifteen other prelates; 
who proteſted againſt it as an infringement of the 
rights of the Gallican church, and of the laws of, 
the: realm, as well as, an inſult on their private. 
Opinions. The duke of Orleans, while regent, 
extinguiſhed a perſecution. which had been raiſed 
againſt thoſe who had rejected the bull; but at 
the ſame time prevailed on the biſhops, who had, 
ts — to ait te to it. | 


3 


: Though 


* 
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| ＋ hough the bull Unigenitus was A. D. 1750s, 
held; in execration by the people, it hal Foe 1. 
hitherto oceaſioned no public difturbance; 
on the concluſion of the peace, an attempt 2 
by a miniſter of the finances to enquire into the 
wealth of the clergy, raiſed the jealouſy of that 
order, and they determined to divert the attention 
of the court by reviving the former oppoſition to 
the bull Unigenitus. It was reſolved by the 
clergy to demand confeſſional notes of dying per- 
ſons; that thoſe notes ſhould be ſigned by prieſts 
adhering to the bull, without which no viaticum, 
or extreme unction, could be obtained. The new 
archbiſhop of Paris engaged warmly in this ſcheme, 
and he was oppofed with equal vigour by the par- 
liament, who impriſoned ſuch of the clergy as 
refuſed to adminiſter the ſacraments to perſons in 
their laſt moments. Other parliaments followed 
the example of that of Paris; and a war was 
immediately kindled between the fecular er 


tion, and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. | 
The king, by an act of his abſolute a. D. 114. 
authority, forbade the parliaments to 1733. 


take cognizance of eccleſiaſtical proceedings, and 
to ſuſpend all proſecutions relative to the refuſat 
of the ſacraments. Inſtead of acquieſcing, the 

parliament preſented new remonſtrances, refuſed 
to atend to any other buſineſs, and came to a re- 


ſolution 


6 


* 
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ſolution that they could not obey this injunction 


without violating their duty and their oath. They 
cited the biſhop of Orleans before their tribunal, 
and ordered all writings, in which its juriſdiction 
was conteſted, to be burnt by the executioner: By 
military aid, they enforced the adminiſtration of 
che ſacraments to the ſick; and engroſſed by theſe 
religious differences, they entirely ceaſed, as ſu- 
preme. courts, to diſtribute that juſtice to the ſub- 
ject for which they had been erected. 


A. D. 1753. 


Their obſtinacy excited the indigna- 


2754+ tion of their ſovereign; four of the 
members, who had delivered themſelves with the 
greateſt freedom, were arreſted and impriſoned; 
and the remainder were baniſhed to Bourges, to 
Poictiers, and Auvergne; and Lewis, to prevent 
their abſence from impeding the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, eſtabliſhed by bis letters patent a Royal 
Chamber, for the proſecution of ſuits civil and cri- 


minal. 


But the counſellors, animated by the ſame 


zeal as the parliament, refuſed to plead before theſe 
new judges: and the people, left to themſelves, 
threatened to fall every day into anarchy and con- 


fuſion. 


The intrigues of the court had already 


excited hoſtilities in America and the Eaſt- Indies 
and Lewis, intent on war with England, deter- 

mined to conciliate the affections of his people 
115 zecaliig the parliament. The members, re- 


7 4 : 


entered | 
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entered Paris amidit the acclamations of the. in- 
. habitants ; and the archbiſhop, who continued to 

encourage the prieſts in refuſing the ſacraments, | 
was baniſhed to his ſeat at Conflans ; ; a ſimilar 
exile was preſcribed to the biſhops of Orleans and 
Troyes; and a tranſient calm was reſtored to the 


nn, | | 
For the ſource of this „ re- A. D. 1748. 
volution we muſt turn our eyes to the 753. 


diſtant continents of Afia and America. From 
the moment that the peace of Aix- a-Chapelle 
. was concluded, Dupleix, governor of Pondicher- 
ry, on the coaſt of Coromandel, a man active, in- 
| relligent, and enterpriſing, conceived the deſign 
of adyancing the intereſt of the French Eaſt-India 
Company, by acquiring for France large territorial 
poſſeſſions in the ſouth of Aſia. The feeble ſuc- 
ceſſors of Aurengzebe, who had ſuffered the na- 
tive governors of the different provinces to aſſume 
the authority of independent princes, encouraged 
| by their weakneſs the daring project of this aſpir- 
ing adventurer : The French troops which had 
” been, aſſembled during the late war to protect 
Pondicherry from the Engliſh, were now engaged 
in the yarious ſervices of the different viceroys of 
India, their ſuperior arms and diſcipline triumph- 
ed over a tumultuous multitude, always without 


All and. frequently without courage; whatever 
= bo fide 
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and the $vBan, or viceroy of the Decah, whoſe 
authority they had eftabliſhed over the immenſe 


tract of country chat Rrerches from Cape 2 


rin to the Ganges, rewarded the intre 
protectors by the moſt liberal concefftons. 
The progreſs of the French had raked the 


Jealouſy of the ſervants of the Engliſh Faft-India 
company. The attempt of M. Dupleiæ to im- 
poſe a A BOB or governor on Arcot, à province 


in which Pondicherry i is fituated; excited rhe Eng- 
liſh to arms. As the allies of the princes bf In- 
dia, the rival nations oppofed each other with 
equal courage and Kill, tind ſeveral Battles were 
fought with vatious ſucceſs ; at length the tide ö 


war was turned by the appearance of a great and 


diſtinguiſhed military character. Mr. Clive hat 


gone out in the ſervice of the Englith Eaft- India 


Company as a writef: His aſpiring find was but 
Ilt calculated for this calm and peaceable ſtation; 3. 


| he exchanged the pen for the ſword, and immor- 
taliſed his name by a ſeries of rapid and ſucceffive 
victories. With a ſmall band he occtipied Atcot, 


the capital of the diſputed province; repelled a 
numerous army of the Ffench and Indians, who 


7'* threatened to bverwhelm him; and triumphed, in | 
2 decibve battle, over the bolt that had lately be- 


Heged bini. L the W of Tritchino- 
; poli 
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Poli the French and their allics were finally de- 
feated; the pretenſions of Chunda-ſaib, whoſe 


cauſe they had eſpouſed, were extinguiſhed i in his 


blood; and his rival, Mohammed Ali, was eſta- 
bliſhed by the Engliſh on the throne of Arcot. 
M. Dupleix was ſoon after recalled, A, D. 1750. 


and a ceſſation of arms was agreed upon 75. 


by the hoſtile powers; but while Lewis revolved 


the means of reſtoring in India the aſcendancy of 


his ſubjects, his ambitious hopes were flattered by 


© the inſidious and hoſtile enterpriſes of his go- 


vernors in North-America. Their plan was to 


unite, by a chain of forts, their two extenſive 
colonies of Canada and Louiſiana ; and to confine 


the Engliſh to that tract of country that lies be- 
tween the ſea and the Apalachian mountains, which 


run from one end of North-America to another. 
In conſequence of this, France would have en- 


joyed in time of peace the whole Indian trade; 


and the Britiſh ſettlers, continually expoſed to the 


incurſions of the faithleſs and ferocious ſavages, 


muſt have ſoon been finally extinguiſhed. This 
project was purſued with ardour and judgment; 
torts were erected along the great lakes, which 
communicate with the river St. Laurence, and 


| alſo on the Ohio, and the Miſſiſſippi; and the 


chain was almoſt completed, when England, 


alarmed at theſe rapid eneroachments, after re- 


vol. 111. E peated 
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peated and ineffectual expoſtulations, determined 
to unſheath the ſword. 

This meaſure was no ſooner reſolved 
on, than it was executed with equal 
vigour and promptitude; a formidable ſquadron 
was detached to the banks of Newfoundland, to 
attack the fleet of France; and though a friendly 
fog enabled the greateſt part to eſcape the ſuperior 
force of England, yet two ſhips of the line were 
taken ; the Britiſh cruizers ſwept the ſeas with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that above three hundred trading veſſels 
belonging to France were carried into the ports of 
Great- Britain; and above eight thouſand nn 
became priſoners to that crown. N 

Lewis, aſtoniſhed and ſtunned by chis unex- | 
pected ſtroke, filled every court in Europe with 
complaints and negociations. His naval ſtrength 
Was already fatally impaired; but from the infinite 
ſuperiority of his land forces, he ſtill flattered him- 
ſelf with the hopes of the moſt decided advantages. 

General Braddock, who had been entruſted by the 
Engliſh with the chief command in America, had 
been allured by the French and Indians into an 
ambuſcade; and ſcorning to ſurvive a defeat, the 
effect of his own imprudence, had in the grave 
found ſhelter from the reproaches of his country. 
On the banks of Lake George, Dieſkau, who 
commanded the French forces in America, with 
a de- 


A. D. 17557 
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a detatchment of two thouſand men, was „ 
to a ſimilar fate. Vet France ſtill maintained on 
that continent her aſcendancy, and England was 
reduced to wage a feeble and defenſive war. 
Though George the Second, as king 
of Great · Britain, while he retained the 
ſovereignty of the ſeas, might deſpiſe the menaces 
of France, yet as elector of Hanover he was ſtill 
vulnerable in his German dominions; and Lewis, 
to avail himſelf of this advantage, entered into 
cloſe and ſecret connections with the courts of Vi- 
enna, Peterſburg, and Dreſden. The former ſtill 
harboured a lively reſentment of the ceſſion of Si- 
leſia; and the diviſion of the dominions of the 
houſe of Brandenburgh, and the invaſion of Ha- 
nover, were the objects of this formidable con- 
federacy. 
But the A of the Confederates an not 
elude the vigilance and penetration of Frederic; 
conſcious of his danger, he formed an alliance with 
the king of England, whoſe intereſts and appre- 
henfions were ſimilar to his own. Before the de- 
ſigns of his enemies were ripe for execution, the 
Pruſſian monarch anticipated their hoſtile efforts, 
burſt into Saxony, defeated the Auſtrians at Lowo- 
firz, compelled Auguſtus with his whole army to 
| ſurrender, occupied Dreſden, and poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the e ce Papers relative to foreign tranſactions, 
E 2 which 


A. D. 1756. 
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which diſplayed to the world the conſpiracy that 
had been formed againſt him. 

While the king of Pruſſia drained che e 
territories of Saxony, and Great- Britain, governed 
by miniſters whom ſhe hated and deſpiſed, in- 
dulged her diſhonourable fears, and called to her 
defence large bands of ſubſidiary Germans, Lewis 

aſſumed new vigour, and prepared to improve the 
favourable moments of enterpriſe. Numerous bo- 
dies of troops drawn towards the ſea-coaſts, con- 
tinually alarmed the oppoſite ſhores of England; 
their hoſtile appearance ſerved to cover the ſecret 
intentions of the French, who aſpired to the con- 
queſt of Minorca, an iſland in the Mediterranean, 
which the Engliſh had nen * em 
Spain. 
The armament for that 3 conſiſted of 
. fifteen thouſand land forces, commanded by the 
mareſchal duke of Richlieu ; and twelve ſhips f 
the line, with five frigates, under the marquis Ga- 
liſſoniere. They reached Minorca with a proſ- 
perous wind; the troops were diſembarked, and 
immediately inveſted the caſtle of St. Philip's, 
which commands the town and harbour of Mahon. 
The Engliſh had detached Byng to the relief of 
the iſland, with a ſquadron equal to that of France; 
Galiffoniere ſoon after engaged the Britiſh admiral | 


in an indeciſive action. The former returned to 
block 
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block up the port of Mahon; the latter withdrew. | 
to Gibraltar; and on his recal to England, expi- 
ated with his life the ſtain which his puſillanimity 
had fixed on the naval glory of his country: 
While the garriſon of Fort St. Philip, deſtitute of 
hope, ſurrendered, after a ſiege of nine weeks 5 
and the iſland of Minorca 1 Rr to the demie: 
nion of France. 5 

The ſatisfaction which Lewis bes A. D. DPS | 


from this acquiſition was alloyed by 1757s, 


domeſtic diſſenſions. The parliament, by their, 
imprudent perſecution. of the partizans of the 
bull Unigenitus, awakened again the indignation 
of their ſovereign: With an honourable, though 
perhaps injudicious zeal, they had alſo, in the 
midſt of a bloody war, refuſed to regiſter certain 
taxes, which they conſidered as oppreſſive to the 
people. Lewis, attended by his guards, appeared 
in the aſſembly; he ſuppreſſed the fourth and 
fifth Chambers of Inqueſts, the members of which 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their firm and 
animated oppoſition; he commanded the bull 
Unigenitus to be reſpected; and prohibited the 


ſeculiar judges from ordering the adminiſtration of 


the ſacraments. Fifteen counſellors of the Great 
Chamber lodged their reſignation at the office next 
day; one hundred and twenty- four members of 
the different courts of parliament followed their 
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e and the people, who participated in the 


ſufferings of the champions of their religious 
freedom, diſplayed their diſcontent i in loud and 
impatient murmurs. 0 ; 

D. Their clamours, n en : 
4 1757: would have been little reſpected by a 


monarch, who early nurſed in deſpotiſm, conſidered 


the will of the ſovereign as the ſole rule for the 

actions of his ſubjects. But Lewis was ſoon taught ; 
that the affections of his people were the beſt guards 

to his throne ; and that in the plenitude of his 
power, he {till was expoſed to the rage of gloomy 
fanaticiſm. Francis Damien, an unhappy wretch, 
whoſe ſullen mind, naturally unſettled, was in- 
flamed by the diſputes between the king and his 


_ parliament relative to religion, embraced the deſ- 


perate reſolution of attempting the life of his ſove- 


reign. In the duſk of the evening, as the king 


prepared to enter' his coach, he was ſuddenly 
wounded, though lightly, between the ribs, in the 
preſence of his ſon; and in the midſt of his guards, 
The daring aſſaſſin had mingled with the crowd of 


courtiers, and was inſtantly betrayed by his dif- 


trated countenance, He declared it never was 


his intention to kill the king ; but that he only 
meant to wound him, that God might touch his 


heart, and incline him to reſtore the tranquillity 
of his dominions, by re-eſtabliſhing the parlia- 
ment, 


% 
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ment, and baniſhing the archbiſhop. of Paris, 
| whom he regarded as the ſource of the preſent 
commotions. In theſe frantic and incoherent de- 
clarations he perſiſted amidſt the moſt exquiſite | 
tortures ; and after human ingenuity had been ex- 
hauſted in deviſing new modes of torment, his 
judges, tired out with his obſtinacy, conſigned 
him to a death, the inhumanity of which is in- 
creaſed by the evident madneſs that une 
him to the fatal attempt. 

But whether the mind of Lewis was deeply 
impreſſed by his late danger, or that he dreaded 
in the midſt of a bloody.and extenſive war to alie- 
nate the hearts of his people, it is certain that he 
a ſecond time baniſhed the archbiſhop of Paris, 
| Who had been recalled ; and found it expedient 
to accommodate matters with the nnn 
which again proceeded to buſineſs. 

In reſpect to foreign engagements, the councils 6 
of France were not influenced by the late attempt 


on the life of the king; and Lewis ſtill perſevered 


in his reſolution of attacking the electoral do- 
minions of the king of England. Mareſchal 
Saxe, the ſource of ſo many victories to France, 
was now no more; and mareſchal d' Etrees was 
appointed to the command of an army which con- 
ſiſted of eighty thouſand men. He paſſed the 
| mw A ts the duke of Cumberland (who 
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at the head of about forty thouſand Heflians, Has 


noverians, and Pruſſians, watched his motions, 

and in feeble ſkirmiſhes endeavoured: to retard 

his progreſs) to retire behind the Weſer ; he 
effected the paſſage of that river, drove the duke 

from an advantageous poft in the village of Haſ- 
tenbach, and amidſt his triumphant career was re- 
called by the nn e of his ſove- 
reign. 

The 8 Joke of Richblien; Stn with 

the laurels of Minorca, aſpired to unite with the 
character of an accompliſhed courtier the reputation | 
of a conſummate general. Lewis could not long 
reſiſt the ſolicitations of his favourite, and Richelieu 

was appointed to the chief command in Germany, 


The duke of Cumberland, puſhed from poſt to 


poſt, at length took refuge under the cannon of 
Stade. Surrounded on every ſide, he was there 
reduced to the neceſſity of ſigning the ſingular 
convention of Cloſter-ſeven, by which an army of 
thirty-eight thouſand Hanoverians, Heſſians, and 
other troops in the pay of his Britannic majeſty, 
was diſſolved, and diſtributed into different quar- 
ters of cantonment, without being diſarmed, or 
conſidered as priſoners of war. The French were 
left, till the definitive reconciliation of the two 
ſovereigns, in full poſſeſſion of the countries they 
had conquered; though under the expreſs condi- 
tion 
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tion of abſtaining from future violences, hoſtilities 
being immediately to ceaſe on both ſides. 
With the capitulation of Cloſter- ſeven the for- 
tune of France expired; and an event which pro- 
miſed the moſt brilliant advantages, was ſueceded 0 
by five years of continual defeat and inceſſant ca- 
lamity. To deſcribe the different actions of a war, 
wide, bloody, and recent, would exceed the limits 
preſcribed to the work before us; and the reader 
perhaps will not be diſpleaſed, if, abandoning the 
order we have hitherto purſued, we place before 
him a flight ſketch of the principal occurrences 
during that period in | the different en of the 
world. 

In Eunorz, 5 king of + Profle, ariven out of 
Bohemia, and menaced by the hoſtile armies of 


Sweden, Ruſſia, and Auſtria, was now deſerted by 


the only ally on whom he could place any depend- 
ance ; and beheld the forces of France ready to 
penetrate into Saxony. Prince Soubiſe with twen- 
ty thouſand French had joined the imperial ſtand- 
ard; and Frederic ſaw the neceſſity of giving 
battle. to the combined army, conſiſting of fif- 
ty thouſand French and Imperialiſts, with leſs 
than half its number. But the preſumption of 
prince Soubiſe decided the fate of the day; he 
advanced without caution or order, as to a cer- 
tain victory; bis nin was chaſtiſed by a 
Y bloody 
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bloody defeat ; 5 Frederic from the triumphant 
field of Roſbach directing his march towards Si- 
leſia, arrived in time to join the prince of Be- 
vern, and to renew his laurels by a ſecond vic- 
tory over the Auſtrians at Liſſa. * 1UEF, 

In Hanover, the rapacity of the duke of Riche- 
lieu exhauſted the ſubjected country. A de- 
mand from the court of France of the arms of 
| thoſe troops who had'capitulated at Cloſter- ſeven, 
arouſed their indignation: they conſidered this 
as the laſt diſgrace of ſoldiers; and ſecretly re- 
ſolving to relieve their country from oppreſſion, 
they aſſembled from their different cantonments 
under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, whom his 
Britannic majeſty had inveſted with the chief com- 
mand of his electoral forces. The French, diſ- 
perſed and unprepared, were ſucceflively expelled 
from Otterberg, Bremen, and Verden; four thou- 
ſand were taken priſoners in the city of Minden; 
and the duke of Richelieu, better calculated to 
ſhine in courts than camps, with the wretched 
remnant of his once victorious army, repaſled | 
with difficulty the Rhine, before a body of men 
whom he had ſo lately vapguithed « and hs. rp 
upon. 

A. D. 1758. While the gallant Frederic main- 
1702. tained the war with various ſucceſs, 

and e afflicted the dominions of his-ad- 
*-  - verlatich, 
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verſaries, or beheld his own capital inſulted by 
their preſence, the French were doomed to num» 
ber their campaigns by ſucceſſive defeats. At 
Crevelt, count Clermont, at the head of fifty 
thouſand men, was attacked and broken by 
prince Ferdinand, and compelled with conſidera» 
ble loſs to retire under the cannon of Cologne. 
Mareſchal de Contades, who ſucceeded him, ſuf 
fered in the enſuing campaign a more deciſive 
defeat at Minden; and mareſchal Broglia, who 
ſuperceded Contades, was equally unfortunate, and 
on the heights of Warbourg ſunk beneath the ſu- 
perior genius of prince Ferdinand. The death of 


George the Second, and the acceſſion of his grand. 


ſon George the Third. to the throne of England, 
changed not, at firſt, the councils of the Engliſh, 
or the fortune of the French; and the court of 
Verſailles, preſſed on every fide, implored the 
ſupport of the kindred crown of Spain. That 
kingdom was ruled by Charles the Third, late 
king of Naples and Sicily, and the ſon of Philip 
the Fifth. His elder brother, Ferdinand the 
Sixth, had invariably diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
| pacific diſpoſition, and refiſted the intrigues of 
France: but the preſent monarch, more ambi- 
tious, or more attached to the houſe of Bourbon, 
ſigned the celebrated F AM II IT Comeacr; an al- 
* which, with the ſingle exception of the 

American 
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American trade, naturalizes, in the dominions of 


the houſe of Bourbon, the ſubjects of each crown; 


and ſtipulates that the kings of France and _ 
ſhall look upon every power as the enemy of both, 


which becomes the enemy of either. 


Yet the aſſiſtance of Spain was feeble ard 


inadequate; her attempt to wound Great Bri- 
tain tlirough her ally, and to invade the neu- 


tral kingdom of Portugal, was ill concerted and 


worſe executed, and the Spaniards were com- 
pelled to abandon their haſty conqueſts with diſ- 


grace. Lewis was ſtill doomed to regret the un- 


availing ſlaughter of his ſubjects; and mareſchal 


Broglio, near the village of Kirch Denkern, was | 
repulſed by prince Ferdinand, with the loſs of five | 


thouſand men. France had indeed hitherto re- 
pelled the deſultory deſcents of the Engliſh on her 
coaſts ; but her pride was deeply wounded by a 
loſs, leſs important in its real value than humili- 


ati 
of 


ng in the eyes of Europe. - Belleifle, an iſland 
about twelve leagues in circumference, and 


ſituated between Port Lewis and the mouth of the 
Loire, was reduced by an armament from Eng- 
and; and the Britiſh banners diſplayed from Pa- 
lais, inſulted and alarmed the inhabitants of the 
adjacent coaſts. The recal of Broglio from the 
German army, with the joint appointment of the 
Prince of Soubiſe and Marſhal d'Etrees, inter- 


reputed 


as 


' 
\ 
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rupted not the rapid and triumphant career of 
prince Ferdinand. The French were compelled 
entirely to evacuate the electorate of Hanover 2 

and in the landgraviate of Heſſe they now oc- 

cupied Ziegenhayen alone : while the king of 
Pruſſia, by the death of the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
was delivered from his moſt formidable and im- 
placuber enemy. 7 

In As1A, the war, which had been à. D. 1757 
ſcarce ſuſpended by the peace of Aix= 176. 
la-Chapelle, was revived with increaſe of fury, 
and with the moſt diſaſtrous conſequences to 
France; her ſettlement of Chandernagore, on 
the banks of the Ganges, was taken by admiral 
Watſon and colonel Clive; general Lally was. 
compelled to retire from a fruitleſs attempt 
_ againſt the walls of Madraſs; he was afterwards 
defeated in ſucceſſive engagements, and re- 
duced. to feek ſhelter within the fortifications 
of Pondicherry : that ſettlement, the laſt that 
remained of any conſequence to the French on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, was inveſted by the 
Engliſh. After a gallant defence, Lally was oblig- 
ed by famine to ſurrender: his obſtinacy and vio- 
lence rejected thoſe terms of capitulation which he. 
might have obtained; and the victors, informed 
foon after of the hoſtile confederacy of the houſe 
of Bourbon, turned their arms againſt the ſettle» 

| ments 
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ments of Spain, and poſſeſſed themſelves of Ma- 
nilla, the capital of Luconia, one of the l 

of the Philippine iſlands. 
A. D. 1758. In Au RICA, Louiſbourg, garri- 
2762. ſoned by near three thouſand troops, 
under the command of the chevalier du Dru- 
court, was attacked by admiral Boſcawen, and 
the generals Amherſt and Wolfe: for fix weeks 
the governor maintained a gallant defence; he 
was at length compelled to ſurrender priſoner 
with his whole garrifon, and the afland of Cape 
Breton ſhared the fate of the capital. The 
conqueror next directed his attention to the con- 
tinent, and ſwept away in his progreſs the forts 
of Ticonderoga, Crown-Point, and Niagara. But 
in Canada the force of the French was ſtill en- 
tire; and the marquis of Montcalm, a brave and 
enterpriſing general, advantageouſly poſted, pro- 
tected with a formidable army Quebec, the capital 
of that province. His ſuperior force, and almoſt 
inacceſſible ſituation, could not repreſs the adven- 
turous ſpirit of the Engliſh; animated by the 
example of their general, Wolfe, they climbed the 
rugged aſcent of the Heights of Abraham; and 
were formed in battle on the ſummit, before 
Montcalm, lulled into ſecurity by the temerity of 
the attempt, would give credit to the intelligence. 
Convinced that the report was too true, he now 
determined to decide the fate of Canada in a 
. general 
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general engagement: but the adverſe fortune of 
France prevailed. - Montcalm, after diſplaying 
equal ſkill and courage, periſhed on the field, 


with above a thouſand of his braveſt ſoldiers. 


The Engliſh alſo purchaſed their victory at the 
expence of their general, whoſe early martial ge- 
nius-promiſed to rank him among the firſt com- 
manders of any age or nation; but their ſucceſs 
in every other point was brilliant and unalloyed; 
Quebec ſurrendered; and a ſubſequent attempt of 
M. de Levi to recover that city, was, after an 
| ineffectual victory, baffled by the perſevering 
valour of the garriſon. The remnant of the French 
forces, deſtitute of ſubſiſtence, mouldered away: 
the town of New Orleans, and a few plantations 
on the Miſſiſſippi, alone remained to France of 
all her ſettlements in North America; while in 
the Weſt Indies, the powerful armaments of the 
Engliſh wreſted from her the important and fruit- 
ful iſlands of Guadaloupe and Martinico; and 
ſoon after ſhook to the very baſis the grandeur and 
- proſperity of the houſe of Bourbon, by ſtorming 

the Havannah, the principal ſea-port in the iſland 
of Cuba, the key of the Gulph of Mexico, and 
the centre of the Spaniſh trade and n in 

the New Wor lc. N 
In ArRICA, France was wow from 5 FR "Bp | 
15 forts and factories which ſhe * . 
eſta- 
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eſtabliſhed on the river Senegal. Monſ. St. Saks : 
the governor of Goree, an iſland which lies at the 
diſtance of thirty leagues on the ſame coaſt, at- 
tempted to defend it from an Engliſh armament; 
conducted by commodore Keppel and colonel 
Worge; but his ardour was ill feconded by his 
garriſon, and he was reluctantly compelled to 
ſubmit to the ſuperior numbers of his enemies. 
A. D. 1558. But it was on the ſea, that element ever 
1759. fatal to the ambition of France, and the 
proud theatre of Bririſh triumph, that the houſe of 
Bourbon beheld its lofty hopes finally overwhelm< 
ed: that marine which the treaſures and reſources 


of Lewis had been devoted to create, was in a few 


years totally annihilated, The marquis du Queſne, 
with three ſhips of the line and a frigate, was 
intercepted between Cape de Gatt and Cartha- 
gena, by a confiderable. Engliſh ſquadron, under 
admiral Oſborne; the frigate eſcaped by the ſwift- | 
neſs of her failing, but two of the ſhips of the 
Une were taken after an obſtinate reſiſtance, and 
the third was driven on ſhore on the [Spaniſh 
coaſt. M. de la Clue, in attempting to paſs the 
ſtreights of Gibraltar with twelve ſhips of the 
- line, was encountered by admiral Boſcawen with 
| fourteen; the French ſoon ſought their ſafety in 
flight; de la Clue was wounded himſelf; two of 
his * ſhips were —_— two more deſtroyed, | 
| and 
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and the! remaining! eight found ſhelter TRY the 
cannon of Cadia. But the principal: fleet of France, : 
coniſiſting of twenty - one ſail of the line and four 
frigates, ſtill remained at Breſt, under the com- 


mand of M. Conſlans, and meditated a deſcent | 


on the coaſt. of Ireland. In the . proſecution; of 
this deſig; that | admiral, availed himſelf of a 
ſtorm! which had driven the Britiſh ſquadron i into 
their own harbours; but he had ſcarce put to fea | 
before his hopes were blaſted byf the appearance of 
admiral Hawke, with twenty-two: ſhips. of the 
line. Conflans, who dreaded the encounter, ſought 
ſhelter among che ſhoals and rocks of a lee: ſnore. 
He was purſued by his daring antagoniſt; his 
own ſhip, the Royal Sun, was driven on ſhore, 
and burnt by the French themſelves; the Hero 
ſhared the ſame fate, by the hands of the Eng- 
liſh; the Formidable ſtruck her colours; and the 
Theſee, the Superbe, and the Juſte, were buried in 
the ocean by the Britiſh cannon, or the fury of the 
waves; the reſt ſought refuge in the river Vilaine, 
The victors themſelves did not entirely eſcape the 
rage of the tempeſt; two of their ſhips ſtruck on 
a ſand, and were totally loſt ; but to the French 
marine, the wound, during the courſe of tbe yar, 
Was incurable; and thoſe ſhips which had eſcaped 
into the Vilaine, could nevet elude the vigilance 
of a Britiſh ſquadron conſtantly ſtationed to bak 
up the mouth of tha; river. 85 
01, lit. e Such 
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Suck repeated diſaſters Some 6% 


| A, v. nen. pride of Lewis; his finances were ex- | 
hauiteds. his commerce at a ſtand z his marine 
- avnihilaced; in the four different quarters of the 
world his arms had proved unfortunate; and his 
| allianee with Spain had only introduced that crown 1 
to à patticlpation of his calamities- Happily for 


him, the Engliſh councils were equally diſpoſed 


to peace. George the Third had diſmiſſed from 


adminiſtration the man whoſe commanding genius 5 


had changed the fortune of his country, and raiſed 
the Britiſh empire to a glory that aſtoniſhed the 
world: The new miniſter liſtened with readineſs 
to the propoſals of the court of Verſailles : the 
great outlines of the treaty were ſoon adjuſted, as 
both parties agreed to withdraw themſelves totally 
from the German war, and to reſtore the places 
they had taken. France alſo ceded to Great Bris 
tain, Canada, and the greateft part of her ſettle- 
ments in America; but retained the right of fiſh- 
ing on the coaſt of Newfoundland, with the ſmall 
iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. She received 
back Martinico, Guadaloupe, Goree, and Bellcifle, 
with the neutral iſland of St, Lueia; and her Eaſt- 
India Company were eſtabliſhed in their former 
ſettlements: but in return the conſented to de- 
ſtroy the harbour and demoliſh the fortifications 
of Dunkirk ; reſtored Minorca; yielded Grenada 
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and the Grenadines; and gave up all claim to the 
neutrab iſlands of St. Vincent, Dominica, and To- 
bago. - Her ally, Spain, obtained again the Ha- 
vannah, and all that part of the iſland of Cuba 
which had been conquered by the Engliſh ; but 
in return, Charles engaged tc to permit the Engliſh. 
to cut logwood in the Bay of Honduras, to eva- 
cuate Portugal, and to cede Florida to Great 
Britain. The king of Pruſſia ſoon after con- 
cluded a treaty with the Empreſs· Queen, by 
which all eonqueſts were mutually reſtored; and 
after a tedious and bloody war, the tranquillity 
of Hure! was once more pe re-eſtabliſhed. 


« ; . | : [ 
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| OREGIN OF THE. FRENCH PARLLAMENTI gu- 


DUCTION OF LAWYERS INTO THOSE COURTS— 
ERECT THEMSELVES INTO JUDGES DURING THE 
+ REIGN OF CHARLES THE SIXTH—ARE CON=". 
 FIKMED BY/CHARLES THE SEVENTH—PARLIA-' 


 / MENT CLAIMS THE KIGHT OF. REGISTERING. 
AND REMONSTRATING=—IS HUMBLED IN THE 


REIGN OF LEWIS THE THIRTEENTH--ACQUIRES 


NEW STRENGTH DURING THE MINORITY OF 


Is S$UCCESSOR—REDUCED AGAIN BY LEWIS 


THE FOURTEENTH—ON THE DEATH OF THAT 


MONARCH DECLARES THE DUKE OF ORLEANS: 


SOLE REGENT=—IS BANISHED, AND RECALLED: T 
BY LEWIS THE FIFTEENTH. 


— 


TIE! Ire treaty, which delivered 8 from 
the ſtorms of foreign war, promiſed a ſeaſon of 


reſt and tranquillity to his declining years; his. 


hat of tranſ-atlantic dominion. had expoſed the 


veſſel of the ſtate to imminent danger; and at 


length eſcaped from the fury of the tempeſt, it 
might naturally have been expected that his cau- 
tion' and vigilance would Have been exerted to 


leer 
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ſteer ao of the ſhoals of domeſtic contention. | 
But his reign was deſtined to prove equally ini- 7 
mical to the happineſs of his people, and to the 
| deſpotic power of his ſucceſſor; the political ho- 
rizon began already to be darkened with - thoſe 
clouds which afterwards burſt with accumulated 
violence on the head, and ſhook to ie mT foun- 
: dation the throne, of his grandſon. | | 
The power of the firſt. monarchs of Fons 
had been bounded by the national aſſemblies, to | 
Which was frequently applied the name of Par- 
LIAMENTS : but when the feeble ſucceſſors of 
Charlemagne ſuffered the reins to drop from their 
bands, the barons. aſſumed thoſe privileges which 
had been formerly annexed to the crown; and 
while they governed their own diſtricts with inde- 
pendent ſway, neglected the general concerns of 
' the Kate, and unleſs urged by private advantage, 
ſeldom deigned to attend the public ſummons. 
The vigour of Philip, ſurnamed AversTus, re- 
ſtored the ſemblance of regal authority; while 
the juſtice and wiſdom which his edicts diſplayed, - 
allured the concurrence rather than commanded 
the obedience of his ſubjects. He united to the 
crown ſeveral of -the moſt conſiderable provinces 
of France; he embelliſhed the principal towns 
and cities of his dominions ;. and generally ſue- 
ceſsful in war, he was nee and ee in 


e. 
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The integrity and piety of his ſon ies — | 
1 Lewis the Ninth, caſt the ſame luſtre on the 
crown as had adorned it during the proſperous ' 
reign of Philip. Though defeated and even made 
captive in his unfortunate expedition againſt the 
infidels, his juſtice and devout humility blended 
with that of king the holy appellation. of ſaint; 
and his ſubjects were diſpoſed to liſten with re- 


verence to a legiſlator, who, ſevere to himſelf, 


directed his ſole views to the benefit of the ſtate: | 
is patience and vigilance were continually ex- 


erciſed in alleviating the diſtreſſes of his people, 


and reſtoring that order which had been ſubvert- 
ed by the nay and en bee a mar- 


_ tial age. 
The Liane which St. FOE gave to 


tis code of Juſtinian, and the body of inftitu- 


tions which in his reign were compiled from the 
Roman laws, eſtabliſhed a grand revolution in 
the maxims of jurifprudence, and in the cogni- 
zance of civil cauſes. New courts were erected 


buy bis authority or example throughout the king 


dom; the feudal judges who preſided over them, 
brave and indolent, by genius and habit were but 
ill qualified patiently to inveſtigate the theory of 
a complicated ſcience, or to toll through volumes 
which daily increaſed upon their hands; the nu- 
merous charters of enfranchiſement, which had 

5 a N „ . 
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been granted to different towns and villages, re- 


auired a variety of ſtipulations and exceptions; 
and the opinions and judgments of canoniſts.and 
|  _ elerks were inceſſantly demanded, either to frame 
ne regulations, or to explain the gld ones. 
HFence this claſs of men, by degrees, entered 
into the functions of judicature, and became con, 
ſtituent members of thoſe courrs of juſtice which 
were ſummoned by the kings, either for the der 
termination of general feudal queſtiqns, ; or of pri 
ate claims of right; and which were convened 
any time, or in any part of the kingdom, ac- 
cording to the royal pleaſure. The ſecular peers 
and lords, whom they at firſt only aſſiſted with 
"their adyice, ſoon yielded to their ſuperiority in 
thoſe tribunals; inſtead of the ſimplicity and.con- 
ciſeneſs which characteriſed the feudal forms af 
+ trial, and that martial appearance which can be 
| compared. only to the warlike ſplendour of a Po- 
Jiſh diet, the judges, in peaceful dignity, devoted 
their attention to the nice diſcuflign of law queſ: 
tions, and encouraged thoſe ſubtleties which, at 
once perplex.and protract, and which throughout 
Europe e {a 4 diſgrage the woc n fe 
of zuſtice,. | f 5 1 
Ter thole » wha, 0 had raiſed, eme to, emj- 
pence; by. .the. Knowledge. of the law; were {yl 
OG decifions wr MERELY, moon 1 
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roperty of the ſubject, and rembined ein ded. 
from the diſcuſfion of matters of political i import - 
afice. The national aſſemblies had ſunk into diſ- 
uſe; the court of peers; Which originally was 
ccompoſed of only fix ſecular and fix eccleſiaſtical 
peets, bat which had inſenſibly admitted the moſt 
powerful barons and biſhops, and the it 
| officers' of the crown, were reftraihed”to appeas 
- which involved the intereſts ol erlons orf the fame 
Tank, the privileges of the peera ge, or the pre- 
| renfions-of the throne; and Phik the Fair,” the 
grandſon of St. Lewis, alarmed by the thunders 
of the Vatican, and-defirous of finding foine ſup- 
port in the coticurrence of his pe ople at large, 
| canvened an afſembly of the three orders of his 
1 kingdom, the nobility, the clergys and the com 
i mons; and for the firſt time introduced the fatter | 
5 Aut the grand council of the fte: 
= "Phe example of Philip was ümitatetl by his 
ſucceffors; and theſe aſſemblies, which obtained 
indiſcriminately the i names of Srarzs- GENERAL, 
or PaxIIANAUxrs, were held as the neceſſities of 
the ſovereigti ſuggzelted till the reign of Lewis | 
tlie Thirteenth, | But che kings of France,” ever 
jealous. of their Fr Piri, endeavoured to” prevent 
"then froth aſſubing a ned form'or regu- 
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blies, to diminiſh the danger of their unanimity, 
vere repeatedly held at the ſame time, and at- 
tended by commiſſioners from the 'crown.” The 
later pririces of the Houſe of Valois even endea- 
youred/to ſübſtitute in their place conventions of 
the notables, and other partial meetings of the 
nobles; and whenever diſtreſs impelled chem, ir 
was ſtill with reluctance they had reeourſe 
their laſt refource of the arr rer 
enen SLRS e a e 
3 While the cher) of nee were im- 
> prefied with evident jealouſy of theſe aſſemblies, 
they nouriſhed with care that court of juſtice 
| which was compoſed of the moſt eminent among 
the nobility, the clergy, and the profeſſors of the 
law, and which, equally with the rational” aſſembly 
and the fates-general,” had acquired the denomi- 
nation of Parliament. Philip the Fair fixed the 
permanent ſeat of it at Paris; and as one cham- / 
ber was inſufficient for the arrangement and diſ- 
patch of appeals, he formed another, whieh was 
called the Chamber of Inqueſts. Theſe chambers 
were appointed 1 to meet twice in the year at th 
terms of All Saints and Eaſter, when their ſeſſions 
were continued for two months: but it is proba- 
ble, chat during the anarchy of the unfortunate | 
reign of Charles the Sixth, the magiſtrates conti 
nued to fit without intermiſſion; and the ſeſſions 
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of hs parliament. have. ever ſince been RIPE hes 
gally prorogued- by their m and the 
termination of gublic buſineſs. 1 OR 
From the, moment that the eee ; 
was eſtabliſhed, the progreſs of it was rapid and 
intereſting, + The principal barons prefided with 
their ſwords. by their fides, as the ſupreme judges; 
but ignorant of the juriſprudence, their deciſions 
| were directed by the opinions of the moſt able 
lawyers, who, as counſellors, explained to them 
' the edicts of the ſtate and the cuſtoms of the 
kingdom. The nobles, during the calamities 
which afflicted the æra of Charles the Sixth, .de- 
ſerted their judicial ſtation; and it was immedi- 
ately occupied by the moſt able profeſſors of the 
law. When Charles the Seventh recovered Paris 
from the arms of the-Engliſh, it was his firſt care 
to re-eſtabliſh the adminiſtration of juſtice; he 
compoſed the grand chamber of parliament of 
thirty counſellors, half laity and half eccleſiaſtics; | 
the chamber of inqueſts he augmented to forty 
members; and confining his appointments to 
thoſe only verſed i in the law, delivered his people 
from the meiope ler a; an at no: 
dility. : WT 
be, posefh pes 3 . Sn, ICs 
poſiory for the royal edicts, induced the kings of 
oe 10 enroll ther. in [the — of their 
gourtz 
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courts. of parliament ; and the members of thoſe. 
courts ſoon availed themſelves of this cuſtom, to 
diſpute the legality of any regulation which had 
not been thus regiſtered. But the right of re- 
monſtrating, which in modern times has been aſ- 
ſerted with ſo much vigour, only feebly appeared 
in the reign of Lewis the Eleventh ; and during 
the minority of his ſon, Charles the Eighth, when 
the duke of Orleans diſputed the regency with 
the lady of Beaujeu, and endeavoured to allure _ 
the parliament of Paris to ſupport his pretenfions, 
in oppoſition to the determination of the States» 
General, the prefident of that court replied, ** that 
it was the buſineſs of the parliament ſolely to 
5 adminiſter juſtice to the people; and that war, 
tec the management of the revenue, and the go- 
cc vernment of the king, were not within their 
_ © province: and he ſtrongly recommended to 
the duke, to reſtrain himſelf within the limits of 
his allegiance, and not to interrupt the. pern 
lity of the kingdom. 
5 But this moderation was of ** e As 
the influence of the States-General diminiſhed, that 
of the parliament daily increaſed; the court of / 
Peers, reſigning its ſeparate claim of juriſdiction, | 
was blended with it; and the kings of France, 
by holding their ſupreme beds of juſtice in this 
court, inveſted it with the ſupreme authority of 
VVV 1 the 
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the ſtate bock i in civil and n be : The : 
encroachments of the ſee of Rome firſt. engaged 
the attention of the parliament; and in the-reigh 
of Francis the Firſt, ſome ſtrong remonſtrances 
avere preſented againſt the miſmanagement of the 
finances, and the impious rapacity which had 
ſtripped St. Martin of the ſilver rails that had 
been n on his l 895 n the hy | 
| 0 = | 
In the San and feeble Re gh of Praia the 
Lora; when the progreſs of the reformed reli- 
gion awakened che fears of the moſt zealous ca- 
tholics, and afforded a pretence to the ambition 
of the houſe of Lorrain, the members of the par- 
liament were ſummoned to deliver their opinions 
on religious toleration; and the lords of the coun- 
cil and the Guiſes mutually agreed to refer the 
deciſion of this important queſtion to that court. 
After long and warm debates, the majority of the 
Parliament, by an edict, eſtabliſhed the authority 
of the Roman or apoſtolic church; they declared 
the adminiſtration of any other religious rites ca- 
pital crimes, and the judgment of them was left 
_ x0 the provincial courts. Heretical opinions were 
Conſigned to the eccleſiaſtical tribunals; but the 
power of puniſhing: the culprits remained with 
the ſecular magiſtrates, who were reſtricted from 


ings. ſeverer ſentence than baniſhment. 
When 
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When Charles the ninth, the brother'and ſug- 
ceſſor of Francis, on the fatal eve of St. Bartho- 
lomew, involved the unſuſpecting Hugonots in 
one promiſcuous maſſacre, and ſtaĩned the me- 
mory of his reign with indelible infamy, the court 
of parliament praiſed the prudence of the king, 
who declared in that court, that he had only an- 
ticipated the deſigns of Coligny and the proteſt-, 


ants againſt his own perſon; yet the preſident, de. 
Thou could not forbear adding, That if the 
4 conſpiracy: of Coligny was real, he ought to 


© have bees proceeded againſt legally.“ 


In the ſubſequent reign of Henry the Third, 0 


when France was agitated by the ambition of 


the houſe of Lorrain, and the formidable confe- 


deracy of the League, the parliament, maintained, 
pure and unſhaken their allegiance to their ſove- 


reign. On the aſſaſſination of the duke of Guiſe, | 


the capital was ſubjected to the licentious caprice 
of the council of ſixteen; and Harlai, the preſi- 


dent of che parliament, with Meſſrs. de Thou 


and Potier, ho had incurred the diſpleaſure of 


the zealous leaguers, were by the triumphant fac- 
tion committed to the Baſtile. A more unfortu- 
nate fate awaited. the preſident Briſſon, who after 
the Maſſination ' of Henry the Third, had endea- 
voured to awake the loyalty of the Pariſians toy | 
wards Henry the Fourth, and was executed, with- 
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out the form of trial, by a ſentence of the © coun- 


eil of fixteen. _ 
When that mon wel ore his WI bs 


reftored the parliament to its dignity and free- 
domʒ and thoſe edicts which had been extorted 


by the power of the league, againſt himſelf and 
his predeceſſor, were formally annulled. But 
when Henry himſelf, grateful for the former fer-. 


he had abjured, in the edict of Nantz, which was 
regiſtered in parliament, granted to the reformed 


a permiſſion to aſſemble at what place and at what 
time they pleaſed, to admit foreigners into their 
ſynqds, and at pleaſure to quit the kingdom to 


join foreign ſynods, the parliament heſitated not 
to remonſtrate againſt a conceſſion ſo dangerous 
to the royal authoriry. The ſovereign liſtened 
with pleaſure to the language of loyalty; but the 


reformed were entitled to his confidence ; he wiſh- 


ed to extinguiſh the rancour between the proteft- 
ants and catholics by a generous toleration; and 


he compelled- the e * to A r 
ter the edic. 1 


On the death of klensy che e . par- 


| Hhament confirmed the title of his widow to the 


regency, during the minority of Lewis the Thir- 
teenth. Even after that prince came of age to 


| allume che reins of ESE, they vindicated | 


C their 


HISTORY OF FRANCE: 19 
their authority againſt the duke dEpernon; who. 
had preſumed to releaſe by force a ſoldier from 
the priſon of St. Germain. The king; partial to 


the duke, commanded the parliament to diſcon - 
tinve their proceedings; the parliament obeyed; 


but at che ſame time they determined to ſtop the 


adminiſtration of juſtice; till they had received ſa- 
tisfaction for this inſult to their body; and though 
the king diſapproved their reſolution, the duke 
YEperncy was at e e to a perſonal 
ſubmiſſion.” 1 8 Bob ba 
But when the eee beni of Riche- 
lieu guided the counſels of his ſovereign; the par- 
| hament were taught to reſpect the voice of a 
maſter : Their mediation in favour of the queen 
mother was ſeverely reproved, and they were re- 
| duced, at Metz, to implore the pardon of inſult- 
ed majeſty. By acquieſcing in the deſires of the 


court in diſſolving the marriage of the duke of 


Orleans, the brother of the king, with Margaret 
of Lorrain, they reconciled themſelves to the 
haughty cardinal; yet unmindful of their late hu- 
miliation, they again expoſed themſelves to his 
reſentment by refiſting the eſtabliſhment of the 
French Academy; and though their oppoſition 
was ineffectual, that miniſter ever after 9 
them with jealouſy and averſion. | 
The death of the cardinal was ſoon ſucceeded 
"7 that of Jas the Thirteenth ; and the mino- 
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rity of his ſon was enten to the cate. Nr” the 


luctance to the authority of a foreigner and a 


refuſed to regiſter, We 


— ben gm — mpg — 


1 


queen mother, Anne of Auſtria. That princeſs 
called to the ſupreme direction of affairs the car- 
dinal Mazarin, and the nation ſabauittedowith re- 


prieſt. The parliament availed themſelves of the, 
general indignation to ſhake off the fetters which 
Richelieu had impoſed, and to aſſume powers, un · 
known before. Some vexatious edicts whichithey 
2 the. ſignal of public re· 
volt; the queen, to enforce obedience, arreſted | 


ſevetal of the counſellors; and the people eſpouſ- 


ing the cauſe of the parliament, whom they, gon» 


fideredas-their champions ;againſt an oppreſſive 


miniſter, tumultuovſly aſſembled i in arms, and 
barricadoed the ſtreets. The court, alarmed at 
their hoſtile appearance, reſtored the members. of 


the parliament to their freedom; and ſoon after 
abandoned a capital which, it could no longer go - 


vern.,. For four ſucceſſive years the parliament. 
alternately oppoſed the authority of the regent, 


and launched i its edicts againſt the princes of the 


blood. Amidſt every ſpecies uf.anarghy.a and. cis 
vil commotion, Lewis the Fourteenth. attained 
the age fixed. for his majority; he; appeared in his 
parliament, boldly reprimanded their preſump- 


tion, and baniſhed thoſe members whoſe acti- 


vity bad Fengered them nimeſt conſpicuous... The 
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| get of em fubmitted to the mandates of 
their ſovetrign ;. they cancelled the obnoxious 
edicts againſt Mazarin; they received that mini- 
ter with every mark of regard and approbation ; 
anch during the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth the 
paäarliament of Paris was e, to Wp = 
JED obſequious ſilence. 5 

Towards the cloſe of the reign ol that's mo- | 
a ſome feeble murmurs eſcaped them againſt 
the bull UxroENITus, which they conſidered as 
an infringement on the liberties of the Gallican 
church; but no ſooner had Lewis expired, than 
the: parliament embraced the opportunity of 
eſcaping from that ſubjection i in which” he had 
held theini; and, contrary to the will of the de- 5 
ceaſed monarch, they veſted. the ſole power of 
de regency: in the hands of the duke of Orleans. 
Vet the freedom of their expoſtulations with that 
prince on the ruinous ſyſtem. of Law; determined 
him to diſmiſs them to Pontoiſe ; and they were 
compelled to purchaſe their recall by the moſt 
degrading conceffions. | We have fince beheld. | 
them, on the reſumption of the bull Unigenitus, 
refiſting Lewis the Fifteenth in the plenitude of 
his power; and though repeatedly baniſhed, yet 
_ conſtantly recalled, and gathering from each fall, 
increaſe of vigour. 

From the time of Philip the Fair the parlia- 
Vol. III. Es ment 
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ment of Parts advanced rapidly, and oc 
gathered ſtrength in ĩts progreſs. In the different 


and moſt flouriſhing. cities of France, other par- 


_ Hiaments, on a ſimilar principle; were gradually 
erected; but though we have traced the coun- 


ſellors of hw thus elevating themſelves to the 


higheſt and nobleſt oſſice of government, and diſ- 


dom, yet the notions of honour peculiar to the 


Sothic nations precluded them from being enno- 
dled by their places: they were officially affoci- 
' ated with peers, and had fat in judgment on 


Princes of the blood ; yet for. ſeveral centuries 
they in vain ſtruggled to obtain admiſſion; into 


che order of nobility ; and it was not till che teign 


of Lewis the Fourteenth, who had humbled their 


power, that their vanity was gratified by the in- 


dulgence of that monarch, whoſe edict firſt enti- 
tled them to the honours and privileges of the 
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of THE PARLIAMENT OF PARIS—OF ROUEN 
_  —DEATH OF THE DAUPHIN=SREMONSTRANCES + 
OF, THE PARLIAMENT OF BRITTANY——LEWIS 
RECLAIMS FROM THE POPE THE TERRITORIES 
. DFAVIGNON AND THE VENAISSIN==CONQUERS 
CORSICA — MARRIAGE OF THE DAUPHIN — 
PROSECUTION OF THE DUKE D*AIGUTL LON 
DIFFERENCE WITH THE PARLIAMENT REVIVED 
 —THE MEMBERS BANISHED=SNEW TRiBU=s 
Nals ESTABLISHED, AND NEW LAWS FRAMED 


<— DIFFERENCE WITH THE PRINCES OF THE 


 BLOOD=—GENERAL DISCONTENT OF THE PEO- 
PLE—DEATH OF LEWIS THE FIFTEENTH; 


; y V HILE Lewis ſunk beneath the fottune 
and genius of his foreign enemies, the parliament . 
of Paris were vigorouſly engaged in purſuing their 
triumph over-their domeſtic foes. The arts and - 
influence of the Jeſuits had obtained and enforced 
the bull Unigenitus ; and their victory had been 
conſidered as a dangerous wound to the dignity of 
* nn. But that order, that had obtruded 
28 2 itſelf 
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itſelf into the cabltinty of the moſt powerful po- 
tentates of Europe, that had attained almoſt an in- 
dependent ſovereignty in America, now tottered 
on the brink of deſtruction. A conſpiracy which 
they had framed and encouraged againſt the life 


of the king of Poland, excited the general de- 


teſtation; and while they laboured under this odi- | 


um, "Tha fraudulent practices to which their ava- 


rice ſtimulated them in France, completed their 
diſgrace, and expoſed them to _ hoo, of the 
civil law. 2 HO 1 TSY HD ft | 268 27 0 
La Valette, chief of their. ERPs at Mar- 
tinico, had ever fince- the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle carried on, for the benefit of his ſociety; an 
extenſive and advantageous commerce: by his in- 
genious and bold ſpeculations, he had augmented 
it to ſuch a degree as to excite the jealouſy of the 


merchants - and inhabitants of the colony; he 


formed eſtabliſhments in the neighbouring iſlands, 


and had factories at Dominica, Grenada; St. 


Lucia, and St. Vincent; he drew bills of ex- | 
change upon . Marſeilles, Nantz, Lyons, Paris, 


Cadiz, Leghorn, and Amſterdam; and his am- 


bition aſpired to monopolize the trade of France 
in the Weſt-Indies, when his projects were blaſt- 
ed by an event as calarnitous ' as it was ee 


* 1 ee putt 
* veſſels laden with ob went over the 
ſeas 
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ſeas in ſecurity, when the Engliſh. commenced 
 _ thoſe hoſtilities. fatal to ſo many ſpecylators, and, 
eſpecially to the brothers Lionay and Gouffre, 
merchants at Marſeilles, who, in expectation of 
two millions of merchandize, had accepted notes 


„ 


to the amount of a, million and an half, drawn 
by the Jeſuits. Stunned by this heavy blow, 
they in vain en the ſupport of the ſociety 
of Jeſus; that or der, blind to its real intereſt, 
was either deaf ; eee intreaties, or too tardy. 
in its aſſiſtance. Before their courier arrived, 
the houſe of the Lionays ſtopped, payment, and, 
throughout the principal commercial towns. in 
Francę involved a mulinnde of unfortunate pere. 
ſons in their run. 3 5 
Thoſe who were intereſted as GE ih, D. 1 
ferers in the failure of the Lionays, 92 58 rs 7550 
ſought for indemnification from. the order of the 
Jeſuits ; they aſſerted that La Valette had acted, as, | 
aà monk indeed neceſſarily muſ} do, for the benefit | 
of bis ſocjety ; and on the refuſal of the order 
to make good the loſſes they had ſuſtained. in their 
connection with their agent, they carried their. 
cauſe, before the parliament of Paris. 
Þ That aſſembly eagerly ſeized the opportunit ob 
| bumbling their domeſtic enemies. The Jeſuits 
_ were every were cited before their tribunals, and 
prgpred to do juſtice to their creditors. | In vain 
55 3 5 dia ; 
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did they urge that commerce being forbidden to 
religious orders by the canons of the church, and | 
by the laws, the engagements of La Valette were 
perſonal, and ought not to involve the ruin of a 
whole ſociety. But the completion of their etrora 
was the giving into the ſnares that had Been pre- 
pared for them by theit adverſaries: theſe, in 
order to prove that the go vernment of the Jeſuits 
was deſpotic; that every —— was ſubmitted to 
the power of the general]; and that Father de la 
Valette neither was, nor could be, any thing elſe 
chan the agent of the ſociety, appealed to the 
conſtitutions of the order. The Jeſuits ppru- 5 
dently accepted the challenge, and referredto the 
ſame authority to juſtify their aſſertion, that the 
ſociety had no property, and that the funds . = 
longed to the ſeveral houſes or colleges. 
The myſterious volume, which had dock fs 
carefully ſecluded from the light, was now pro- 
- duced ip open court: it was found to contain an 
adtnirable, but alarming picture of the order; 
all the members of which being united by the 
conformity of their morals, and the reſemblance 
of their doctrine and manners, ſubmitted impli- 
citly ta their chief; and formed a diſtinct body in 
the ſtate, ſobject to the ſole controul of their ge 
neral, who was abſolute over their actions, . their | 
fortunes, and their Une ” 


- ig 
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— io rene: iſdevered; that from 
the period of their former expulſion they had again 
been admited into the kingdom on certain von- 
ditions, which they had never fulfilled, and to 
which their general had obſtinately refuſed to 
ſubſcribe 3 ſo that the contract between this re- 
ligious order and the ſtate had never been com- 
pleted; and their exiſtence in France was the 
effect only of toleration, and not of adoption. 
| - Fo theſe fatal diſcoveries were added the 'dif- 
poſitions of the marchioneſs de Pompadour, and 
her favourite miniſter. The mareſchal Belleiſle, 
who had entruſted the education of his only ſon 
to the Jeſuits, died before the concluſion” of 
the peace; and to his influence ſueceeded the 
duke de Ch hoiſeul, a nobleman who diſliked, 
and was honoured by the hatred of, the order. 
This miniſter, of an active and bold turn of mind, 
endeavoured to effect revolutions not only in 
ſtates, but alſo in the opinibns of the people; 
ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour of modern phi- 
loſophy, and an enemy to the power of re- 
ligious communities, his ſentiments gave weight 
to the proceedings of parliament : the writings 
of the Jeſuits were pronounced to contain doctrines 
ſubverſive of all civil government, and injurious 
to the ſecurity of the ſacred perſons of ſovereigns: 
the attempt of Damien on the life of the king 
i WS > Was » 


. 
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Vas attributed to their ſuggeſtians; and evgry thing E 
ſeemed to foretel their ſpeedydiſſolution. 
Let one feeble. ra of hope broke in upon the 

gloom from the proſpect of royal fayour; and 
Lewis, who bad beheld the late proceedings with in- 
difference, was now allured by the ſolicitations of 


the friends tothe ſociety, faintly, to interpoſe in 


their behalf. Phe royal mandate, for the ſpate of a 
year, averted their impending deſtiny; and during 
that period, all deciſions againſt the ſociety were 


commadlation was drawn up, and ſubmitted; to 


latter, at this critical moment, diſplayed an ill- 


timed haughtineſs, and imprudent inflexibility; 
. Let them: eriſt as; they were, or not exiſt at all,” 


| wasihis:injudicious- anſwer. */ The indifference of 
theiking returned; the activity of the parliament 


was; rekindled; and * decree of Prone ; 
r. e enſued. Fi: 7 
The parliament e the bulls, briefs, con: 
Mens: and other regulations of the ſociety 
called of Jeſus; to be encroachments of authority, 
and abuſes of government; they diſſolved the ſo- 
ciety; forbad the members to wear the habit of 
the order ; and interdicted them from the paſſeſ . 
ſion of any prebends, livings, or pulpits, or an 
ou Clerical. or 3 offices. Their col- 
. I 85 * 
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"4 3 were ſeized; their effects confiſcated; and 
the king joining in the general reſentment, fe- 
conded the decree of the parliament, by an edict 
which utterly - aboliſhed the e of - Jeſuits 7 
througheut his) dominions. 1X Lite nn, 
But the king of France, while he. *. 5. en 
| repoſed in the arms of beauty, ie 7 * 
thought, chat in joining to ſuppreſs, a religious 
order, he had kindled a flame which might prove 
fatal to deſpotic government. The French par- 
liament, elated by their victory over eccleſiaſtical 
tyranny, now attempted to ſet bounds to the ab- 
ſolute power of the crown, and ſeemed determined 
to confine. it within the limits of law. An edi& 
which Lewis iſſued for the continuance of ſome 
taxes which were to have ended with the war, 
vas conſidered by the parliaments as an unwar- 
rantable burthen; and a ſecond edict, which ena 
bled the crown to redeem its debts at an inade- 
quate price, was repreſented as a violation of the 
public faith. The flame rapidly ſpread through 
the kingdom; the different parliaments ſtrongly 
remonſtrated againſt, and ultimately refuſed to re- 
giſter, the edicts; and thoſe. of Paris and Rouen 


diſtinguiſned hemſelves by their firm and ani- 


mated language. The ſubject, ſaid the lat- 
ter, has a right to the eaſieſt and leaſt bur; 
65 SENATE, method of contributing to the wants 
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6 of the ſtate. This right, which is founded in 
ec nature, belongs to every nation in the world, 
'* whatever may be its form of government; it is 
t principally the right of the Francs; and in a 
& more eſpecial manner that of your province of 
e Normandy. The Norman charter furniſhes on 
4 this head the moſt reſpectable monuments of 
* our national immunities, and of the JUSTICE of 
* the kings, your auguſt predeceſſors. We there 
find that no tax can be laid on your ſubjects of 
« this province, unleſs it be agreed to in the at · 
ſembly of the people of the three eflates. This 
i charter fubſifts in its r force ; it makes part af 
© your people's rights, which you ſwore to N | 


0 before Him BY WHOM KINGS REIGN,” 


From the ſouth they echoed, without 4 dimi- 
nution, the voice of the northern parhaments ; 
and that of. Bourdeaux heſitated not to declare, 
that it was their. duty 4n regiſtering an edict to 
bear witneſs to the people that the tax was juſt; 
and to the king, that his people are ſtill able to 


ſumiſn the ſupplies ; at Thoulouſe, at Grenoble, 


and Beſangon, they purſued the fame en 
and held the ſame language. „ 

A., D. 1763. The court, to combat this i 
64. tion, ſent down the different governors 
of the provinces, with orders in the king's name 
to regiſter the edicts by force, and to cauſe them 
1 | | ta 
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to be obeyed, - 7 The duke of Fitz-· James accord 0 


' Ingly repaited to Thoulouſe, the duke of Har- 
court to Rouen, and Monſieur Meſvil to Greno- 
ble. The former in vain ſet guards upon the 


85 houſes of the prineipal magiſtrates, and menaced | 


the reſt with the ſame reſtraint; the patriotic 
party was provoked rather than intimidated by 
this rigour: the neighbouring parliament of Pro- 
vente eſpouſed with ardour the cauſe of their 


| brethren of Thaulouſe; they deelared, that by the | 
ge in the capital of Languedoc, the whole na- 


tion, and the throne itſelf, was wounded by tyran- 
nical acts; the members of thepartiament of Thou - 
louſe, animated by the friendly aſſurances of Pro- 
vence, as ſoon as they could afſemble, came ta 
more effectual reſolutions, and determined to ar- 
reſt their governor, though acting · with the autho« 


rity and under the immediate direction of the. 


crown, and to proceed againſt him as a criminal. 
The duke of Harcourt and Monſieur Meſnil, 
in Rouen and Grenoble, imitated the conduct of 
the duke of Fitz - James, and were encountered 


by a fitnilar oppofition ; their reſpecłive parlia- 
ments commanded their bodies to be ſeized, and 


to be brought to the priſons of the court; and in 


caſe they could not be apprehended; their eſtates 
and effects were t& be confiſcated,” or put under 
the admimiſtration of a legal commiſiary;”/ 


The 
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A D. C20 pfen{Pomgetiane had terminated with 
her life; cn amidſt theſe convulſions, the dauphin 


tion, expired i in the thir 
Maria Thereſa, the infapta of Spain, whom be had 


1 . 


/ 
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of France, a prince of a pigus and mild diſpoſi- 
y ſeventh. year of his age. 


firſt eſpouſed, died in child · bed; and the daugbter | 


"of whigh ſhe, was delivered, ſurvived her mother 


put a ſhort time. Hlis ſecond marriage, i in 1747s 
with Maria Joſepha, of Saxony, proved) more 


fruitfulz and he left behind him three ſons, the 
duke of Berri, the count of Provence, andithe 


count of Artois, with two daughters. The king 


immediately conferred the title of dauphin on;the 


duke of Berri; but With 2, proper attention to 


the memory af his deceaſed ſon, ordered that. the 


dowager dauph ineſs fhauld, FERAIR pregefeneg of 


his royal bighneſs, och % b. 
#16 {by 2. 766." 2. 


tif the. heart of LN cs 
ch geen ſenſihle of paternal emo 
dinge * caręs of ſovereignty allowed, bim mot 


do indulge his ſorrows in retirement. The voice 
of freedom had been heard chrough the different 


provinces of the kingdom; the parliament. of 
Brittany. had refuſed to the crown a free gift 


of ſeyen hundred thouſand livres; and they, were 


ſingled out to experience the weight of the royal 
We A old keen was diſſolved; 


a ne 
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a new commiſſion of fixty members was appoints 
ed by the Eing in its room; and a ſevere proſe- 


cation was at the ſame time cartied on againſt the 
degraded members: But in the inftant that ſens 
tence was to have paſſed, "Eewis prudently ſtop- 
ped the proceſs, and endeavoured to conciliate 
the affections of his people, * n a ge- 
| neral amneſty in their favou. = 
The clemeney of the monareh was trete 
with diſdain; the cbunſellors of the parliament 
of Brittany refuſed to reſume their functions: 
and alledged, that as they had taken an oath 


d their parliament, they could not plead be- 


fore the commiſſion which the king had ap- 
| pointed in its room. Lewis, enraged at their 
oppoſition, ordered them to be included in the 
liſt of thoſe who were to be drafted for the mi- 

litia; ſuch as the lot fell on were immediately 
obliged to join their reſpective battalions, and 
the reſt were de in eee the e 

guard. 5 I 
The parliament of Paris bad not beheld with 

indifference the fate of their brethren in Brit- 
tany; they had applauded their conduct, and 


exhorted them to perſevere in their oppoſition. 


But the freedom of their remonſtrances ſoon drew 
r them the Wege cenſure; Lewis ſuddenly - 
POD BY vl < HEL [38033301 . „ . 
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appeared in the capital, preſented himſelf in ths 
public court, m ſeverely reprimanded the te- 
merity of the members; he addedy with the dig+ | 
nity of offended majeſty, J will not ſuffer an 
aſſociation to be formed in my kingdom, which 
* might grow into a confederacy of refiſtance,” 
Ihe deputies from the parliament of Rouen ä 
bad pointedly reminded. the ſovereign of his co · 


-ronation oath, and inſinuated a compact between 


the king and the people. The anſwer of Lewis 
- was conveyed. in the ſtrongeſt terms: © The 
„ oath that I have made, not to the nation, 
„ as you take upon you to ſay, but to God 
alone.” This diſtinction proclaimed his de- 
termination to ſuffer no earthly oppoſition to 
his will; the parliaments were for a moment 
awed by the imperious voice of the monarch ; 
and a tranſient and' deceitful calm ſucceeded the 
hollow murmurs of diſcontent, _ 
A. D. 2767. From curbing the free and us 
17868. ſpirits of his parliaments, Lewis dis 
tected his attention to the ſtate of foreign pow- 
ers. Poland was afflited with all the calami - 
ties that attend religious rancour and civil com · 
motion: The diſtance of that country precluded 


ſuperior policy, limited his views 10 Corſica, 
an land in the Mediterranean. , nnn. to 
; | this 


#he interference of Frances and her king, with - 
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ehis enterpriſe, the patrimony of St Peter, de- | 


fended alone by ſpiritual arms, was doomed to 

experience the more formidable weapons of the 
King of, France. On the refuſal of the pope to 
recal a brief which. he had publiſhed againſt the 
duke of Parma, Lewis thought proper to re- 
claim the territories of Avignon and the Ve- 

naiſſin, as fiefs belonging to him; and the Ro- 
min pontiff, having no troops to oppoſe him, 
could. only denounce againſt him the penalties 
incurred by thoſe who ſeize on effects belong- 
ing to the church. But the thunders of the 
Vatican, once ſo terrible, were no longer re- 
garded; and the marquis of Rochecouart, with 


train of the pope; and received, in the name 
of the king, thi homage and ſubmiſſion ws; 


prople.. 15 
a ——— ni e 
a —ů torhead the hardy and ſtub· 769. 


born natives of Corſica. Theſe had reſiſted, 
with manly firmneſs, the oppreſſive councils of 
the Genoeſe, who claimed the ſovereignty af 
che ifland by right of conqueſt, But Genoa, 
© unable to ſupport her pretenſions, transferred 


the regiment of Dauphine, expelled. the feeble | 


them to France, on condition that Lewis ſhould - 


Put her in full poſſeſon of the adjacent iſland 
eee the Corſicans had lately in- 


en vaded 
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1 and reduced. Jo execute his mis 
ments, powerful armaments were fitted ont by 


8 Lewis, at Antibes and Toulon; twenty battali- 
ons of French were landed in Corſica; and the 


natives, whoſe free ſuffrages had ſummoned Paoli, 
one of their principal chiefs, to the ſupremo go> . 
vernment of the: iſland, determined to defend 
heir liberties to the utmoſt. A ſharp and bloody 
war, ſuch as ſuited the inferior numbers of the 
inhabitants and the nature of the country, was 
carried on in all the faſtneſſes and mountainous 
parts of the iſland. And it was not till after the 
French had fatally experienced, in two ſucceſſive 


campaigus, the enthufiaſtic courage which ani- 


mates the champions of Freedom, that they over- 
vhelmed by their ſuperior, numbers: this unfor- 
tunate people; nor had Lewis, much reaſon to 


triumph in an acquiſition, to attain which he had 


ſacrificed ſeveral:thouſands of his braveſt troops, 
and only extended his pp over a rogger, 
„ eee iſland. % eaten fd. 
| While France abroad was CG ber tres: 
ſures in a ruinous and unprofitable conflict, at 
home her merchants were expoſed to every ſpe-: 
cies of failure and diſtreſs. Hler Eaſt-Indaa 


Company, formetly ſo flouriſhing, became totally 


bankrupt; the moſt capital conimerciah houſqa 
were involved in the fame calamity; and the 
F „„ | cans 
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deſperate mancuvre of the miniſter, bo duke of 
Chhoiſeul, in reducing the intereſt of the public - 
nds.to.one-half, and at the ſame time: taking 
away the benefit of ſurvivorſhip in the tontines, 
increaſed” the general gloom, and ſtruck at the 
root of all national faith and eredit. RG 
But though the arms of Lewis aan vaſhe - 
1 the flame of freedom in Corſica, i in France ir 


2 


was revived by the breath of the parliaments, and 


cheriſhed with a fond regard that threatened the 
moſt important conſequences; An edict iſſued by 
the king, which transferred ſome ne and extra- 
ordinary powers to the grand council; was ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed by the parliament of Paris; ſiæ- 
ty- four members of that aſſtmbly voted for ut- 
terly aboliſhing tbat council; and the queſtion 
was only loſt by a majority of two, though all 
the princes of the blood attended to ſupport the 
court, and the duke of Choiſeul endeavoured to 
overawe the independent ſpirit of the patriotic 
party by continuing in mas N cba 
the deba fe. 

That miniſter, a wid ineffe@ual. os. 
gles, now exerted his addreſs to conciliate thoſe 
whom he had in vain attempted to intimidate. 
Though the king had hitherto refiſted the ſalici- 
tations. of his people to reſtore the parliament of 
Brittany, he now aſpired to ley: by doing 

vol. MI. H 3 


4 
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of his act6td} that which he had been waibly' im- 
portuned to grant; and the duke de Duras was 


A. b. 1996 


* | R perſecutor 


7 


ſent into'that province, to re-eſtabliſh the R 
ment; and to recall the members from exile, 
But a conceſſion, which a ſhort ws 
ſince would have been aſcribed to the 
benignity of the monarch, was now attributed to 
the fears of the court; and the parliament bad 


' Farce aſſembled before they convinced their coun- 


trymen, that-oppreffion had confirmed and not ex- 
tinguiſhed their zeal for the public welfare. The 


| province of Brittany had long groaned beneath fr 


= iron rule of the duke d' Aiguillon, and for 
four years he had perſecuted with unremitting 
e ebe. de Chalotais, the attorney- general 


to the Parliament. That unfortunate gentleman, 


whole genius, learning, and integrity merited a 


better fate, had oppoſed with the indignation of a 
virtuous magiſtrate, the oppreſſive meaſutes of the 


duke; and a malevolent rage of the haughty | 
err r ſcconded by the influence of the coun- 


teſs du Barri, the new and favourite miſtreſs of 


the king, whoſe confidence he had acquired, drove . 


dhe unhappy object of his enmity into exile; pur- 
ſued him from dungeon to dungeon; and at length, 
by the ſiboriiation of falſe witneſſes and the proſſi- 


gacy of de pendant qudges, procured againſt him 


A oe * involved his life; and which his 
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perſecutor haſtened privately to carry into exe 


cution. l 
But the ins af: W bad W in- 


telligence of the dark deſigns of their governor; 
the humanity of the duke of Choiſeul was inte- 
reſted by their repreſentations; and an order i in 
favour of M. de Chalotais arrived time enough 
to ſtop the hand of the executioner, which was 
already armed againſt his life. The reſcue of ; 
that gentleman laid open a ſcene of the blackeſt | 
iniquity; and the parliament oß Brittany, poſſeſſed 
of new proofs, commenced a proceſs againſt the 
duke d' Aiguillon, whoſe trial was conducted in 
the preſence of the king, the princes of the blood, 
the peers, and the parliament of Paris. Before 
theſe judges the written proceedings carried on 
againſt M. de Chalotais were producetl, and diſ- 
cloſed ſuch a complicated ſyſtem of guilt. and 
eruelty, as exceeded nn, could have been 

ſarcmaiſed,- - 1177 44 oP 

bt was amidſt theſe. domeſtic dilquierades. that 
the dayphin received the. hand of Maria Anto- 
nietta, ſiſter to the emperor of Germany. But 
even theſe nuptials, that promiſed to cement the 
alliance of France with the houſe of Auſtria, were 
attended with events the moſt inauſpicious : The 
crowd that haſtened to be ſpectators of the fire- | 
wann tumultuouſiy preſſed upon each other; 

| H "SE | thoſe 
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thoſe who were foremoſt were borne down by 72 
weight of increaſing numbers behind, and it is 
ſuppoſed ſeveral hundreds periſhed in the fatal 
confuſion ; yet even this loſs, ſevere as it Was, 
could not divert the public attention from the 
_ proſecution of the duke dAiguilion. | 
But at the moment | that the nation await- 
ed the decifion of this important cauſe, Lewis 
thought proper, by a violent exertion of power, | 
th put a total flop to the whole courſe of juſ- 
tice, and to all furcher enquiries into the condudt 
of the duke. At the fame time, conſcious of 
their ſentiments, he forbade the princes of the 
blood from attending the parliament. A proce- | 
dure fo- inconfiſtent with the rights of the peerage 
| : eprobated by the prince of Conti: 
rtiality which the king evidently diſ- 
played towards the duke d'Aiguillon, eould not 
repreſs the determined reſolution of the parlia- 
ments. againſt him. That of Paris prohibited 
Him from exerciſing che functions of his peerage, 
till his character was 'cleared by an open trial; 
and though the king annulled their arret by his. 
abſolute authority, they maintained their reſolu- 
tion with ineredible- firmneſs, and their remon- 
ſtrances were feconded by the repreſentations of 


the bribes ow peers; who e chat their 
honour 
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WIS" was ſacrificed, and dhe rights of ing ee - 


ans annihilated, 


The other parlament were nat behlud in vi- 
gour or reſolution to that of Paris; but the 


general deteſtation that purſued the duke d Al- 
guillon, ſeemed only to increaſe; the attachment 
of his royal maſter; and Lewis, after having ſe- 


verely reprimanded the parliament of Paris for 


their temerity, ordered two of their members to 


be arreſted, and ſent to the caſtle of Vincennes; 
yet the reſt, inſtead of being intimidated by this 


ſeverity, ſtill diſplayed an aſtoniſhing magoani- 
mity, and perſevered ; in er e any 
remonſtrances. 


At length the king arrived” ſuddenly at Paris, | 


and having ſurrounded with his guards the par- 


| liament, entered the aſſembly, reproached the 
members in the ſevereſt terms, diſmiſſed the two 


| chambers of Inqueſts and Requeſts, and ordered 
all proceedings againſt the duke & Aiguiſton to 
be eraſed from their regiſters.” The parliament, 


however, ſtill continued to aſſemble, and obſerved 


that the late acts of arbitrary power, both againſt 
the letter and ſpirit of the conſtitution, left no 
room to doubt that a premeditated deſign was 
harboured to change the ſorm of government; 
and that though they ſhould for a while poſtpone 
their deliberations, they proclaimed their reſolu- 
11 tion 
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tion ſtill to perſeyere i in carry ing truth to the foot 
of the throne. 1 5 
Meaſures equally violent were ar aaa 
the provincial parliaments, That of Brittany was 
ſurpriſed by the intruſion of à major general, 
ho produced lettres de cachet for the firſt preſi- . 
dent, ſolicitor general; and regiſter, and com- 
pelled them by an armed force to eraſe from their 
regiſters the arrets ohnoxious to the court. The 
members, however, aſſembled ſoon after, and iſſu- 
ed a ſtrong proteſt againſt this act of power, which 
they pronounced in the higheſt W to de ob 
: trary, and illegal. | 
At Metz, mareſchal Kamen tei A che 
parliament houſe at the head of eight companies 
of grenadiers, tore to pieces · ſeveral of the arrets, 
and baniſhed the moſt diſtinguiſhed. members; 
| Beſangon was inſulted by a fimilar inſtance of 
military violence; yet Rouen ſtill perſevered in 
its deputation, and its complaints were echoed by 
the chamber of aids at Paris; who, after in vain 
Teeking acceſs to the throne, to the amazement 
and confufion of the Forur; Fand its remon- 
trance. 5 
The Siſepntent of the 8 who Nein 
up with admiration to the patriotiſm and heroic 
\ firmneſs of the parliaments, was increaſed by a 
* which en this year throughout the 
10 | „ 


— 
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en A. ſcanty ſupply was, procured by 
opening the ports, and permitting foreigners as 
well as natives to import or export corn at will, 
without any retroſpect tg the price for which it. 
might have been ſold, during the continuance in 
the ports: but though this regulation might al- 
leviate the public. miſery, yet, ſo fatal were the 
ravages of famine, that in Limoſin and Marche 
only, four thouſand ren are; ſuppoſed. to haye 
| ee immerſed in 3 bend 
wich indifference the cries of his people; hut 
he liſtened with more reſpect to the ſolicitations 
of his miſtreſs, the counteſs du Barri. The hatred 
of that lady to the duke de Choiſeuil was con · 
ſtant and undiſguiſed; and her royal lover, amidſt 
the blandiſhments of amorous intercourſe, was 
; n urged to diſmiſs the ohnoxious miniſc 
But whatever promiſes were, drawn from / 
pn eaſy. king in the hours of dalliance, were 
repeatedly. revoked on reflection; and it is pro- 
bable that the duke of Choiſeul might ſtill have 
| retained. his paſt, had not the imprudence of his 
ſiſter, and his o.]un arepfünt genius, Precip 
tated, his downfall, . ka PS 
The pride of, the. pada 1 e Wes . 
s ſeverely mortified by, the aſcendancy of the count 
eſs du Barri; though neither young nor handſome, 
BF, had * to the royal bed, and hoped to 
H 4 — | 
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Auen, by her influence as miſfrefs to the kings - 
the power to which her brother had attained as 
 minifter. "This proſe was blaſted by the fond 
attachment of Lewis to his new favourite; and 
the ducheſs, inſtead of remaining at Verſailles, 
and endeavouring ſecretly to undermine her ene- 
mies, gave open vent to her indignation; the in- 
flamed the parliaments of the different provincial | 
towns; and in a progreſs through France, aſſured 

them, that in their remonſtrances to the crown, 
mern would be _—_—— us . n ra Choi ; 
feul. 49; 
_. the Hniporu6liry ＋ . ee fact | 
ED bim into a more fatal error. The court of Spain 
had already formed defigns againſt Port Egmont, 

a ſettlement on one of the Malouine iflands, and 
poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, The duke of Choiſeul, 
who had with impatience ſubmitted to the tri- 
umphs of that people, affured the cabinet of Ma- 
drid that Lewis would firmly maintain the*uriioh 
of the houſe of Bourbon, and the engagement 
that he had contracted by the Family Compact. 
The intrigues of the duke could not long be kept 
fecret from the king; be heard witli aſtoniſhment 
the preſumption of that ſtateſman, Who had hav 
rurded un anſwet of ſuch importance without the 
= bee of the crown; he tremdled at the 
ch 1e auch at "cuties ich nuſt ob 
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- trude upon hours which he had devoted to pleas 
| fare; he was ſtill embaraſſed by the remons 


ſtrances of his parliaments z and he determined 


do get rid of a miniſter whom he ſuſpected of too 
| much complacency. towards thoſe aſſemblies. . 


The count de St. Florentin, lately created duke 


de la Vrilliere, was appointed to carry. him the 
fatal lettre de dachet, which was couched in the 
following terms: the diſſatisfaction I experi- 
 *©-ence-in- your ſervices, obliges me to baniſn 


c you to Chanteloup, where you will repair in ; 


* twenty-four hours. 1 would have ſent you 
% much further, if it had not been for the parti- 
5 cular eſteem I have for the ducheſs de Chot- - 
45 ſeul, in whoſe welfare I am much intereſted. + 
| * Be careful that your conduct does not force 
„me to take ſome other ſtep; and 1 br oo ; 
6 to keep you in his holy protection“ 
The duke of Choiſeul found ſome 15 . 5 48 
compenſation for the loſs of royal fa. 
vour in the approbation of the public; and he re- 
tired with the acclamations of the people at large. 
But his retreat ſecured not the ſubmiſſion of the 
parliaments of France; and thoſe afſemblies, 
though deprived of the ſupport that they had 
looked up to, ſtill maintained a conduct equally 
firm and honourable. The members long with- 
Pre r royal edict, by which they were to ac- 
knowledge 


— 
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knowledge themſelves obliged in future to ts 
all the edits of the king, even againſt their own 
remonſtrances. The preſence of the monarch at 
length compelled them to enter on their journals 
the fatal edict; but in their next aſſembly the 
parliament of Paris complained of it as an act 
of force, and appointed a deputation to the king 


to entreat him wo withdraw it. Their language 


on this occaſion was vold, firm, and animated: 
, Vour edict, Sire, is deſtructive of all laws 
„ your parliament is charged to maintain the 

40 law; and the law periſhing, they ſhould-periſh | 
ec with it: theſe are, Sire, the: _ words or __ 
e parliamentt. | 
Lewis, Sas at W . now yield 
od to the moſt violent councils, and prepared to 
ſupport his authority by the moſt deciſive mea - 
ſures : the members, in the dead of night, were 
waked in their beds by parties of the guards, 
who preſented to each of them 3 lettre de cachet, 
which enjoined them to declare whether they would 
reſume the adminiſtration of juſtice, which they 
had abandoned, or perſiſt in their refuſal. Though | 
in the moment of confuſion: a few were ſurpriſed 
into acquieſcence, yet theſe ſoon retracted: they 
were commanded; to attend at court, to receive 

their diſmiſſion; and maintaining, even in the 


| HERR the ene the ſame decent but in- 
GE ects flexible 
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Kerible firmneſs, the whole body of the pulls 
ment was baniſhed from the capital, 

The chief author of a conduct ſo daring —_ 
_ was the. chancellor de Maupeou ; a man 


who had aſcended. to, power by the practice of 5 


every ſpecies e of fraud and deceit, and who ſhared 
with the duke d' Aiguillon the public hatred. At 
his ſuggeſtion a temporary tribunal was erected, at 
which the lawyers of the crown were compelled to 
aſſiſt; but this phantom of a parliament, and the 
hopes of the people that the old one would be 
reſtored, were ſoon extinguiſhed. The king, at 
the laſt bed of juſtice that he held, iſſued 8 
; edits; the firſt for the diſſolution. of the preſent 
' parliament ; the ſecond for the ſuppreſſion of the 
Court of Aids; and the third for the transforma- 
tion of the Grand Council into a new parliament. 
The king cloſed the aſſembly wich theſe deciß ze 
words : ** Tou have juſt heard my intentions: 
it. is my will that they ſhould be executed. I 
« command you to begin your functions next 
Monday; my chancellor will go to inſtal you. 
c forbid all deliberations contrary to my will, 
t and all repreſentations in favour of the ancient 
**: parliament; for I will zever change. Soon after 
the king declared that the juriſdiftion of the new 
_ parliament, which reached from Lyons to Arras, 
was toe extenfive ; he now divided it into ſix dif- 
- - erent 
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ferent parts; each court was to bave a ns 
juriſdiction „ and to be held at Arras, Lyons, 
Clermont, Blois, Poictiers, and Paris; a new 
code of laws, which had been framed by the 
chancellor, was alſo preſented and approved; and 
meaſures earlier OG woe l them 1158 


1 


execution. x 
The parliament of Roben had riot beheld in 


fence the fate of their brethren at Paris; they 
declared the new parliament uſurpers, and ene- 

mies of the ſtate, and ſtrictly forbad the acknow- 
ledgment or execution of any of their arrets. 
The court was awed by the danger of a conteſt 
with the powerful and high-ſpirited duchy of 
- Normandy ; and it is ſurmiſed that the generous 
. refuſal of the duke of Harcourt to command the 
troops intended to eruſh- that province, indueed 
Lewis to relinquiſh the violent meafures that he 
-mieditated, But the ſame reſpect was not paid 
to the parliaments of Beſangon, Bourdeaux, Aix, 
Thoulouſe, and Brittany; theſe were totally ſup- 
preſſed, the members driven into exile, and new 
Len K- erected in the room of the old. 

The public diſcontent at the e of 
their ancient parliaments was not leſſened by the 
e of the duke d' Aiguillon to the poſt 
of miniſter for foreign affairs. That nobleman, 


by the friendſhip of the counteſs do Barr and 
n | | the 
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"> 4 diſhonourable interpoſition of the royal au · 


: thority, had eluded the ſword of Juſtice ; and it : 


was the ſtrong expreſſion of the duke of Briflac, 
a nobleman of a lively and romantic diſpoſition, - 
e 'that he bad indeed ſaved his bead, but that big 
ic ueck had been twiſted,” He was now preferred 
to an office of the higheſt importance; and the 
king, by conſtant marks of favour, ſeemed de- 
firous on every oceaſion of OE! over the 
fertings of his people. 1 
Let the inſenſibility of Hala was A, D. 1557. *, 
not entirely proof againſt one inſtanee 177%. 
of oppoſition: the princes of the blood had 
ſtrongly protefted againſt the late innovations; 
and their firmneſs had drawn upon them the 
| king' s: indignation; they were forbid to appear 
in the royal prefence, and ultimately Wargg | 
from court; but ' theſe illuſtrious perſons ill 
brooked their exile from ſcenes of gaiety hq 
magniß cence; with the life of the count of Clet.· 
mont their fortitude expired; they lapguiſhed to 
return to the circle of royal pleaſures; and the 


king, who beheld the luſtre of his court clouded 


during their abſence, accepted, with pleaſing, 
their overtures of accommodation. WO 
The courts of Vienna and Madrid FR IG 


gret the duke d'Aiguillon, as miniſter for foreig g 


c 


Were 
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5 were inceſſantly recalling the dake of Choifeul 5: 

9 and the new ſecretary, though not deſtitute of 

i capacity, yet fuffered the partition of Poland 
to be coneluded againſt the evident imereſt of 
France. Lewis himſelf was ſo track at the 


örſt intelligence of the event, that he could not 
help exclaiming, ff Alas! if Choifeul had been 
« here, this would not have happened.“ But 
this tranſient emotion ſoon ſubfided in the arms 
bol the counteſs du Barri; and the revolution of 
| Stockholm, accompliſhed under the aufpices of 
4 France, which overthrew the power of the arif- 
tocracy, and eftabliſhed \ the authority of the 
ſovereign, reſtored-- the re of , ay JON 


* 
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"Delivered from the s of his pars 
liament, and devoted to voluptuouſneſs, the 
hours of Lewis ſeemed to glide in conſtant 
enjoymient; the chancellor de Maupeoy toche 
care that all money edifts were regiſtered; and 
the inventive ſpirit of finance, by epprefling 
the people, liberally ſupplied the profuſion of 
te court. The! holy deference of the king 
| for the ſes of Rome was ſoothed by ceding 
to Pope Ganganelli, Avignon, and the county 
of Venaiſſin, which had been re- claimed in ths 
adminiſtration of the duke of Choiſeul. The 
marquis of Monteynard was, by the intrigues 


* 
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ol the auke d'Aiguillon, diſmiſſed from the 
war department; and the latter nobleman, by - 
che fond partiality of the ſovereign, was inveſted . 
wich the ſpoils of the diſgraced miniſter, 
But in the moment of fatiety, the A. b. | 
"ni of Lewis ſtill appeared, im- 2774s 
preſſed with ſettled melancholy; the ſudden death 
of the marquis de Chauvelin, the companion of 
bis ſenſual exceſſes, ſtrongly affected him; and 
the ſubſequent fate of mareſchal d Armentietes, 


who expired in a ſimilar manner, and who was 


nearly the ſame age as the monarch, increaſed his 
gloomy ſenſationg. He was ſenſible of the daily 
diminution of his ſtrength; even the charms of 
the counteſs du Barri could no longer excite de- 
ire; and though that lady Kill retained her in- 
fluence, new objects were requiſite to rouze the 
languid powers of the king. _ To. provide theſe 
was the inceſſant care of the counteſs; and her 
alſſiduity in this office, proved at once fatal to 
her own- ee, and the life of her "ou | 
flaye. . i 

A new 1 who was introduced into GO 
hed of the monarch,” communicated to the de- 
ſpoiler of her innocence the fatal ſeeds of diſeaſe. 
The ſymptoms of the ſmall pox already. appeared 
on the king, and by the advice of his phyficians 
he was haſtily removed from Trianon to Ver- 

f |  failles, | 
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failles. The danger hourly increaſed;/ and dende : 
appriſed of the nature of his; diſorder, found, 
with the approach · of death, the ſenſe: of religion 
return; he deſired that the counteſs du Barri, 
- who had officivuſly attended him, might be re- 
moved; he received the ſacrament; and declared 
bis intention to exert himſelf ever after for the 
maintenance of belgien, and che a his 
people... „ | 
„ — ents antes the 
Encerity of theſe declarations ;=the ignorance of 
| his phyſicians co- operated with the v irulence of 
rde diſeaſe; a momentary change fot the better 
was fucceeded by certain ' indications of ſpeedy 7 
diſſolution; and eight days after the ſirſt attack, 
that monarch cloſed a e of eee 3 
ute of ſixty-five years. : 
Such was the fate of Is the: Fiesch, 4 84 
er length fell a victim to thoſe ſenſual appetites, 
in the gratification of which he had facrificed his 
own fame and the welfare of his ſubjects. - The 
enviable appellation of well-beloved, which had 
been conferred in the moment of danger by a 
lively and enthufiaſtic people, was effaced by 
thirty years of laſcivious exceſs, profuſion, and 
Tapacity ; his example had looſened the bands 
of morality, his prodigality had exhauſted the . 


| eredit and reſources, of his ee and his 
' wanton 
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wanton pride had trampled upon the remnant 
of the conſtixution- Kiens ſeemed to 
have been confined within the narrow limits of 

his perſonal pleafurts'and' fecutity; 1 the marchio- 
neſs of Pompadour, who ſo long enjoyed his 
_ confidence and ſhared his embraces, expired with · 

out a figh of regret from the . monarch, who, 
during her life, had obeyed and adored her; and 
the death of bis fon, the W was received 


 ſenfible.| 5 
him his e Walen wht A coontels u 
Batri ftimutated him to the decifive meaſure of 
ſuppreſfing the ancient parliaments of: France: 
but though concealed from the public eye, the 
embers of freedom were ſtill carefully cheriftied ; 
the magnanimity of thoſe aſſemblies had awak- 
ened new ideas in the boſoms of the French; 


they were taught by the late remonftrances to * 


confider their inherent rights; and the glorious 
flame, in the ſucceeding reign, burſt forth with 
accumulated force, and rice the throne 
of deſpotiſm. , 
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trwrs THE zirrhturn Asckxps rn 01 of 
«* FRANCE—REMOVES THE LATE MINISTERS 
| 7, .80PPRESSES THE NEW, AND RECALLS THE AN- 
erxxr PARLIAMENT: OF PARIs— FINAL RE- 
pperien OF . CORSICAS-DISPUTES . BETWEEN. 
"GREAT-BRITAIN ANDHER COLONIES--DEARTH 
AND DISTURBANCES” iN FRANCE—CORONA- 
' TION or THE KING==WAR BETWEEN" SPAIN © 
AND THE EMPEROR OF. MOROCCO—=RUPTURE 
BETWEEN GREAT-BRITAIN AND THE AMRRI- 
'* CANS—=SUPPRESSION OF THE MOUSQUETAIRES 
"© MONSIEUR} NECKER NOMINATED TO THE 
- /DIRECTION' or THE. FINANCES—THE AMERI- 
| CANS DECLARE THEMSELVES FREE AND Ix- 
- -DEPENDENT STATES—PRIVATELY SUPPORTED 
| BV LEWIS—V1SIT OF THE EMPEROR OF GER= 
MANY TO PARIS—PROGRESS ' OF THE WAR IN 
 - AMERICA=DEFEAT AND CAPTURE OF GENE 
 RAL BURGOYNE. , „ 5 
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A. P. 174 Lewis the Sixteenth, at the age 
| of twenty, ſucceeded to the throne of 
7 is Eee FEAR and whatever fatisfaQtion might 
ariſe from the ſplendid proſpect before him, was 
Alloyed by the general 1 that preſented itſelf . 
55 Os 
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Uroughovt the kingdom. Doineftic cares were 
added tofthoſe of the public; the contagious diſ- 
order of which the late king died, had been com- 

municated to his three daughters, the princeſſes 
Adelaide, Sophia, and Victoire; a general con- 
ſternation took place 3 the people trembled for 

the Tafery of the king and his brothers; and it 
was fcardely deemed an improbable event; that 
the whole royal family mighr have beet ſwept off 
by that fatal peſt; wich: had ſo _— parts car in- 


SE veterate enemy. 


But theſe fears we ol ſhort diiratins's i the 
privevites- recovered from the natural diſorders 
and the king, with the two princes, his brothers, 
and the counteſs d' Artois, wife of the younger, 
were all inoculated at the ſame time, and were 
_ foon releaſed from any apprehenſions by the eaſe 
and ſafety of the operation; their example contri - 


buted to remove the prejudices againſt that im- 


portant diſcovery, a and to extend the practice from 
the court throughout the provinces of France. 
The health of Lewis was no ſdoner confirmed, 
than” he diligently- applied himſelf to extinguiſh 
the diſcontent and alleviate the calamities of his 
people. He immediately determined to/retmove | 
thoſe perſons from office whoſe efrors; or oppreſ- 
five conduct, had rendered them diſagreeahle to 
the” nation 1 he recalled the edunt eme 
. who 


Wh Bal 
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who had formerly occupied the marine depart - 
ment, but who had deen baniſhed from the court 
for three and twenty years; and whoſe ability and 
integrity had been eftecmed and recommended 
by the deceaſed dauphin. This Rateſman, bow- 
ever, declined. the reſumption ef his former ſta» | 
tion; apd with a ſeat in the prixy-council, with- 
out apy particular office, influenced the nds ne 
portant concerns of government. [ | 
'The counteſs du Barti, whoſe rater over 
hs” paſſions of the late monarch had occaſioned 


da many evils, was permitted ta ſhelter herſelf in 


contempt and obſcurity; ſeveral. ladies, who hac 
_ Ciſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ſervile aſſidui- 
ties to her, were baniſhed from the royal circle; 
while the ducheſs of Grammont enjoyed at once 
_ the diſgrace of ber enemy, and the favous of the 
preſent ſovereign : the was recalled to court by a 
latter from che young queen berſelf, and was 
weated with J mad * ] iſtind PO SEE of has 
nou.. r 
© As. length tbe! duke. Aiguillon ;refigned (his 
office of: prime miniſter ; and the chancellor de 
| Maupeon, be had divided with hin the. hatred 
ef 4irance,. was: difmilſed from his high and im- 
portant. truſt yet, even on this occaſion, the 
de: ras on the. eee eee the pur 
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bis employiniett ; he was permitted to tetife to 
the noble eftate which he hal acquired in {Not 


mandy, and to enjoy without r̃eſtraiut the ſp6ils of 
an oppreſſed people. The ſeals were delivered td 


monfieur Mitomeſnil, prefidetit of the partameitic 
of Rouen; the count of Vergerines; who had 
filled with repuration the poſt of um baffuder th = 
the courts of Conſtantinople and Stockholm, was == 
called to prefide over the foreigi depattnicnt ; 
and the count of Muy, afterwards credited tlareſ- 
Chill, was foinigared ſecretary of War. 
The diſmiſſat of the duke d- Ag llen had led 
the partizans of the duke of Coiſeul with the 
higheſt exultation'; cheir ardent fancy behet# him 
again inveſted with” ſapreme anthotity; aud ax: 
tending his negotiations into into the different courts 
of Europe: but whether the enterpriſing genius of 
that nobleman was deemed inconfiſtent with thb 
ſent” pacific ſyſtem, or the the fubordiviate = 
miniſters dreaded his haughty ſpitit, anck fMently 
_ traverſed his return to power, the höpes of his 
| adherents were ſuffered gradually to ſubſide © he 
was indeed recalled to court, and ſfiared with his 
fiſter, the ducheſs of Gramimnt, the ſmiles of his 
ſovereign ; but theſe favours were only extended 
to him as à private perſon, and he was ſedis 
touſly excluded from all 2 ric in b Public 
affairs. 5 | 


| 7 
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A till more popular hg: was an edict. publiſhe - 
dd in the name of the king, in which he engaged 
to pay unremitting attention to the management 
of the finances; to reſtore the. diſcharge, of the 
public debt, which had been intercepted. by. his 
predeceſſor; and to make full compenſation to 
thoſe who had ſuffered by that injurious meaſure. 
At the ſame time ſeveral ſchemes of economy 
were introduced; and though theſe were more 
pPleaſing in their appearance than beneficial in 
their effects, yet the people received. with tranſ- 
port, plans which promiſed ſome future atten- 
tion tb their happineſs, and at leaſt a deſire o 
deliver them from the burdens under which | 
they groaned. The price of bread, which, bad 5 
alſo riſen to an exceſſive height, was reduced by 
the prudent management of the miniſters, and 
thoſe! who in the confuſion of the laſt reign had 
treaſured up the corn in their eimenen were PO | 
perſuaded to bring it to ae 0th, eb 
Bauch attentions could not fail to e ine 
gratitude of the populace, and whenever the mo- 
narch appeared in public, he was attended by the 
acclamations of the multitude; yet one.circum | 
ſtance was wanting to eſtabliſh the gener ral joy, 
and France till panted after the reſtoration of 
her ancient parliaments. When the ſolemn fu- 
neral ſervice for the late king was performed i in 


the * church of. St. Denys, the new parlia- 
ment 
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ment was ſummoned to attend the ceremonial ; 
but the duke of Orleans refuſed to appear, or to 
act in any manner in conjunction with. that body. 
In a letter to the king he avowed his reaſons for 
abſenting himſelf pane the monarch, diſguſted 


what effect it . produce upon the other | 
princes of the blood, exiled the duke of Or- 
leans, 158 bis n She net ee e his 
ent.... 
The ane who had POO ſind hoe x 
the diſmiffal of the 'obnoxious - miniſters would 
have been attended by the reſtoration of their 
idol, the parliament, were ſtunned by this ſtroke; 
they conſidered the two dukes as victims to the 
public good; the general diſcontent immediately 
revived; and Lewis, when next he preſented him- 
ſell to the inhabitants of the metropolis, inſtead of 
the uſual marks of applauſe, was received in 
awful ſilence; dejection was ſtrongly painted in 
every countenance; and the young monarch ſoon 
perceived that he could only reign in the hearts 
of his ae by a Tags e with their 
Wilhes. * 
eee were 0 mah to | Gap | 
the anxious minds of an enthuſiaſtic people; the 
duke of Orleans was again invited to join the 
| Foyt © ann: ang: his e Save confidence 
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. to their reſolutions. The eee tans 
lad been iſſued againſt che members of the an · 


cient parliament, were revoked ; guards were 


poſted, to ſecure the obnoxious perſons who come 
poſed the preſent from the rage of the populace z 


and the king, after attending divine ſerviee, went 
to the great chamber of parliament, accompanied 


by his brothers, by the dukes of Orleans and Char - 
tres, the other princes af the hlaod, and che great 
officers of ſtate, and commanded the edict to bo 
regiſtered which re-eſtabliſhed the — 


ments, and for ever ſupprefied the new. D } 
But though the prudence of . a 
geſted to him this compliance with the ardeng 


deſires of his ſubjects, hecendeavoured ſull to pre · 


ſerve pure and undiminiſhed the royal authority; 
and was equally averſe with his predeceſſor ta 
granting to theſe popular aſſemblies any power 
that could poſſibly circumſcribe his own. - He 

explained his intentions hy the ſpeech in which 


| be addrefled that avguſt body, The ſtep, that he 


had taken to enſure the tranquillity and happineſs 


of his fubjects, ought not, he obſerved; to in- 


validate his own authority; and he hoped, from 


the zeal and attachment of the preſet aſſembly, = 
an example of ſubmiſſion to the reſt of his fub- 


jects. Their repeated refiſtance to the commands 


> 9 W 


maintain 


the general. tranquillity ;; and that his chancellor 


' HISTORY. OF/FRANCE. 12 
. prerogative by their baniſhment; and 


they were now recalled, in the expectation? chat 
| they would quietly exerciſe their functions, and 
diſplay their gratitude hy their obedience. ' He 
concluded with declaring, that it was his defire 
to bury: in oblivion all paſt grievances; tho he 
| ſhould evor behold with extreme difapprabatic 
| whatever might tend to create divifions and diſburb | 


would read his ordinance to the aſſembly, from 
which they might be aſſured he _— * en 
one ſmalleſt deviation to be made. 
IT bat ordinance was couched in Ps mel ex - 
puer terms, and was immediately regiſtered. by 
the king's command: The articles of it limited 
within very narrow bounds the pretenſions of the 
parliament of Paris; the members were forbid- 
den to look upon themſelves as one body with 
the other parliaments of the kingdom, or to take 
any ſtep, or aſſume any title, that might tend to- 
Wards, or imply, ſuch an union: They were en- 
joined never to relinquiſh the adminiſtration of 
public juſtice, except in caſes of abſolute neceſ. 
ſity, for which the firſt preſident was to be re- 
ſponſible to the king; and it was added, that 
on their diſobedience the Grand Couneil might 
replace the een e wy new edit for 
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4 They were ſtill however permitted to oy the. 7 
rigbt of remonſtrating before the regiſtering of . | 
LP any edicts or letters x patent, which they might cons 
_ as ecive injurious to the welfare of the people, pro- 
Uoeaded they preſerved in their repreſentations tha 
„ reſpect due to the throne. But theſe remonſ. 
R trances were not ta e ee . the eh pac 
 lhamient; if they Eni neffectual, 
giſter the edict objecte 
fartheſt from the e of i its: DG lde 
| They were ſtrictly forbidden to iſſue any arreta 
which might excite trouble, or in any manner re- 
tard the execution of the king's ordinances; and 
they were aſſured by the king himſelf, at the 
= coneluſion pf this code for their future e 
= _ that/as: long as they adhered to the bounds pres | 
is ſcribed, and attempted not to enlarge the power 
granted to them, they ue en, * a 
protection and euntenan e. 
Such were the terms on roy Ae ade 
to reſtore the ancient parliaments of his king» 
dom; and while he delivered himſelf, from the 
odium that involved his predeceſſor, he reduced 
= the authority of thoſe aſſemblies which had ſhaken 
8 infant throne af Lewis the Fourteenth. Yet. 
== the conceſſions of the parliament may be vindi- 
| Fated as prudent and politic.;. they had to con 
tend with a young LN N f the af 
| fed 
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fett ions of the people, and whoſe mort reign had 
: not yet allowed them an opportunity of changing 
their opinionz, Moſt: of the members had pur- 


chaſed their places at a canſiderable expence; and 


s though. their zeal amidſt the Depular applauſę had 
triumphed ver exery other conſideration, / yet 
they could; not. be entirely indifferent te the ho- 
nours and affluence they had renouneed. Each day 
more firmly eftabliſhed che juriſdiction that had 
been gregted on their ruins ; and ſhould a conti- 
nuance of. their ahſence gradually extinguiſh the 
regard of, the Pariſiang,”! they. were [ſenſible the 
jealouſy: of he cron yould ever. afterwasds-pre- 
clude theis. recall from exile; but if once reinſta - 


8 ted in their dignities and. the adminiſtration f | 


Juſtice, new opportunities might offer of re: 


* 2 8 hn. 


8 che power they had ſurrenderedd. 
FNven in the firſt moments of their pie they 
diſplayed 2; ſpirit unſubdued by adverſity che 
article reſpecting remopſtrances was darkly, and 
doubtfully worded, and they already aſpired o 
their former pretenſions; but their infant oppoſi- 
tion was cruſhed by the deciſion of the monarch 
and the anſwer to one of their repreſentations, 

That he muſt: b be obeyed, was concluſive. _ ,, 
It was not only the parliament that filently 
bowed, before the majeſty of the new lovereign.: 
T * Wee af. Paris had reneued the com- 
motions 
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motions/of the bull Unigenitus, and had oppofc 
the adminiſtration of the ſacrament; but he Was 
vanquiſhed by the ſtern juſtice of the king, who 1 
declared, that inſtead of conſigning him to that 
exile which the late monarch had repeatedly in- T 
Alictedy on his again diſturbing the tranquillity 
of the kingdom he would give him over wo the ut 
wy rigour of the law. e 
| The provincial partiaments of Befancon, Bour- 
nn Aix, Thoulouſe, and Brittany, that had 
been ſurpreſſed by the deceaſed monarch, were 
alſo reſtored by ehe preſett; and unenimity eſtab- 
m at home, Franee had leiſure to direct her 
attention to her late conqueſt of Corſiea, which 
| Kill firuggled to throw * the yoke, bn n | 
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I u0u juſtify che feveriticr which welt une 
practiſed againſt thoſe brave but unfor tumate iſland· 
ers, the court of Verſailles had induſtriouſfy cir- 
coulated a rumour of dark and bloody conſpiracy, 
But as no detail of this plot has been given, the 
reality of it has ever been queſfioned; and it is 
more than probable, the revolt of the Corſicans 
dbriginated in che oppreſſion of their governors, : 
and was the refult of momentary indigtation, ra- 
ther than the conſequence of any ſettled plan: 
Whatever was the ſource of it, the effects were fa- 
al to that unhappy people; ſome tranſient ſue- 
e e eee 
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ceſſes iv the firſt deſultory hoſtilities, were ſoon 


effaced by à ſeries of ſanguinary chaſtiſer 


The new mini miniſters ap an difplaying hike | 


ftivity 3 freſh; reinforcements were 
continually. poured qua iſland; and the in- 
moſt recefles of that mountainous country were 


penetrated by the perſeverance, and overwhelmed 


by the numbers of the viftors : thoſe who had 
appeared moſt- forward in oppoſing the govern- 


ment of France, atoned for their imprudence by 


the loſs of their lives ; and great part of their fol- 


_ Towers, who had been exeited to arms by their raſk 
fuggeſtions, were tranſported to the Weſt India 


Hands, and condemned to perpetual ſlavery. 


in che final seduction of Corfica, France had 
ſeized the moment of favourable enterpriſe ; and 


ber ancient-and formidable rival, England, was 
_— from EY to her conduct, by her 


and immediate S 


The a wary which NO ROE thy 


; eſtabliſhed the Helton of th Evglich over 
North America; but with: an extent of territory, 
that people ſeem not to have, poſſeſſed, or to have 
eultivsted the affectians of their ooloniſts. The 
idea of impoſing various taxes on the Americans 


had beem alternately: adopted and abandoned; it 


was now finally detenmined to be enforced, and 
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; the miniſters of C Great: Britain prickilites ma 
| reſolution of drawing a ſettled revenue froni their 
valuable dependancies acroſs the Atlatitice | A 
ſmall duty was laid upon tea; but even this, tri- 
fling as it amounted to, was ſpurned at by the 
Americans; aſſociations were formed; and ſub· 
ſeriptiohs; cheerfully entered into; arid on the 
arrival of the ſhips that were freighted with the 
obnoxious commodity: ſeveral! of them were 
boarded by parties of men diſguiſed as Mohawk 
Indians, who; without committing any other act 
of violence, inſtantly threw the tea overboard; 
the captains of the other ſhips, a alarmed for the 
| Intereſt of their owners, thought it moſt prudent 
td avoid riſking à ſimilar _ and ſteered len ; 
their courſe:to England. bo eee Bs rg 
Theſe tumultuous © prbesel hs; in ene ; 
were heard with reſentment by the miniſters. of 
Great Britain; and it was determined ſeverely 
to ehaſtiſe the town aud port of Boſton, which 
bad been diſtinguiſhed as the» ſeene of 'outrages 
The Britim parliament eondemned the town of 
| Boſton to pay for the tea thus deſtroyed; and as 
2 further -pubiſhriient, they reſolved / to deprive it 
of the edge of n poi 8 


* 
> 


ntil the ſovereign 


mould be- ſatlsfied- of the diſpoſition of the in- 
habitants to carry-on trade-quietly, obey the laws, 
_ ſubmit to the duties e until that 

e 


— 
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5 Would appear; the cuſtom-houſe of Boſton; and | 
ceonſequently tlie commerce, was to be remov- 


ed to ty 2. port ut leverteen. miles we 
| rant. l e 3 * 


_ "421 Fin; 46 ee was be wats ano- ; 
| dw! for the better government. of Maffachuſetts 


Bay, the province in which Boſton is: firuated: 


| The bill for that purpoſe; altered entirely ithe 


form of conſtitution. throughout the province; 
it took the whole executive power out of the 
hands of the people, and veſted the nomination 
of judges, counſellors, and magiſtrates of all 
| kinds, in the crown, and in ſome caſes in the 
| king's governor; and to give weight to theſe in« 
novations, General Gage, an officer who had long 
ſerved in America with reputation, was ſent our 
as governor. of che province with a conſiderable 
military force. 25 
. But the Americans We with LEY 


| : inſtead of ſubmiſſion; the bill that had been fram - $ 
: ed for their coercion.; at Boſton they reſolved to 


| Ciſcontinue, the uſe of all goods imported from 


the Eaſt Indies, and Great Britain, until their 


8 grievances ſhould. be fully redrefſed ; and they 


ſtrongly recommended every poſſible encourage · | 


1 f ment to be given to the manufactures of their 
on country. The other provinces of the con- 


ae, gs alouly of che ſuperior trade of 
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Boſton, it was ſuppoſed, would- e 00 1 
to a concurrence: in meaſures calculated for ite 
_ _ "depreſſion, diſplayed a ſimilar ſpirit of reſiſtance: 

A general alarm was ſpread from one end f 
North America to the other; meeting were held 
in every town; and theſe: numerous aſſemblies 
all agreed in expreſſing their dread, that their 

. grants and charters, with all their rights and ci- 
vil immunities, might be extinguiſhed by the 
breath of parliament. Even Salem, the town to 
which the government and trade of Boſton was 
to have been transferred, diſdained to pro by 
the ſpoils of ber oppreſſed gegen and joined 
in the 8 eee Fe the” injaſties of 
| The Gr ee Me eee: dy 
the mother country. were every where rendered 
incapable of proceeding in their offices; upon 
opening the courts the juries throughout the pro- 
vince: refuſed to be ſworn, and rejected any other 
eftablitiment than what had been warranted by 5 
the ancient laws and uſages of their country; am 
end was put to all forms of law and government, 
and the province of Maſſachuſetts Bay was rein- 

_  Quiſhed to the ſame independent anarchy as had 
exiſted in the earlieſt ages. At length the twelve 

colonies that ſtretch from Nova Scotia to Geor- 
Op ga by tlie names of New 
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Fimplre, Maſſachuſcres- Bay, Rhode Hand, 1 


Providence, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
ſey, Penſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Ca- 


rolina, and South Carolina, animated by one ſpi- 


rit, nominatet deputies to repreſent them i in 2 
general congteſs. This was held at Philadelphia, 
the capital of Penſylvania; and their firſt reſolu · 
tion was an approbation of the conduct of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts- Bay, and a determination that if force 
ſhould be em ployed to carry the acts againſt that 
province Into execution, all America ſhould j join 


in the defence of it. They unanimouſly concur- 


red if diſcouraging all goods imported from Great 
Britain, and they ftrongly exhorted the inhabi- 


| tants ro countenance their own manufactures: to ; 


* this was ſubjoined an energetic addreſs to the 
French inhabitants of Canada, inviting them to 
join the ſtandard of freedom, and to render com- 
plete the confederacy of the continent of North 
America. . . 

While the Ailebnrentr of the colonies of Great: 
Britain aſſumed the form of ſerious reſiſtance, the 
. empreſs of Ruſſia was employed in terminating a 
long and ſucceſsful war which ſhe had maintained 
againft the Ottoman Porte. The haughty ſpirits 
of the Moſlems had been broken by repeated de- 


feats; their camp preſented a diſguſting ſcene of 


Z bans terror and mutiny; and the Divan at 
en 
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length condeſcended to ſubſeribe a treary- which 
| exalted the glory of one empire as much as it de- 
baſed the other. The independency of the Cs 
mes was eftabliſhed; the diſtricts. of Kilburn, 
| Kerche, and Jenickala, with the extenſive coun- 
try between the Bog and the Dnipier, were ceded | 
to Ruſſia; and a free navigation was granted to 
the Ruſſians in all the Turkiſh. ſeas, i in which 
was included the paſſage of the Dardanelles, with 
all the privileges and immypities which had been 
allowed to the moſt fayoured nations. With 
equal ſucceſs Catharine at the ſame time extin- 
guiſhed A rebellion which had been excited in the 
ancient kingdams of Caſan and Aſtracan: the 
impoſtor, who had aſſumed che name and title of 
Peter the Third, was taken, and ſuffered the juſt | 
puniſhment of his preſumption; : a few examples 
in the places moſt remarkable for their diſaffec- 
tion were neceflarily made, but the clemency of 
the empreſs ſoon after extended a general pardon 
to the obſcure and miſguided myltitude, 
bo The death of pope Ganganelli, who had filled 
the apoſtolical chair with prudence and modera- 
tion, was an event generally regretted by the 
countries which yet acknowledged the dominion 
of the holy ſees His pontificate had been ren- 
dered memorable by the abolition of the ſociety 
ef el Jetta . e and idle rumour pervaded 
e 
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Europe, chat tba ſalſor a facrifice to che effocts 


of poiſon, and to the reſentment of chat order. The 


falſehood of this charge was proved by the united 
teſtimony of the different miniſters of the houſe 
of Bourbon: theſe were preſent; at the opening 
of the body and the phyficians and ſurgeons who 
aſſiſted at the operation, pronounced. his deceaſe 
to be the conſequence of a gradual and natural 
decay. Thougł the authority of the ſucceſſors of 
St. Peter have long been diſregarded by the en- 
lightened nations of Europe, yet the vacant dig- 
nity was wartnly conteſted ; and ĩt was not till thei 
enſuing year that che votes of the conclave fixed 
the tiara on the head of John Angelo Braſchi, a 
native of Ravenna in the Romagna, and who! as 
ſumed the name of Pius the Sixt. 
FThough Lewis could not behold 5 D. 7 
| without ſecret ſatisfaction the diſturb -- 1715. x 


ances in America, which menaced the gjandebr. 


of Great Britain, yet the tranquillity and happi- 

neſs of his own kingdom were far from being eſ- 

tabliſned; the wounds which had been inflicted 
by the ſupine profuſion of the late monarch, Rill; 
required time to heal; and the elevation df mon - 
ſteur Turgot to the chief direction of the finan- 
ces, afforded no ſmall' hare of diſcontent to the 
powerful body of the farmers-general; That mi- 


* with integrity and ability, had de- 
K 2 SE | livered 
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livered che commerce of grain from many injudi- 
cious reſtrictions, both with regard to the 1 inter- 
nal traffic and to foreign exportation; but the 
| ſcarcity of corn happened to eoineide with the 
moment of his regulations, and thofe effects which 
aroſe from dearth, were aſcribed to the innova- 
tions he had ſuggeſted. His ſecret enemies in- 
duſtriouſſy circulated tumours, that the public 
diftreſs was the oonſequence of certain political 
combinations; and the people, whoſe real miſery 
was augmented by an idea of the incapacity and 
injuſtice of their rulers, tumultuouſly aſſembled. 
in large and formidable bodies. They inſulted 
the magiſtrates, plundered the houſes, and in the 
commiſſion of theſe outrages not only deſtroyed 
vaſt quantities of corn and flour, whieh might 
have alleviated their wants, but increaſed the ge- 
neral diſtreſs by deterring the proprietors of pro- 
viſions from bringing them to market. A diſ- 
temper which had extended its fatal ravages 
amongſt the cattle through the heart of the king · 
dom, added to the public gloom; and at Dijon, 
the capital of Burgundy, the inſurrection of the 
populace was attended with-the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences.” / The' unhappy people, ſtimulated by 
want, and inflamed to madnefs, had pillaged the 
houſe of the intendant, who with difficulty eſcap- 
ed from their fury. To check their progreſs, it 
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Was RES to ſummons to the ſupport of go- 
vernment a body of regular trogps; yet the 
hungry inſurgents for ſome time maintained their 
ground againſt the difciplined valour of their ad- 
verſaries; and it was not till near five hundred of 
theſe miſerable wretches had fallen, 1 that they res 
lnquiſhed the ineffectual conflict. 

The capital itſelf was not exempt from ſimilar 
diſtreſs and diſorders ; and Lewis, after having 
in vain endeavoured to ſooth the turbulent miſery 
of the people by the mildeſt remonſtrances, now 
prepared to repreſs their outrages by the moſt de- 
cifive meaſures. He ordered the parliament of 
Paris to attend him at Verfailles ;* and after re- 
- preſenting to them the immediate exigency which 
compelled him to deviate from the uſual courſe 
olf juſtice, he expreſsly forbade them from mak- 

ing any repreſentations on the ſteps that he was 
determined to purſue : that auguſt body ſeemed = 
indeed ſenſible of the neceſſity of adopting ſome _ 

quick and vigorous ſyftem, and filently I 1 
under the mandate of their ſovereign. TO | 

The king having thus fortified the wel au- 
chority by the filent approbation of his parlia- 
ment, commiſſioned the Marechauſſee, a military 
body dependant on the police, to, diſperſe the ſe». 
ditious multitude, and to execute ſummary juſ- 
tice on che moſt guilty. At the ſame time a par- 

5 K 15 | don 
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don was held out to thoſe who Gould retire 
home, and make reſtitution for the corn they had 
taken away. The good effects of theſe regula- 
tions were ſoon diſcernible; numbers endeavours 


dd to efface their miſconduct by reimburſing the 


; perſons whom they had plundered; a few atoned 5 


25 for their crimes under the hands of the execu- 


tioner; and a plentiful harveſt which enſued, ba- 
niſhed the diſtreſs of the people, and mri : 
hu tranquillity of France,  . Doin - 
Io divert the minds of his ſubjects foo the | 
| late gloomy ſcenes of . miſery, the king reſolved 
to celebrate his coronation with royal magnifi- 
cence at Rheims. The liberality of the clergy 
opportunely ſupplied a gift of twenty millions of 
livres; and the ancient dignities of the kingdom 
were revived on this occaſion. The count de 
Provence repreſented the duke of Burgundy, the 
count d' Artois the duke of Normandy, the duke 
of Orleans the duke of Aquitaia, the duke of 
Chartres the count of Thoulouſe, the prince of 
Conde the count of Flanders, and the duke of 
Bourbon the: count of Champagne. 5 
The marriage of the princeſs Clotilda, ffter t to 
the king of France, to the prince of Piedmont, 
eldeſt ſon of the king of Sardinia, was an event 
but little intereſting in modern politics. The 
courts of Paris and Turin had long been joined 
0 * in 
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in the cloſeſt connection; and the futility of theſe 
alliances, unleſs the mutual advantage of both 
parties cemented their ſubſequent-union, had been 
too often experienced to occaſion mn alarm to * N 
other powers of Ewops: .- 

The humanity of Lewis was confftcudady dif- 
played in an edit which he cauſed to be regiſter- 
ed in parliament, and which in future ſentenced 
the deſerters from his army to work as fla ves o 
the public roads, inſtead of puniſhing: them as for- 
merly with death; and with equal attention to the 
general welfare of his ſubjects, he ſeized the mo- 
ment of peace to reduce part of his numerous forces, 
and to fulfil thoſe promiſes of ceconomy: which on 
his acceſſion he had given to his people. The 
death of the mareſchal de May, who filled the 
| Poſt of ſecretary at war, was ,fucceeded by the 
appointment of the count de St. Germain to the 

vacant department: that nobleman, during the 
laſt war, had enjoyed a high military command in 
Germany: and the prince and his ſubjects were 
alike impreſſed with the moſt favourable * 
of his genius and application. ; | 
' . While oneroyal branch of the houſe of Bowbay 
| thus emerged from the clouds that had obſcured: 
its glory, the other ſtill more eminently difplayed! 
the weakneſs of its government, and the defi- 
4 of its judgment. Charles the Third, king 
e 8 of 
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of Spain, was arouſed from his 8 FROW . 
by the hoſtile inſults of a barbarian, who ruled 
| over part of Africa, and who ſtiled himſelf empe- 
ror of Morocco. This Mooriſh prince, without 
any pretence of injury, in a letter to the king of 
Spain, declared himſelf enjoined by the laws of 
the Alcoran to expel the Chriſtians from the forts 
that they held on the African coaſt; at the ſame. 
time that he profeſſed his wiſh in every other re- 
ſpect to maintain the peace that he ſubſoribed to 


with the court of Madrid, and to preſerve in- 


violate the commercial intercourſe of the: two 
nations. ; 
This ſingular monifeſts of Mahomed Ben Ab- 5 
dalla was anſwered by the court of Madrid by a 
declaration of war; but before Spain could tranſ- 
port her forces to this diſtant ſcene of conteſt, the 
Mooriſh prince, with a numerous and ill-diſci- 
plined army, had laid ſiege to Melilla, in the 
Kingdom of Fez, on the ſhores of the Mediterra- 
nean, and oppoſite to Almeria in Spain. Though 


duhat fortreſs was in every reſpect but badly pro- 


vided, yet the conſtancy and conduct of the go- 
vernor repelled the deſultory attacks of the aſ- 
ſailants; and the emperor, after having continued 
the blockade for ſome months, retired fro rom che 
inauſpicious walls. 6 4 | 

- It: n had | been rardy in afbrding ſuecour 
to 
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to he diſtreſs of her ſubjects i in Africa, her pre- 
parations to avenge the inſult were proportioned 
to tlie length of time that had been employed 
in making them. Twenty-ſix thouſand of the 
beſt troops of that: kingdom, ſupplied with every 
engine for offenſive or defenſive war, were em- 
barked on board four hundred tranſports. Theſe 
were eſcorted by ſeven ſhips of ſeventy- four guns, 
eight of forty, and -thirty-two frigates. This 
formidable armament, which threateneꝗ to over- 
whelm all Africa, after a tedious voyage, caſt 
anchor- in the Bay of Algiers; and the count 


O'Reilly, to whom the command of the land- 


forces were entruſted, determined . to 
commence his operations. | 

While the ſhips diverted the attention of the 
enemy by a feigned attack on the town of Algiers, 
four thouſand of the Spaniſh infantry were ſucceſs- 
fully landed; but theſe, inſtead of obeying the 


commands of their general, and patiently awaiting 
the junction of their companions; ruſhed to the 


encounter with the Moors, and were received 
with a degree of firmneſs that was little expected. 
The conſequence of this preſumption was what 


might have been eaſily foreſeen; as faſt as freſh 
troops were landed, they haſtened to the ſupport 


of their friends, already engaged; and the ad- 
vantages of Kill and ann were renounced 
| in 


— 


— 


that diſtrict, and openly arowed their intention, 


\ 4 
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in a combat which was only diflingniſhed by def: 
perate courage and blind fury. For thirteen hours 
the ſenſe of national honour ſupported the Spa- 


niards againſt the torrent of their enemies; at 


length, after the loſs of near four thouſand of their 

beft troops, they were obliged to retire under | 
ſhelter of the cannon of their ſhips : notwith+ 
ſtanding the fatigues they had undergone in the 
courſe of the day, it was deemed. prudent to avail 
themſelves of the night for a ſi peedy embarkation 3 | 


and an armament that was confidered fo ſuperior 
to the object of its deſtination as to awaken the 2 
jealouſy of the European powers, returned to 


Spain, baffled and defeated by naked and n 


ciplined barbarians. 


Whatever concern Lewis A feel for the dif- 


| grace of the kindred throne of Spain, was amply 


compenſated by the difficulties in which he ob- 
ferved the ancient rival of France rapidly in- 


volving herſelf. The language of reſiſtance a+ 
dopted by America had not ſhaken the reſolution 


of the miniſters of Great-Britain, and the eyes of 


Europe were impatiently turned on the approach- | 


ing conteſt, The inhabitants of Rhode-Hard 
were no ſooner informed of the prohibition to ex- 
port military ſtores from Great-Britain, than they 
ſeized on the ordnance belonging to the crown in 


in 
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in this act of violence, was to defend themſelves 
againſt any power that ſhould: preſume to moleſt - 
them. Their example was followed by the peo» 
ple of New-Hampſhire, who ſurpriſed a ſmall 
fort, called William and Mary, and ſupplied 
themſelves with a quantity of ammunition. 
General Gage did net behold with indifference 
theſe - acts of outrage ; and on information that 
ſome braſs cannon were depoſited in the town of 
Salem, he detached a body of troops, commanded i; 
by a field-officer, to ſeize them; but the cannon 
| bad already been removed: a ſubſequent detach- 
ment of nine hundred men, for the ſame purpoſe, 
was directed to penetrate to Lexington; the, 
march of theſe were interrupted by the Pro- 
vincials, who had taken the alarm, and be- 
gan to aſſemble. They were dif] perſed by ſome 
hots fired from the Regulars, and a few of the _ 
Americans were wounded and killed, T he ad- 
jacent country was in a moment ſummoned to 
the ſupport of their friends; their increaſing : 
numbers preſſed upon the Britiſh troops, who 
effected their retreat with conſiderable loſs and 
difficulty ; it is probable indeed the whole de- 
tachment muſt have been cut off, had not the 
prudence of general Gage, apprehenfive of the 
event, directed a more confiderable body to haften 
to their relief, Strenguhened by this reinforce- 
; | ment 
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ment, they continued their march; and amidſt a 
variety of deſultory attacks, and with ſome addi- 5 
tional loſs, reached Boſton. 6 
The attempt on Lexington excited the indig - 
nation of the whole province; the people imme- 
diately flew to arms, and Boſton was inveſted by 
twenty thouſand men, under the command of 
colonel Putnam, an officer who had acquired ex- 
perience and reputation in the two laſt wars. But 
general Gage in the interval had been joined by 
the generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, with 
a conſiderable body of troops from England; and 
it was determined to drive the Americans from 
ſome works which they had erected on Bunker's 
Hill, an height that, commanded the town of 
Boſton. This ſervice was committed to the ge- 
nerals Howe and Clinton, at the head of two 
thouſand ſelect ſoldiers ; they were received with 
a firmneſs that might have ſtaggered the moſt 
veteran troops; and it was not till the loſs of half 
their number in killed and wounded, that their 
perſevering valour triumphed over the obſtinacy 
of their enemies, and drove the Americans from 
their entrenchments. * | 
The General Congreſs at Philadelphia bad not 
in the mean time been idle; the province of 
Georgia had acceded to the confederacy; and 
che different * now aſſumed the — | 
on 


% 
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ton, a gentleman of fortune in Virginia, and Woo 
had fought at the head of ſeveral provincial bo- 
dies during the laſt war, was nominated: came 


mänder in chief of all the American forces; the 
Congreſs alſo fixed the Pay both of officers. and 
ſoldiers, the latter of which were Mae for 
with the utmoſt liberalitiyyhͤe md 

But an expedition which was had ok the 
| Ambriciis againſt Quebec, the capiral of Canada, 
was not attended with that ſueceſs which the au- 
thors of it fondly expected: They had ſurpriſed 
and ſwept all the important fortreſſes that bom- 
manded the entranee into that province; but in an 


attempt by a coup - de · main to poſſeſs themſelyes 


dn the town, they were repulſed with cruel ſlaugh· 
ter. General Montgomery, who commanded the 


aſſailants, and who had been trained to atms in 


the Britiſh ſervice, fell on this occaſion ; colonel 


5 Arnold, the ſecond in command, was ſeverely 


| wounded; and the beſiegers, after this check, re. 


tired to an awful diſtance, and were content to 


change the ſiege into a blockade. 
While Lewis anxiouſly directed bis Ae 
towards America, and watched the gradual pro- 
greſs of hoſtility, he was not indifferent to the 
internal regulation of his own; country. The 


count de St Germain * the opinion that had a 
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been formed of his courage and abilities; and fu- 
tent only on the advantage of the ſtate, ventured 
on a reform which menaced him with the reſent - 
ment of the moſt noble families of France. 
The Moufquetaires, a corps inſtituted for the | 
protection of the royal perſon, were compoſed of 
young men of the moſt illuſtrious extraction; a 
though ſuch a guard muſt have been highly flat- 
tering to the dignity of the ſovereign, yet the ex- 


pence attending i it was ſeverely felt, and frequent- 


ly regreited. The ſuppreſſion of it had been re- 
pieatedly agitated; but no miniſter had yet been 
found ſufficiently hardy to encounter the odium 
with which it was likely to be attended. This 
inſtance of political fortitude was reſerved for the 
eount de St. Germain; he enforced to Lewis the 
eonſiderable ſavings chat might be applied from 
the reduction of a corps, the offspring of pagean- 
try, to the effective marching battalions ; an edit 
was accordingly publiſhed for the ſuppreſſion of 
the Moufquetaires ; and thoſe brave men, whoſe 
courage bad always been celebrated, received the 
neus of their diſmiſſion with marks of the deepeſt 


| deſpair.” Attached to each other by ſimilarity of | 


| Habits, and cemented in friendſhip by common 
Aangers and ſervice, they regarded the decree that 

feparated them with equal grief, as if it had ſen· 

traced their in: mediate execution. Monſieur de 
. | 1a 
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la Chaiſe, a veteran officer of approved reſolution, | 
and one of their commanders, fainted away on re- 
ceiving the fatal mandate; and all the reſt vented 
their ſorro in the loudeſt and moſt poignant ex- 
clamations: But the king and his miniſter were 
inexorable z and the ae. Was not ſorry, to be 
| hearing 5 too \ frequently inſulted the more 
bumble claſs of citizens. | 
The naval department was inſpeied_ A. p. 177 
wh equal diligence and care: When 
5 che adminiſttation of the duke of Choiſeul ex- 5 
pired, and his couſin the duke of Praſlin was 
diſmiſſed from ſuperintending the marine, that 
nobleman. declared, that he left ſixty· four ſhips 
of the. line i in the ports of F. rance, beſides thoſe - 
that were on the ſtocks; this force had not been 
ſuffered, to decline in the preſent reign, and the 
appointment of Monſieur: de. Sartine to the ma- 
ring department did honour to the penetration 
ol the ſovereign. That miniſter, fruitful in re- 
ſources, and unwearied in his application, was 
inceſſantly engaged in augmenting the nayal 
| ſtrength of his country; and the various pre- 
parations that filled the ports and docks, created 
50 ſmall uneaſinefs to the court of London. 
One appointment more was ſtill neceſſary to 
ſtamp, the royal mind free from prejudice and 
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to | the vacant Da” off His — which: happened 
ſoon after, M. Taboreau des Reaux was appoint - 
eg his fucceſfor; and Lewis foo after aſſociated 
with him, in che management of the finances, 
Monſieur Necker, by birth a Swiſs,” and by reli- 
gion a Proteſtant. That gentleman,” in che pre- 
ceding reign, bad beet choſen to adjuſt ſome dif- 
ferences between the Eaſt India Company and the : 
crown; and had diſcharged his truſt with fuck | 
rare diſcretion as to challenge the appr ation © 
both parties. Poſſeſſed of diſtin and 
5 knowledged pröbity, his appointment would have 
excited no ſurpriſe, had it not been contraty to. 
. the conſtant poliey of France, which had carefully | 
_ excluded the aliens of her country and faith from 
the cohtroul of her revenue. It now ee 
as a bew inſtance of enlargement of mind 
: liberalicy of ſentiment; and will to poſterity oY 
the pibnittient features of. the e reigh of Ln. 1 
Sixteenth. 12:68 8118 e JSHT 200307%6 
With equal en to Hae the Abknlndve- * 
ſcience, Lewis fitted out ſeveral veſſels on aſtro- 


nomieal diſcoveries. The Chevalier de Borda was 
way 5 Ts infruQed 
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5 jnflruted to Albers the exact poſition of the 


Canary Iſlands and Cape de Verd; and the dif- 
ferent degrees of the coaſt 'of Africa from Cape 
Spartel to the iſland of Goree : the chevalier 
Grenier, who had traverſed the Indian ſeas to im- 
prove the charts and correct the errors which had 
miſled former navigators, was liberally rewarded 
by a monarch who aſpired to immortalize the! 
ra of his power hy u e, beneficial w 
mankind, o E 4 POET Fs ; 
But as often as the eyes of n were . 7 
fo often did they return with increaſe of anxiety 
to the continent of North America. The conteſt 
between Great Britain and her colonies became 
each hour more important, and the humanity and 
intereſt of European powers were deeply concern - 
chief, had been ſuperceded by general Howe ; and 
that officer, preſſed and cloſely: blockaded by the 
ſuperior numbers of the Americans, determined to 
quit the narrow limits of the town of Boſton and to 
retire to Halifax, until he ſhould be joined by the 
ſuccours that he expected from England. Though 
he was permitted to embark his troops without 
moleſtation, yet the acquiſition of Boſton reflected 
no ſmall luſtre on the arms of the Americans. 
Throughout the different provinces, the governors 
nominated by the king of England, had been al- 
moſt univerſally PER by the "I wn 
8 VOL, i. * of 


* 
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ol the inhabitants; each day ſeemed to eſtabliſh 


more firmly: the juriſdiction of the ſtates ; their 
 privateers overſpread the ſeas, and captured me: | 


rich merchant veſſels of the Engliſh; and Lewis, 
while he profeſſed to the court of London, a ſtrict 
neutrality, - afforded to the veſſels of America a 
| ſecure refuge in his harbours, where they bartered - 
their ſpoils for arms and ammunition fo ny | 


for the ſupport of their cauſe, = 


But Great Britain, however aftoniſhed by the 


une rpected reſiſtance of her colonies, determined. 


not to refign ſo rich a ſovereignty without a 
ſtruggle: a force was prepared which it was thought 
tnuſt look them into ſubmiſfion ; large bodies 

of German troops were hired from the princes of 
| Heffe Caffe] and Brunſwick, ſovereigns who ſup- 
ply the ſplendour of their courts by the blood of 
their ſubjects; theſe were ſtrengthened by conſt- 
derable detachments from the electorate of Hano- 
ver, and by a number of Britiſh regiments; and 
when added to the troops that had been embarked 
from Boſton, the whole army under general Howe 
| Could not be eſtimated at leſs than thirty thouſand = 
Previous to the arrival of theſe reinforcements, 
general Howe had directed his courſe from the 
ſterile coaſt of Halifax, and landed his troops on 


Staten Hand, in the e of New York. He 
Was 
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was there ſucceſſively jolties by bisbrorher Admiral 
lord Howe, and the armament from Great Britain. 


All overtures of accommodation were fruitleſs; 3 
| the thirteen colonies of America had already de- 
| Elared themſelves free and independent ſtates, and 


abjured all allegiance to the Britiſh crown; and 


the ſword alone could terminate the diſpute. 
I The poſſeſſion of New Yotk would enable 
Great Britain, by its centrical poſition, either to 
carry on the war in Conne&ticut on the eaſtern 
fide; or, on the weſtern quarter, to penetrate 
through New Jerſey to Penſylvania. To reduce 
that province was therefore the grand object of 


general Howe, and the operations that he imme- ö 


diately commenced were attended with the moſt 
brilliant ſucceſs. Though general Waſhington 


with a numerous army occupied both Long Ifland 


and New York, yet his ſoldiers were raw and un- 
diſciplined ; their officers were ignorant of the 


art of war, and only inflamed with an enthuflaſtie 


love of freedom; and they were aftonifhed and 


confounded by the rapid evolutions and ſu perior 


{kill of their adverſaries. The Britiſh forces had 
firſt landed on Long Ifland, from which the Ame- 


ricans were chaſed with the loſs of above four 


thouſand of their beſt troops; thence the victorious 
army, fluſhed with ſucceſs, paſſed over to New 
bn, while general Waſhington, convinced by 

9 5 L 1 : fatal 
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fatal experience. of the inferiority of his ſoldiers 
determined to avoid in future any decifive on, | 
and to protract the war. amidſt the woods and 
wilds with which the country abounds, . In- purſa- 
ance of this plan. he abandoned New York with- 
. out a blow ö retired to the higher grounds, and 
with no ſmall degree of dexterity conſtantly elud- 
ed the purſuit of the victor; while general Howe, 
after haraſſing his troops in fruitleſs attempts to 
overtake hing, returned to reduce the fortreſſes in 
the neighbourhood of New York, and ice 
his poſts far into the Jerſeyͤs. 
The diſtreſs of Quebec had not eſcaped the 
' vigilance of Great Britain, and an important re- 
inforcement was deſtined to its relief: but be- 
fore this eould arrive, general Carleton, who, as 
governor of Canada, commanded -in that town, 
ſtrengthened by the marines, and a detachment 
from ſome ſhips of war that had entered the har- 
bour, had atchfeved his own deliverance. The 
mall band of Americans, diſheartened by their 
former repulſe , and weakened. by diſeaſe, was 
caſly broken; they retired in diſorder, and the 
forces of the king of England in Canada, ſwelled 
by the arrival of the expected regiments to thir- 
teen thouſand men, purſued with vigour the fugi- 
tives, and en them, _ et im r 
W 53 eee ee e eee ee 
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Nubert the United States of America had ſuf- 
fered a ſeries of heavy and unexpected defeat; 
One inſtance of ſucceſs alone gleamed through 
the clouds which, obſcured their dawning glory: 
An attempt had been made on Charles Town, 
the capital of N orth Carolina, by commodore 
Sir Peter Parker and general Clinton, previous 
: their joining lord and general Howe, But the 

fort which commanded the paſſage to Charles 
Town was gallantly defended by colonel Moultrie, 
an American officer; and general Lee, with a 
confiderable body of forces, preſerved his com- 

munication with the fortreſs, and could at diſcre- 
tion augment. the garriſon,” After a ſevere and 
furious cannonade for ſeveral hours, the Britiſh 
commodore withdrew: his ſhattered veſſels from 
the action, and TR, oe: hopleſs enter⸗ 
. AP 
But in the deere of: New Vork, . 
advantages of general Howe had been rapid and 
uninterrupted: Fort Waſhington was taken by. 
aſſault ; the garriſon of three thouſand men were 
made priſoners ; 3 Sir Peter Parker and general 


Clinton reduced Rhode Iſland; and lord Corn- 


wallis, with a ſeparate detachment, penetrated 
through the Jerſeys, appeared on the Banks of 
the Delaware, and threatened the ſafety of Phila- 
delphia, the ſeat of the Congreſs, FF 
1 3 — | The 


x 
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The loſs which the. Americans had cutained 
by the ſword, by captivity, and by deſertion, 
though ſevere and diſcouraging, equalled not the - 
embaraſſments that aroſe from the temporary 
_ engagements which their ſoldiers had entered 
into: theſe were moſtly enliſted for a year only; 3 
and unaccuſtomed to reſtraint, at the expiration 
of that term, they panted to return to their fa- 
milies, and few were prevailed upon to continue 
in the ſervice. Yet amidſt theſe variops diffi- 
 culties, the mind of general. Waſhington was a 
| ſtranger to deſpondency; he continued to obſerve 
with a vigilant eye the motions of his enemies: 
their poſts, in the moment of triumph and ſe- 
_curity, had been extended to the Delaware; and 
the American commander ſuddenly aſſembling a 
ſmall but ſelect body of men, ſilently marched to 
attack colonel Rall, a Heſſian officer, who with | 
| fifteen hundred Heſſians occupied Trentown, on 
the banks of that river. The enterpriſe was at- 
tended with the. moſt brilliant ſucceſs; colonel 
Rall with a few of his ſoldiers were killed, and 
near a thouſand were made priſoners : the Bri- - 
tiſh general, taught caution by this chaſtiſement, 
contracted his poſts; and Philadelphia was for the 
preſent delivered from a RE: 5 en 
e. 

3 be 
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The exultation of France had been 4. P. 
openly and conſtantly proportioned to ; "7 7 = 
the fucceſs of the Americans; the princes of the 
blood and the chief nobility were eager to em · 

bark in ſupport of the cauſe of freedom; and the 

prudence of .the king and his meſt confidential 
miniſters, alone reſtrained their ardour. The fa-' 
tal events of laſt war were ſtill impreſſed on the 
mind of Lewis; and he could not readily conſent | 
to expoſe his infant marine in a conteſt with a 
people who had ſo frequently aſſerted the domi- 
nion of the ſeas, and ſo lately broken the united 
ſtrength of the houſe of Bourbon. Vet he was 
ſenſible that the opportunity of humbling theſe 


haughty iſlanders ſhould not be entirely neglect- 


ed, and that ſome advantages ſhould be taken of 
the preſent commotions in America. Two agents 
from the United States, Silas Deane and Doctor 
Benjamin Franklin, had ſucceſſively arrived at 
Paris; and though all audience was denied them 
in a public capacity, ſtill they were privately en- 
couraged to hope that France only waited the 


A proper opportunity to vindicate in arms the free- 


dom and independence of America. In the mean 
time the military preparations of that kingdom 
were diligently continued; the American cruizers 
were hoſpitably received into her ports; artillery - 
and all kinds of warlike ſtores were freely fold or 
| HL mn 
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liberally granted to the diſtreſs of the eine : 
French officers and engineers, with the conniv- 
ance of government ; entered into their ſervice; 
and the marquis de la Fayette, a young noble- 
man of affluent fortune, and nearly allied to the 
illuſtrious houſe of Noailles, under pretence of 
viſiting ſome relations in Italy, hired a frigate; 
and impatient to join the ſtandard. of Liberty, 
ſteered towards America: he was received with 
open arms: by the United States, we. d ſoon after 
promoted to a principal command. CE. 
At this critical juncture, the death of Joſeph 
the Firſt, king of Portugal, was not a matter of 
indifference to the houſe of Bourbon. Attached . 
by gratitude and long and intimate connections to 
the Engliſh, he had a ſhort time previous to his 
deceaſe, entered into a diſpute with the court of 
Madrid reſpecting the limits of their different ſet- 
tlements in South America. The influence of 
the king of France had prevented the deſultory 
- hoſtilities that were commenced in. that quarter 
of the globe from communicating to Europe; 
yet every appearance proclaimed a diſpoſition 
jealous and inimical; and it is probable that the 
opportune death of the king, only, deterred Por- 
tugal from engaging in an open war with Spain. 
His eldeſt daughter, the princeſs of Brazil, ſuc- 
ceeded to the vacant throne : in compliance with 
1 „ the 
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the cuſtoms of the court of Liſbon, ſhe had al- 
ready received in marriage the hand of her own 
uncle, the brother of her father; and her ſon, 
the prince of Beira, the preſumptive heir of the 
crown, had united himfelf to the younger fiſter 
of his mother. The new ſovereign immediately . 
applied herſelf to terminate the differences which 
had originated in the former reign; a perfect 
good underſtanding was ſoon eſtabliſned between 
the two courts; the iſland of Sr. Catherines, on 
the coaſt of Brazil, which had already been re- 
duced by Spain, was inſtantly reſtored; the li- 
mits of their ſettlements in South America were 
amicably aſcertained; and the moſt explicit treaty 
| . of peace, union, and friendſhip was finally rati- 
. fied between the two crowns : nor could France 
be totally unconcerned in a negociation which 
thus converted the ancient foe to the firm ally of 
the houſe of Bourbon. | 

The viſit of the- emperor of Germany to the 
court of Paris was another occurrence that ex- 
Cited the attention of Europe. Averſe to pomp, . 
he-choſe to travel under the humble title of count 
Falkenſtein; he was received by Lewis with that 
reſpe& which was due to the imperial dignity and 
the regard that he was impatient to teſtify to the 
brother of his royal conſort. - During ſix weeks. 
that the * remained at Paris, his hours 

= | were 
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were inceſſantly devoted to examine the vari- 
ous eſtabliſhments of that capital, and in viewing : 
the manufaCtures ; with the ſame ſpirit of enquiry 
he made a tour through the different provinces of 
the kingdom, and in his journey endeavoured to 
glean whatever might be advantageous to his own 
dominions. | 
His example was in found meaſure zmmitared: by | 
the brothers of Lewis, the counts de Pr vence 
and d'Artois : theſc alſo reſolved to viſit the diſtant 
diſtricts of France; their liberality and amiable 
manners commanded, in their progreſs, the eſteem 
of all ranks of people; they were every where 
received with unbounded acclamations ; and the 
French, enthuſiaſtic in the admiration of their 


ſovereign, endeavonred to diſplay their loyalty by 


the marks of regard which they ow! to cheſs | 


7 princes of the blood. | 
Some changes were about this time intro- 
duced into the different departments of ſtate ; 
the conduct of Monſieur Necker in the finances 
| had been attended with univerſal approbation ; - 
| Monfieur Taboureau des Reaux, his colleague, 
bad reſigned his ſituation, but ſtill retained the 
_ dignity of counſellor of ftate. To afford. full 
' ſcope to the genius of Monfieur Necker, Lewis 
determined no longer to clog him with an aſſo- 


eiate; but,. wich the title of * of the 
n 
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8 ſubmitted ro him the entire ee : 
olf the funds and revenue of France. | 
The ſpirited meafures of the count wi St. 
Getmain in ſuppreſſing the Mouſquetaires have 
already been remarked. Whether the conſe- 
quences were ſucli as every former miniſter had 
dreaded, and the reſentment of the noble families 
of France had oppreſſed the ſecretary of war; or 
that ſtateſman was found, as has been hinted, _ 
too intractable in the cabinet, and too partial to 
bis own ſyſtem, has never yet tranſpired ; bis 
official ſtation for ſome time, however, had been 
extremely uneaſy, and he now determined to re- 
ſign ; his death, in the enſuing year, prevented 
that recall which probably would have taken 
place; and the prince de Montbarey, who had al. 
ready filled an inferior fituation in that depart- 
ment, was now appointed ſecretary at war. 

Lewis was not leſs attentive to his negociations 
with foreign courts, than he was deſirous of pro- 
. viding the ſtate with able and induſtrious mi- 
niſters. He ' concluded a new treaty of alliance 
with Switzerland; vigilantly obſeryed the mo- 
tions of the different princes of Germany on the 
death of the elector of Bavaria; and when cloſe- 
ly queſtioned by the Engliſh ambaſſador, lord 
Stormont, reſpecting the various warlike prepa- 
rations which were diligently . through 
| 5 he the 
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the kingdom, he replied; That at a time wig 8 
the ſeas were covered with Engliſh- fleets and 
American cruizers, and when ſuch armies were 
ſent to the New World as had never before ap- 5 
peared there, it became prudent for bim alſo to 
arm for the ſecurity of the colonies,” and the = 55 

tection of the commerce, ( 
= The' king was not ignorant at the ſame time; 
that the remonſtrances of Great-Britain, and the 
importunities of the agents of the United States, 

would ſoon compel him to adopt ſome deciſive 
line of conduct. Though general Howe, after 
the defeat of colonel Rall, had continued in 
force at New-York, yet he had abandoned his - 


former defign of penetrating through the Jerſeys 


to Philadelphia. With the return of ſpring he 
determined to proceed againſt that city by ſea, 
and avail himſelf of the ſuperiority of his naval 
force. He embarked eighteen thouſand men; and 
after a tedious voyage entered Cheſapeak Bay; 
failed up the river Elk, as far as it was capable 
of admitting his tranſports; and landed his _ 
in the higheſt health and condition, / 
General Waſhington had not been 3 


5 oY the preparatory movements of his military 


rival, but had early penetrated into his deſigns, 
and with an army of fifteen thouſand men, bad 


marched to the defence of Philadelphia, and 
anne | 
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| "advanced. to Braindyipins Ereek; which, a6 ng 
the country at ſome diſtance from that city, falls | 
into the Delaware. As the Britiſh army moved 


forwards from the head of the Elk, a variety of 
ſkirmiſhes took place; and on general Howe 


paffng the Brandywine, the American com- 
mander relinquiſhed. his uſual caution, and ha- 


"arded 4 more deciſive action. On this occafion 1, 


the marquis de la Fayette charged among the 5 
foremoſt; and, though wounded, continued to 


animate the corps that he commanded by his ex- 
ample: but the Americans were at length com- 


pelled to yield to the ſuperior {kill and diſcipline DES 


of their enemies; night ſaved their army from A 
total defeat; and general Waſhington retiring 
to Cheſter, e next wah js: gael: to Phi- 
| ladelphia. // . . 14 10 


Towards he city the Briciſh PEER plat . 


advanced; and the Americans judged it prudent 
to abandon without a battle the capital of Pen- 
ſylwania, and the ſeat: of Congreſs. It was im- 


mediately occupied by the Engliſh ; but the ma- 


Jot part of their army was quartered at German 


Town, a conſiderable village, about ſix miles 


"diſtant from Philadelphia. The Congreſs, on 
_ quitting Philadelphia; transferred the ſeat of em- 


_ to Sr r ue ind general | Waſhington 
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| amp at Skippach eee about fixtoon: miles | 
from German-Town. - „ 


Amidſt theſe various diſaſters one. s i 
e to fupport the confidence of the United 


States. In Great · Britain it had been repreſented. 
that the majority of the Americans were ſtill at- 


tached to eee. and averſe to the 
new government; but though general Howe 


| had traverſed a vaſt extent of country, though he 


had poſſeſſed himſelf of the rich and pbpulous 


| cities of 'New-York and Philadelphia, yet the 


active adherents of the Crown were found to be 
inconfiderable,. both in property and numbers 
while general Waſhington, after the defeat of 
Brandywine, had been largely reinforced by the 
zeal of his party, and now meditated the ſur- 
priſe of the royal IRE in its 4 at Germans - 
Town. 

This „ ek planned and ail 
with a degree of ability and vigour that reflected 
honour on the character of the general, was yet 


unſucceſsful. The Americans indeed penetrated 


into the middle of German- Town; but by that 
tinie the main body of the Engliſh army had 
taken the alarm, and the raw troops of the States 


vere obliged to give way before the veteran valour 


of their enemies. The inclemency of the ſeaſon 
ſoon after ſuſpended their mutual animoſity; the 
8 "Is oo 
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Britiſh forces were quartered in Philadelphia, © 
and the villages adjacent; and general Waſn - 
ington, with the army of the States, occupied 
a a ſtrong camp on the banks of the nn. 
about ſixteen miles from that city. | 8 
If in the ſouth of America the events of FI 
campaign furniſhed matter of triumph to Great= _ 
Britain, the United States received ample com- 


as decifive as it was unexpected. After the 
expulſion of the Americans from Canada, the 


penſation by an advantage on the northern fide, | 


_ miniſters of England were determined to pur- 


fue their advantages in that quarter; an army 
of near eight thouſand men was diligently col- 
lected, and entruſted to general Burgoyne, an 
officer who had acquired ſome reputation in the 


laſt war in Portugal: The chief object of bis ; 


deſtination was to penetrate from Canada through 
Albany, to New-York ; and ſcattering terror as 
he paſt, at length to effect a junction with ge- 
neral Howe. His ſucceſs at firſt was rapid and 
uninterrupted; the Amerieans, ſeized with pa- 
nie, abandoned T iconderoga, a ſtrong fort be- 
tween Lake George and Lake Champlain, and 
retired precipitately towards Fort - Edward, upon 
the Hudſons river. © 

Towards the banks of W river the: Britiſh 


nen directed its * whether the 
7 general 
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7 general himſelf was too dilatory in his 3 l 
the roads oppoſed inſuperable obſtacles to troops 
incumbered with heavy baggage and à vaſt 


train of artillery, certain it 4s that their progreſs 


was flow and laborious ; and the interval was 
| aſſiduouſſy employed by the United States in re- 
ſtoring the courage of their adherents, and ſum- 


moning þeir ſcattered forces to their defence. 


Gencral Arnold; 'who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the attack of Quebec, advanced from Con- 
necticut with a conſiderable corps, and ſeveral | 


pieces of cannori ; and general Gates, who had 
been trained to arms in the Britiſh. ſervice, but 
who had joined the ſtandard of the ee 


ſoon, collected a formidable army, to the co 


mand of e ok Was nominated” AY the- . 
aug. . e ln e 361 
8 n eee * no io prepared to 
paſs Hudſon's: River, than he was, fatally con- 
vinced of the number and firength: of his ad- 


verſaries. A detachment of near nine hundred 
men, which had marched into the country to 
procure a ſupply. of cattle, was almoſt totally cut 
| off; and a ſecond, that had been directed to ſup- 


port them, effected their retreat with conſider - 
2 K loſs. Yet theſe inauſpicious events did not 


deter that commander from paſſing the North 
| River near Samtens 6. and n 


the ſtrict 


tenor 


— 
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5 tenor * his! ENT allowed ien not to decline a 


— 


meeaſure pregnant with every ſpecies of calamity, 


The Americans, under general Gates, were in- 
camped at a ſmall diſtance, at a place called Still 
Water; and no ſooner did they perceive the ap- 


proach of the Britiſh forces, than they quitted 


their lines and preſſed forwards to engage 


them: The action was long maintained with 


mutual rage and obſtinacy; at length the troops 
of the ſtates gave way; but the darkneſs of the 


night covered their retreat; the victors obtain- 


ed at an irreparable loſs only the empty ho- 


nours of the ſield; while the vanquiſhed, con- 
fiding i in their nen prepared to renew the 


| conflict. | 


- * 5 
In two ſueceſſive Fe ths hoſtile armies 
again encountered each other with ſimilar cou- 


rage, but with different ſucceſs; and the Britiſh 


troops in their turn were broken and overwhelm- 


ed by the ſuperior numbers of their enemies. 
Though they recovered their camp, and ſtill 


maintained ſome appearance of reſiſtance, their 
fituation was deſperate: Reduced to half their 


original, number, worn out with toil, and diſtant 
from all hopes of ſuccour, their general conſent- 
ed to open a negociation ; and an army that had 
threatened to carry deſtruction through the con- 
tinent of America, was compelled to pile their 
vor. „ 5 arms 
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arms before a general of the United States; who, 


in the name of Congreſs, ſubſcribed a treaty by 
which the vanquiſhed troops were to be tranſ- 
ported to England on condition that they did 


not ſerve again in America ne the courſe of 
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+. - Chapter the Forty-Second. 


GENERAL STATE OF EUROPE=—=FRANCE Ac- 
+ KNOWLEDGES THE INDEPENDENCE OF, AND 


. CONCLUDES A TREATY WITH, THE UNITED 


STATES OF AMERICA——WAR WITH GREAT BRI- 
TAIN—COUNT D'ESTAING SAILS FOR, AMERI- 
CA—ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN COUNT D'oRVIL- 

 LIERS AND ADMIRAL KEPPEL—OPERATIONS 

of COUNT D'ESTAING IN AMERICA==DOMINI» | 

8 REDUCED BY THE MARQUIS OF BOUILLE— | 

Loss OF ST. LUCTA==REPULSE OF COUNT D'= 
ESTAING AT THAT ISLAND=—LOSS OF PONDt> 
CHERRY AND THE FRENCH SETTLEMENTS IN 

THE EAST INDIES-=SENTENCE OF COUNT LAL-= 

LV REVERSED=DEATH OF VOLTAIRE—=COUNT . 

D*ESTAING CONQUERS'ST. VINCENTS AND GRE= 
NADA—ENGAGES ADMIRAL BYRON=——IS DE- 
FEATED AT THE SAVANNAH—SPAIN JOINS 
THE WAR AGAINST ENGLAND—THE COMBI- 
NED FLEETS ENTER THE CHANNEL—SIEGE OF 
" GIBRALTAR——ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS | '- 


— 


TA E ſucceſs of the Americans in 
the laſt campaign was received at Pa- 
ris with unbounded exultation; monſieur Sartine, 
| who preſided over the marine department, was | 
- impatient to meaſure the naval ſtrength of France 
— . M 2 with 


1% HISTORY or FRANCE, | 
with that of; n Britain; ; the queen, wh 5 


the United States, now eſpouſed their 3 5 5 
increaſe of ardour; the pacific inclinations of 
Lewis were overborne by the ſuggeſtions of his 
miniſters and the influence of his royal conſort z 
and it was at length determined openly to ac- 
| knowled ge the W of 12 l States : 
of America. - 
| The fituation of Kangs at di 1 was 
| pebuliarty favourable to the determination of the 
- king of France, and the ambitious views of his 
council. Some differences between the court of 
Peterſburg and the Ottoman Porte, reſpecting the 
Crimea, threatened. a revival of thoſe hoſtili- 
ties which had been fo lately adjuſted ; and had 
the empreſs of Ruſlia been willing, muſt have 
precluded her from affording any aſſiſtance to the 
Engliſh. The flames of war had been rekindled 
between the houſes of Auſtria and Brandenburg; 
and the claims of the former to ſome part of the 
ſucceſſion of the electorate of Bavaria, had ſum- 
moned the rival monarchs to the field. Spain, „ 
by the family compact, was bound to accede to 
the deſigns, and to ſtrengthen the arms of France: 
Portugal, by her late treaty with Spain, had 
formed an intimate union with the houſe of Bour- 
bon; and if her w prevented her from 
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5 joajng the hoſtile confederacy of that family, her 
neutrality was at leaſt ſecured ; while Holland, 
ſilently occupied in extending her commerce, ſe- 
cretly rejoiced at thoſe; meaſures which plunged 

the reſt of Europe in war, and tapiceras to her 

ports the advantages of trade. - | 
Such was the ſtate of the maſt pr FEY 
European powers, whoſe dangerous enmity might 
have controlled. the deſigns of the court of Ver- 
 failles; and Lewis, ſatisfied that he had nothing to 
apprehend from their interference, now turned his 
whole attention to the approaching conteſt with 
the ancient rival of this kindom, For ſome time 
paſt his internal regulations had proclaimed a de- 
gree of wiſdom and liberality rarely to be found 
in a crown. that once had been characteriſed by 
| blind ſuperſtition. and jealous deſpotiſm, The 
elevation of a Proteſtant to the direction of the 
finances, ſeemed to have breathed a new'ſpiric 
throughout the cabinet; and a royal ordinance 
vas iſſued, that ſu ppreſſed ſeveral of thoſe numer· 
ous holidays ſo injurious to the induſtry of the 
people and the reſources of the ſtate, _ 
Doctor Franklin and Silas Deane, 3 | 
therto acted as private agents, were now acknow- - 
ledged as public-ambafſadors from the United - 

States of America to the court of Verſailles ; and 

8 wary of amity and cammeree was ſigned be- 

M 3 tween 
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tween the two powers in the month of February. : 


The principal articles of it, after ſtipulating the 


mutual advantages of trade and the liberty and 


| ſovereignty of the United: States, formed a con · 
federacy againſt Great Britain, or any other power 


that ſhould preſume to interrupt their commercial 


intercourſe: they provided alſo againſt either of 
the contracting powers, ſhould war break out be- 


tween France and Great Britain during the con- 


tinuance of the preſent rupture between the Uni- 


ted States and England, concluding any truce or 


peace without the formal conſent of the other firſt 


obtained; and they finiſhed with an invitation to 


any other powers that might have received inju- 
ries from England, to make a common cauſe 


with them, _; to accede to the e alli- 


ance. F 
The duke of Noailles, l to hs cout 


of London, was in the month of March inſtruct- 


ed to acquaint the miniſters of Great Britain, that 
his ſovereign had formally acknowledged the in- 
dependence of, and figned a treaty of commerce 
with, the United States of America; at the ſame 


time he declared, that the contracting parties had 


paid great attention not to ſtipulate any excluſive 


| advantages in favour of France; and that the 


b * 
* 


United States had reſerved the liberty of treating 


with every nation whatever on the ame footing 
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of 1 ey reciprocity : but this fipulation 
was treated by the Engliſh with contempt; and 
the recall of lord Stormont, their ambaſſador at 
| Verſailles, was the fen for the commencement To 
of hoſtilities. 5 8 5 
But Lewis had already 3 for this event; 
and i in the month of April the count d' Eſtaing, 
who, during the courſe of laſt war, had in the Eaſt 
Indies maintained the glory of his country, ſailed 
from Toulon, with twelve ſhips of the line and 
four frigates. On board this fleet were embarked 
eight hundred ſele& ſoldiers; and Silas Deane, - 
who had been deputed by Congreſs to the court 
of Verſailles, and Conrad Alexander Gerard, ſe- 
cretary to the council of ſtate, and appointed 
miniſter plenipotentiary to the United States of 
America, accompanied the count an > board 1170 
Languedoc. 5 | 
While this armament diretted i it courſe tp the | 
coaſt of America, a more conſiderable fleet was 
aſſembled at Breſt, to vindicate the ſeas from the 
enterpriſes of the Engliſh, who had intercepted 
the trade, and captured the Licorne, a frigate be · 
longing to France, This fleet confiſted of thirty · 
two ſhips of the line; the command was entruſt · 
ed to the count d'Orvilliers ; the van was led by 
the count de Chafault, and the rear was animated 


by the preſence of the duke of peared 1 che 
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| death of b father how duke' of SPE] Off 


Uſhant the count d'Orvilliers diſcerned and en- 


geaged the Engliſh fleet, equal in force, and com- 
manded by admiral Keppel. The event of the 
action was indecifive; the French, on the ap- 

|  pf6ach of night, withdrew to hel own-coaſts;. 
and the Engliſh, ſoon after, retired wRthio' their 


tried . 
But though in this een ey ns ac 


; en no advantage, and by firſt retreating ſeem· 


ed to yield the glory of the day to her rival, yet 
it afforded no inconſiderable triumph to that na- 
tion, that ſhe had been able to face without loſs, 

her powerful adyerſary on an element that had ſo 


; frequently proved fatal to her. In a letter writ- 


ten by bis own hand, the king beſtowed the moſt 
liberal commendations-on-the count d'Orvilliers; I 
he condoled with the count de Chafault, who had i 


deen wounded in the action; and added, that 


proper care ſhould be taken of the widows of 
thoſe who had fallen in ſupporting the honour of 
his flag. The fleet was once more refitte with 


all poflible expedition; the duke of Chartres was 


raiſed to the command Which before had been oe- 


cupied by the count de Chafkult; and count de 


Guichen ſucceeded to the duke of Chartres; af< 
ter a cruize uninterrupted by the bght of an ene 
2 again e dae eee, 


In 


* 
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= 1 the mean time the count d'Eſtaing purſued 5 
bis courſe to America; and though. his voyage 
was tediqus, yet he arriyed in the middle of July - © 
in ſight of the Britiſh fleet at Sandy Hook. Since 


the Jaſt campaign, the face of affairs iy America 


had undergone a. conſiderable change; general 
Howe had been recalled by the miniſters af Great 
Britain, and the chief command devolved on ge- 
neral Clinton; that officer had deemed it prudent 
to evacuate Philadelphia; ; and general Waſhing» 


ton, during his retreat towards New York, had - _ 


preſſed clafe upon his footſteps, and even engaged 
him with ſome advantage; but the perſeyering va- 
lour of the Britiſh troops, and the diſobedience of 
general Lee, an officer of high rank in the ſervice 
of the States, fruſtrated the hopes of Waſhing» 
ton; and general Clinton, after a long and toil- 
ſome march, reached Naveſink, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sandy Hook; and by the fleet, (till 
commanded by lord: Howe, Was conveyed tq 
: Mn York. | 
Count U Eſtalng vo de deeply to regret 
| FRY unfavourable winds which had prevented him 
from more ſpeedily. reaching the place of his 
deſtination; had he artived a few days ſooner, it 
is more than probable that he would have inter- 
cepted the Britiſh tranſportꝭ on their paſſage from 
eee by ay 5 
| line 


„ 
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Une and pine: frigates ; theſe muſt have fallen an 
eaſy prey to his ſuperior force. From the coaſt 
of Virginia he now ſteered his courſe towards 
New Vork, in expectation of overwhelming, lord 
Howe in the unequal conteſt; but that admiral, 
whoſe ſquadron was compoſed of only ſix ſhips of 
ſixty- four guns, three of fifty, with ſome frigates 
and floops, was already in poſſeſſion of the har- 
bour that is formed by Sandy Hook; and the 
French commander deemed it not expedient to 
hazard his own large ſhips i in . ne or the | 
Bar. 
He, oe, fmncoeiianty ſteered — 
Rhode Iſland, the invaſion of which he had plan- 
ned in concert with the United States. While the 
French fleet occupied Newport harbour, and the 
ſeveral inlets to that iſland, general Sullivan, an 
American officer, landed on the North Point | 
with a confiderable army: they had ſcarce com- 
menced their joint operations before lord Howe, 
reinforced by ſeveral ſhips from England, ap- 
peared in fight; and count-d'Eftaing, unwilling 
to be braved by an enemy ſtill. inferior to him 
in ſtrength, quitted his fituation, in ſearch of 
| naval laurels. The two fleets conteſted, during 
the firſt day, the wearher-gage with rival {kill ; 
but on the ſecond, when every thing indicated an 
bay pawn action, a violent c tempeſt aroſe wh ich 
; ſcattered 
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| fates both. It was not till Ho days after 
that the French admiral was able to collect his 
ſhattered veſſels; and after tranſiently viſiting 
Rhode Iſland, he ſailed to Boſton to repair the 
damages that he had ſuſtained. | 5 
General Sullivan, deprived of the ener of 

his ally, ſoon after abandoned the attempt ou 
Rhode Iſland; and the reader, perhaps, will 
not be ſorry for a moment to withdraw from 
Hoſtile fleets and armies, and attend the different 
negociations which were carried on during their 
operations. Monſieur Gerard, the plenipotenti- 
ary from France, had been received by the Con- 
greſs with every mark of reſpect and regard: but 
a ſhort time previous to the. appearance of that 
miniſter, commiſſioners from Great Britain had 
arrived, impowered to treat with the -Congreſs, 
and effect a reconciliation between the colonies 
and the mother country, Theſe commiſſioners 
were the earl of Carliſle, Mr. Eden, and gover- 
nor Johnſtone, with whom was joined the com- 
mander in chief, ſir Henry Clinton. They pro- 
poſed to conſent to an immediate ceſſation of 
hoſtilities by ſea and land; to extend every 
freedom to trade that the reſpective intereſts on 
both ſides ſhould require; to agree that no mi- 
litary force ſhould be kept up in the different 
ſtates of North America without the conſent of 
LS „ | | the 
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the general Congreſs; or of the particular aſſem · 
| blies; to concur in meaſures calculated to diſ- 
charge the debts of America, and to raiſe-the 
credit and value of the paper circulation; to 
perpetuate the common union by a reciprocal de- 
putation of an agent or agents from the different 
Rates, who ſhould have the privilege of a ſeat and 
voice in the -parliament- of Great Britain; and in 
ſhort, to eſtabliſh he power of the reſpective 
legiſlatures in each particular Rate, td ſettle its 
revenue, its civil and military eſtabliſhments, and 
to give to the ſtates of North America, acting 1 
with Great Britain under one common ſovereign, 
the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege that 
Vuuas ſhort of a total ſeparation of intereſt, or con- 
ſiſtent with that union of force on which their 
| common ſafety depended. 
Though the Congreſs had been informed fore 
days before of the fayourable diſpoſition of the 
Court of Verſailles, and had even received copies 
of the two treaties of alliance and commerce which 
had been concluded between France and the 
United States, yet the terms now offered by Great 
Britain were the object of ſerious deliberation ; 
Mr. Laurens, the prefident of that aſſembly had, 
with the approbation of it, refuſed indeed a paſſ- 
Port to the fecretary of the commiſſioners; but 
| * . which he had been charged, were 
©, O04 | received 
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| recelbed through a different channel, and the de- 

bates on them were reſumed during fix ſucceſhive 
days; if the Congreſs, however, were dilatory; 
they were decifive in their anſwer. ' They obſerv- 
cad, that the commiſſion ſuppoſed the people of 
thoſe ſtates to be ſubjects of Great Britain, an 
idea that was totally inadmiſſable: they added, 
that they were ſtill inclined to peace, notwith- 
ſtanding the injuries they had ſuffered during the 
courſe of the war; that they were ready to enter 


into a treaty of commeree, not inconfiftent with 


| treaties already ſubſiſting, when the king of Great 

Britain ſhould demonſtrate à fincere difp6fition 

for that purpoſe; but the only folid proof of that 
diſpoſition would be an explicit acknowledgment - 


of the independence of thoſe Rates, and the with» = | 


drawing of his fleets and armies. _ Wy 
Ibis peremptory language precluded all fur 
ther hopes of — and the di 


"6 meat of the commiſſioners was rendered ſtill als 


mortifying by. the reception that was imme 
diately after given to monſieur Gerard 7 but 
their publications afforded the marquis de la 
Fayette another opportunity of diſplaying his vi- 
vacity; ſome. expreſſions he conceived had fallen 
from the pens of the commiſſioners injurious to 
| the honour of his country, and he challenged 
tho. a] of Carliſle, as chief of the cominiſſion, 
f ON to 
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to 1 N for theſe refletions. That noble ind; 
however, conſidered the propoſal as reſi ulting from 
the fire of youth ; and declined to grant, in a na- 
tional concern, that ſatis faction which has ever 
been confined to perſonal differences. 353 
If the fortitude of Congreſs in their late Wis- 
lutions excited the admiration of Europe, the 
good faith of that aſſembly, in a previous tranſ- 
action, had not been leſs ſeverely arraigned. 
The army of general Burgoyne had capitulared, 
on the expreſs condition that it ſhould be allowed 
to return to England, but not to bear arms in 
America during the prefent war. This ſtipula- 
tion had been long artfully eluded ; it was now 
openly violated; and when the tranſports for the 
conveyance of thoſe troops were aſſembled at 
Rhode - Iſland, the Congreſs paſſed a reſolution, 
chat the ſoldiers not having delivered up all their 
accoutrements, the convention was not binding; 
and continued ſtill to detain them priſoners, not- 
withſtanding the repeated nn, of the 
eee, 7 5715 old by 
From the continent of Americk the flame of 
war had been rapidly communicated to the Weſt- 


India iſlands. The marquis of Bouille, go. 


| vernor-general of Martinico, was informed of the 
defenceleſs ſtate of the iſland of Dominica, which 
on the late peace had been ceded by France to 
8 
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and augmented by the miniſters of Great · Britain; 


but theſe, deſtitute of a ſufficient garriſon, only 


enhanced the value of the temptation. Under 
the cover of ſome: frigates and privateers, the 
marquis landed unexpectedly on that iſland, at 


the head of two thouſand men: he ſoon over- 


powered the - handful of regulars that had been 
_ entruſted with the defence of the forts and bat- 
teries ; and in the courſe of the ſame day advanced 
to attack the capital of Reſeau. The garriſon, 


_ incapable of refiftance, ſolicited terms of capitu- - 
lation; and the generoſity of the marquis, beſides 


allowing to the troops all the honours of war, 
and the liberty of retaining their arms, granted to 
the inhabitants the fulleſt ſecurity for their eſtates 


and property of every ſort; the maintenance of 
their rights, privileges; and immunities; and per- 


miſſion to retain their civil and religious govern- 


ment until the concluſion of the war; when, if 
the iſland ſhould be ceded to France, they were 


left at liberty to adhere to their own political 


form of government, or to accept that eflabliſhet | 


in the French iſlands. | : 

In the ſame quarter France was, in her turn, 
ſoon after taught to regret the viciſſitudes of war. 
General Clinton had detached from America a 
body of en under the command of general 
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Grant; and theſe, in their attack on the 8980 


; iſland of St. Lucia, were ſeronded by 4. Britiſh 
fleet under admiral Barrington The chevalier de 


775 Micoud, the French commandant, with his ſmall 


band of regulars and militia; were ſucceſſively 
puſhed from' poſt to poſt; and his fate appeared 
inevitable, when his hopes were revived by the 
unexpected appearance of the French oo ar. 
manded by count d Eſtaingg 
That officer had diligently oecupied 0 mo- 
ment at Boſton ſince the tempeſt that had ſepa- 
rated him from lord Howe; in refitting and res 


vickualling his ſhips 3 he had received on board a 


body of land forces, amounting to near eight thou- 


ſand men; and had ſailed with lively expectation 
of overwhelming i in his courſe all the Britiſh Lees 


ward Iſlands. In his paſſage he receiyed intelli- 
|  getice of the attempt on St, Lueia; and was not = 


diſpleaſed at an expedition which he flattered him- 
ſelf would be the means of throwing an eaſy prey 
into his hands, the whole Britiſh force by land and 
by ſea. His own fleet confiſted of twelve large 
ſail of the line, beſides frigates; that of admiral 


= Barrington, of oue of ſeventy · four, one of ſeven- 


| 1 had — * the ſecurity he derived 


| ty, one of ſixty- four, two of fifty, and three fri- 
by gates. Vet the French admiral could not entire- 
Iy conceal his chagrin at the precautions that his 


from | 
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from tis poſition inthe harbour. 'He dtterinined, : 
however, to riſk the event, in Hopes that bis 


formidable force might ftrike terror into the breaſt 
of the Britiſh commander; but that veteran. had 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf through a ſeries of ſervice; 
by ſteady courage and undaunted reſolution; he 
received the attack of the count with calm in - 
| trepidity ; and ſeconded by the batteries from the 


ſhore, in two ſucceſſive days repelled the fury of 


the aſſailants. The French convinced, under theſe 


unfavourable circumſtances, that no effectual im- 

preſſion could be made on the fleet, now directed 
their attempts againſt the land-forces.: The count 
d Eſtaing landed his troops, and marched at the 
head of them, to attack general Medows, a Bri- 
ti officer, who occupied a ſtrong poſt on the 


iflandy Though his ſuperior numbers might 


juſtly inſpire him with the moſt ſanguine hopes of | 
ſucceſs, yet he was compelled again to endure the 
mortification, of defeat; the advantages that the 


Engliſh poſſeſſed by their ſituation, they main- 
tained by their deſperate valour; and the count 


d' Eſtaing, after the loſs of near five hundred of 


his men, thought proper to retire to his ſhips : 
He ſoon after hoiſted ſail for Martinico ; and the 


chevalier de Micoud, thus deprived: of all expecta· | 


tions of ſuccour, abandoned the idea of mn 
reſiſtance, and ſurrendered to the Engliſh.” : | 
vor. 11. 15 N | 2 
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In the Eaſt Indies the ſetilememts of Mr 
| Warner mare fatally expoſed to the enterpriſes 
of her enemies: theſe, in the courſe of the laſt 
war, had been totally ſubdued 3 and though re- 
ſtared on the peace, were by the conditions of it 
left in a ſtate of weakneſs and degradation, Be- 
fore -any public declaration of war, the Engliſh 
'Eaft-India Company, apprifed of the difpoſition. 
of the court of Verſailles to vindicate the inde - 
5 pendence of America, diſpatched order to their 
- governors to atiticipate all danger in that quarter, 


vernment of Madraſs could not eſcape the vigi- 
lance: of Monſieur de Bellecombe, governor of 
Pondicherry, and commandant of all the French 
| ſettlements in the Indies, yet, deſtitute of re- 
ſources, he could only aſpire to the glory of a 
gallant defence.  - Monfleur de Tronjolli, the 5 
French commodore, had indeed diſputed the ſo- 
vereignty of the ſeas, in ati obſtinate action 
with the Engliſh admiral, Sir Edward Vernon; 
but inſtead af returning to the road of Pondi- 
cherry, he ſteered his courſe for Mauritius, to 
repair the damages he had ſuſtained; and Mon! 
teur de Bellecombe, with about three thouſand 
men, ſcaroe one · fourth of whom were Europeans, 
was Os inveſted by ys Munro, at the 
al bead 
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| head of fifteen hundred Britiſh and nine thouſand. 


black troops, and ſupported Wh the AY 1 
miral, Sir Edward Vernon. 
The fortifications of Potidicherry bad in die 


meaſure emerged: from the ruins in which they 


had been left at the concluſion of laſt war; but 


they were ſtill feeble and incomplete; and the 
gallantry of the goyernor and reſolution of the 


garriſon alone ſupplied the numeraus deficiencies 


ta which they were expoſed: for a month they 
nobly ſuſtained the attacks of the beſiegers, and 


protracted the hour of ſubmiſſion; but in that 
time they had loſt, in killed and wounded, one 


fourth of their origissl number, and the reſt were 
worn down by inceſſant fatigue. The artillery 


of the enemy had already made a practicable 


breach; and Monfieur de Bellecombe, ſenſible 
that he had uſed every poſſible exertion to pro- 
ſerve the ſettlement, determined not to involve 


the garriſon and inhabitants in total deſtruction by 
2 fruitleſs perſeverance, On the day preceding 


that intended for a general affault, he propoſed a 
capitulation, which was readily liſtened to by the 
Britiſh commanders, who, in the terms of it, 
gave the moſt honaurable teſtimony to the gal- 


lantry of his conduct. The regiment of Pondi- 
cherry, in honour of Monſieur de Bellecombe, 


Sd athis OI Rn a: keep 


their 


we 
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thei colours; then Kuropein part of: chilpatritba | 
were to be tranſported to France; and the SEA 
pos, or e W were to be mn! in re, 


14 * #46 *Þ 


country. 


The en at 5 as wid, "Ode Ai the 
different factories of the French in Bengal, and 


on the coaſt of Coromandel; tlie Engliſ flag 


was erected on the walls of Chandernagore, Ge- 


man, Carical, and Maſulipatam; the fort of Ma- 


hie, in the dominions of Hyder Ally, and pro- 


tected by the name of that prince, and the iſlands 
urbon, ſtrong in the number 
of their inhabitants and the advaiitages' ob" their 
es vie alone defied the ſtormnm: a 
While France was thus tripped of Revs Wee 
ments in the Eaſt, the attention of her people a at 


of Mauritius and Bo 


home was in a great meaſure '66cupied: in re- 


ſtoring the memory of a man to whoſe miſcon- 


duct the loſs of thoſe very ſettlements in the 


. 


courſe of laſt war had been imputed, and Who 


had fallen a victim to the public indignation. 


Count Lally, who from the original ſtation of 


an adventurer, had raiſed himſelf by his valour 


and enterpriſing. genius der command of the 


French forces in India, after the reduction of 
Pondicherry by general Coote, had returned to 
France; and was there purſued by the accuſa- 
tions of the governor and the ſuperior council 


of 


E 
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* poßdicherry. Ts his violenee, extortion, and 
oppreſſion, they attributed that ruin in which they 
had been involved; and his impetuous temper 
and unbridled arrogance, unhappily furniſhed but 
too much advantage to the enmity of his ac- 
cuſers. The parliament was authoriſed by the 
late king to proceed againſt him; and their re- 
port was fatal to that brave but imprudent officer. 
He was declared convicted of having betrayed 
the intereſts of the king and the Eaſt- India Com- 
pany; and of having oppreſſed, with impartial 
rapacity, every deſcription of perſons that had 
ſought refuge or protection within the walls of 
Pondicherry. He was ſtripped of his croſs, the 
honorary reward of his former ſervices; and 
after having received fourteen wounds in ad- 
vancing the glory and intereſts of France, was 
condemned to fall by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. He heard his ſentence with the indigna- 
tion of injured innocence; and poured forth the 
moſt violent imprecations againſt the malice of 


his accuſers, and the ſanguinary partiality of his 


| judges ; but in the laſt hour of his life he re · 
ſumed, however, his wonted firmneſs, aſcended 
the ſcaffold quietly, and Wen fatal ſtroke 


Iz 


PATE 


without uttering a wor rl 
But the ſentence that . * - wm 
only nous: a time obſcure his honour; and his- na, 

- tarts | | 8 1 N 1 n 


trural ſon; ſince known by the title of a 


g * 
4 
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lendal, roſe to vindicate the. memory and Juſtify 
the fame of his father, Devoted to this-pibus 
care, rehouncing the frivolous amuſements of his 
youth, and endowed with every talent of nature 
and art, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
ſeveral criminal codes of Europe; he even found 
acceſs to the throne; and Lewis the Fifteenth, 
who had been ine xorable to the father, ſuffered 
himſolf to be moved by the virtues of the ſon. 
He extended to him the royal favour, and ho- 
noured him with his particular eſteem; on the 
dcath of that monarch; count Tollendal deſiſted 
not from his unwearied aſſiduities; his conſtancy 
- and importunities at length triumphed over the 
power of kris opponents; the voice of juſtice was 
heard; and this year crowned his long labours 
with ſucceſs, by the reſtoration of the memo- | 
ry of count ne my the e f oo ac- 


5 . 


The . year __ beheld. 105 PAY a 
eence legally eſtabliſhed, was alſo rendered re- 
markable by the death of one of his ableſt and moſt 
| telebrated champions. It is the lively expteſſion 

of monficur- Voltaite, ht count Lally mas a 
. man on whom every ont had a right to lay his 
10 tang, except the executioner,” But it was not 
Te wo that juſtification: for 
1£7; | "which 
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which be had combated; and that wonderful ge · 
nius, who has filled ſo diſtinguiſhed a place in tha 
_ republic of letters, expired only a few days be- 

fore the ſentence of the count was reverſed, His 
Private character, fince his death, has been at 
tacked by thoſe who in his life had ſmarted under 
his pen; but whateyer might be his faults as a 
man, as zn author be perhaps ftangls yoriyalled 3 = 
and the various compoſitions to which he has 
given birth, all of them entertaining, and many 


of them inſtructive, are the bef ee to 


L e eee rs i 
. - Amidſt the horrors of reno deteine 
| of the human ſpecies, France | received ſome. ſa- 
tisfaction in the pregnancy of the queen; that 
princeſs, whoſe free and amiable manners had 
endeared her to her ſubjects, was ſafely delivered 


_- - of daughter; the royal infant was baptized by 


repulſe at St. Lucia, had retired to Martinico, 


the name of Maria -Thereſa - Charlotta; and the 
count of Provence, and the princeſs Elizabeth, 
- repreſented on this occaſjon, as ſponſars, i the king 
os Spain and the empreſs-queen, | 
In the mean time the war raged 
in the weſtern part of the world with 
unabated fury, Count d Eſtaing, after his double 


A, D, 1779: 


from whence the Britiſh fleet, now rendered equal 
12555 by nm 
N4 . 
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fron , in vaine ndeayoured toallure him. His con- 
duct at this moment was as cautious as it had 
been formerly bold and enterpriſing; the junction 


of Monſieur de Graſſe with a conſiderable con- 


voy made no difference in the comparative ſtrength 

of the hoſtile fleets, ſince the Engliſn about the 

ſame time received a reinforeement under admi · 

ral Rowley; and the count ſtill continued to re- 

main inactive within the harbour; or if he ven - 

tured forth, mn ee the kern 
ance of the enen. 

At length he 3 the harveſt which this p 
ſeverance had ſown. Admiral Byron deemed it 
expedient to quit his ſtation, and convoy to a 

dertain latitude the trade of the Britiſh Weſt 

India Iſlands; and the French commander. was 
now left to turn his arms againſt whatever place 
he ſhould think fit. St. Vincents, one of the neu- 
tral iſlands, and which had been ceded to Eng- 
land, at the concluſion of the laſt war, was the 
firſt object of enterpriſe. The count d' Eſtaing 
detached againſt it the Chevalier Rumain, with 
near four hundred men; and though the garriſon 
exceeded the number of the French, and the in- 
habitants had long been accuſtomed to war in 
their domeſtic conteſts with the Caribbs, yet ſo 
great was their terror, thati they ſurrendered on 
8 * 3 3 We happy 
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in obtaining the ſame terms as had been gramed 
to the inhabitants of Dominiaa. 
During this expedition count d' Eſtaing had fgg 
joined. by monſieur de la Motte Piquet from Eu- 
rope, who: brought with him not only a ſupply of 
5 troops, but, what was at leaſt equally neceſſary, of 
naval and military ſtores and proviſions. Strength- 
ened by this reinforcement, and animated by the 
eaſy acquiſition of St. Vincent's, he meditated ne 
and more important conqueſts. With twenty-five 
| ſhips of the line, ten frigates, and near ten thou - 
| ſand troops, he arrived off the iſland of Grenada, 
which at that time was governed by lord Ma- 
cartney, and was defended only by about one hun- 
dred and fifty regulars, and three hundred armed 
inhabitants, who. occupied a. fortified. hill that 
commanded. the, forts harbour, and auen town 
of St. George. Ton ts 08; 
The French en deppen two and e 
0 che ed regular forces, under the conduct of 
count Dillon; who the next day inveſted the hill, 


and made the neceflary preparations for carrying 
it by ſtorm on the following night. Lord Macart- 
ney had placed great reliance on the natural and 


artificial ſtrength of this poſt; and the inhabitants 
deemed it to afford ſo perfect a ſecurity, as to 


render it a depoſit for plate, jewels, and their 
moſt valuable eee 7 heir refiſtance was 
„ | propor- 
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proportioned to the hooty it contained; and though 
count, d'Eſtaing headed a body of the French 


xr00ps in perſon, they were repulſed on the firſt 


onſet. © The ſuperiority of their numbers were at 


| kepgth gecifive, and they entered the lines after a 


hard conflict that lafted about an hour and a 


half ; without loſing a moment or even halting | 
tjo recruit their waſted. ſtrength, they dragged 
their artillery to the top of the hill that com- 
manded the fort; and the governor, ſenfible of 
his dangerous fituation, now ſolicited terms of 


capitulation, which he had before rejected. 
But the favourable moment was paſt ; and count 


' EFEfiaing would only grant ſuch conditions, as 
lord Maeartney and the prineipal inhabitants 


thought i it better to truſt to the law and cuſtoms 


bk nations than ſubſcribe to; they therefore ſub- 


mitted without any ſtipulations whatſoeyer, and 


abandoned erer to the diſcretion "_ the 


victor. 
| Whatever tuftre AY accrue to count - WEL. / 


- taing from the reduction of the iſland, was ſullied 


by the ſeyerity and rapacity which he exercifed 


over the vanquiſhed ; but he was foon ſummoned 
from the ſweets of plynder to maintain his new | 
_ acquiſition by arms. Admirat Byron, on his re- 
tutn to St. Lucia, had been acquainted with the 
| NP ROW Ny, and in eonjun 


jon with ge- 
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neral Grant, had concerted 2 plan for the re, 
Rovery of that iſland, But while they were on 
thejr paſſage, they receiver] the diſagreeable in- 
N. ee of the invaſion of Oregzda, and they 
impmetlisteiy changed their oourſe in __ * yer 
eien that valuable ſettlement. 

A ſgnal from à battery on the ifand aut 
appriſell count d'Eſtaing of the approach af 
the Engliſh fleet ; he immediately comtnanded 
his own to ſtand put to ſea, and though n 
in number to admiral Byron, deemed it more 
- prudent | to ſecure his preſent acquiſition than to 
| hapard it in ſearch of freſh laurels. The Engliſh 
attacked wich great ſpirit, but during the conti- - 
nuance of the action they were inſormed of the 
total reduction of the iſland of Grenada; the oh- 
zeſt of enterpriſe was: thus at an end; their ſhips 
had ſuffered confiderably in the engagement, and 
they determined to retreat to St. Chriſtopher” 3; 
while d'Eſtaing, ſatisfied with having protected . 
| his new. n. e during the guy yo 
Grenada. 

5 But no. fooner bad Werte e 
ment of that iſlapd than he ſtrered for Martinico, 
and thence ſupplied with payal ſtorps, proceeded 
towards St. Chriſtopher's, and defied the Eng- 
liſh to battle; incapable of forcing them in their 

: own, hardour, and wy thus retotted the in- 

WIT: - a 
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ſuit that had been formerly offered to him? at 


Martinico, he directed his operations to a dif- 
ferent quarter, and ſailed to Ameriea to ſecond y 
you defigns of the United States. eee 
The ſouthern provinces of Americh had, in a 
great meaſure; been exempt from thoſe calamities 
which” had afflicted the other parts of that conti- 
nent; but towards the cloſe of the laſt campaign, 
general Clinton had extended his views to the 
recovery of South-Carolina and Georgia; The 
chief command was veſted in general Prevoſt, 
ho, after experiencing ſome viciſſitudes of 
fortune, gained confiderable footing in the latter 
province, and had eſtabliſhed his head · quarters at 
the town of Savannah. The United States were 
not inclined patiently to ſubmit to this diſgraee; 
but the ſcene of action was ſo remote from the 
centre of force and the ſeat of council, that the 
war there was in a great meaſure beyond their 
reach; and the Britiſh, marine afforded ſuch de- 
+cifive advantages to the operations of their troops, 
in countries every where bordered by the ſea and 
interſected by inland navigations, as could ſcarce- 
ly be counteracted with effect by _— moderate 
ſuperiority at land. CGG... 11 411 1 
Under theſe ce thi implored the 
ſupport and aſſiſtance of France; and the court 


"07 Verſailles,” defirous of sffording! eſſential aid 
17% to 
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ro her FRO directed count dEſtzing, as tua} . 
as he had fulfilled: the objects of enterpriſe. i in 
the Weſt- Indies, to haſten to America; that 

commander accordingly, having ſeen the home - 
ward bound Weſt-India/ trade clear of danger, 
proceeded: with twenty-two ſhips of the line and 
ten frigates to that coaſt, in hopes not only of 
overwhelming the force under general Prevoſt. 
and delivering the ſouthern colonies from appre- 
henſion, but with the intention, in conjunction 


tiſh troops at New York, and by one deciſive 
ſtroke bringing the war on _ continent to 2 
final concluſion. 15 
No ſooner had the count . on ohh m4 | 
of: America, than he was informed that general 
Lincoln, who commanded at Charles Towa, 
was inſtructed to act in concert with him: 
ſome few days were naturally loſt in adjuſting 
the future operations of their united forces; and 
it was not till a week from his firſt appearance 
that he anchored off the bar of the Tybee, at 
the mouth of the river Savannah. The French 
ttoops were landed at Beaulieu, about thirteen - 
miles from Savannah Town; the frigates were 
poſted ſo as to ſecure the different inlets of the 


river; n the e wk ns the American light 
| horſe, 
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horſe, having drives iti che outpoſts. of 1 ene 
my, count d Eſtaing ſummoned general Wen 
the Briciſh commander, to ſurrender. 

Tbaugh that officer bed diligently bee 
the- interval in Arengthening: the works of the 
town, he yet was in hourly enpectation of being = 
| Jnined by 2 conſiderable detachment then ab - 
ſint on an expedition againſt South Coralina 1 
this circumſtance induced him to return an 
ambiguous anſwer; and count d'Eflaing, in 
bopes of obtaining poſſeſſion of the town with» 
dut bloodſhed, conſented to à trute for twenty- 
four bours, He had ſoon reaſpn to lament the | 
addreſs that had deceived him into this ſuſpen- 
Gon of hoſtilities 3 in the ſhort ſpace mentioned, 
_ the detachment re-entered Savannah, 
and the anſwer of general Prevoſt announced 
his —— to Sefend kigalolf to the laſt ex- 
n. ba 

The French forces confiſted | of ating of 
four thouſand regular troops, and the Americans 
who joined their ſtandard might ſwell the army 
of the befiegers to about ſeyen thouſand men: 
the Britiſh garriſon that defended Savannah 
eould ſcarce be eſtimated at three thouſand ; 
every appearance promiſed count d'Eftaing the 
moſt rapid and brilliant ſucces ; and to avg- 


ment the diftreſs of the ge the allied ge- 
nerals 
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ne refuſed a paſſage thfoigh their lines to 


the women and children in the town; The e- 
gular approaches that had been firſt determined 
on but ill ſuited the inipetuoſity of the French 


commander; he was ſenſible of the danger that 
his fleet of capital ſhips was expoſed to, in 17 
ing without ſhelter upon an inhoſpitable eoaſt 
at that critical ſeaſon of the year; he obſerved 
that his batteries had produced but little effet 
5 on the Britiſh works; he was impatient to pro» 
ceed in queſt of new enterpriſes 3 and he relied - 
with implicit confidence on the ſuperiority of his 
. force and the goodneſs of his troops 
_ Theſe various motives induced a refolmian 
which, had it been adopted previous to the re- 
turn and junction of the Britiſh detachment to 
general Preyoſt, might have been attended with 
ſuoceſs; the works, then feeble and incomplete, 
were open to an aſſault, and would probably | 
have been penetrated by the lively valour of 
the French; but they had now been ſtrengthen- 
ed by the aſſiduous labour of three weeks, and 
were covered by a numerous artillery: amaunt - 
ing to near one hundred pieces, and directed 
by captain Mancrieffe, an engineer of approv- 


ed and conſummate ſkill. Vet theſe obſtacles, 


though they eſcaped not the obſeryation, could 
not extinguiſh the ardour of the count an 


„ 


* 
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7 taing; before the dawn X day a heavy e 


ade and bombardment ' uſhered in the attack; 
the count himſelf i in perſon led the flower of. 
both armies, and was accompanied by the prin- . 
cipal' officers of each. But this enterpriſe was 
not attended with the ſucceſs the gallantry of 
it deſerved; the allies were encountered with 

an obſtinate reſiſtance ; they were entangled in 

their approach by Nabpy ground; and though 
they perſevered in the attack with extraordinary 


eviitage; and for ſome hours rivalled each other 


an mutual acts of valour, they were at length 
obliged with conſiderable loſs, to retire from the 
field, and yield to the advantageous Pola od 
calm intrepidity of their enemies. 8 
This repulſe entirely broke the deſigns of tha 
count d'Eſtaing; ſeverely wounded himfelf, he 
lamented the fate of ſome of his moſt gallant 
officers who had fallen on the field : in about a 
| week after he abandoned the unpropitious coaſt; 
and after detaching one ſquadron of his fleet to 
St. Domingo, a ſecond under monſieur de la 
Motte Piquet to Martinico, and a third under 
monſieur de Vaudreuil to the Clieſapeak, whoſe | 


| 12 prevented the invaſion of Virginia, and 


retarded that of Carolina, the count himſelf, 
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in 8 afforded 5 able we org 3 N 
the court of Spain arouſed from the neutrality: 
ſhe had hitherto. obſeryed, and diſguſted with the 
miniſters of Great Britain, who had rejected her 
proffered mediation, now reſolved to fulfil the 


cConditions of the celebrated family compact; and 


to efface the unfortunate and diſgraceful events of 
the laſt war, by uniting in this the ſtrength of the 
houſe of Bourbon, while vigorous and yet unim- 
paired. Her ambaſſador the marquis de Alma- 
dovar, after having preſented a. memorial to the 
court of St. James's, in which he declared the 
inſults offered to his ſovereign amounted exactly 


to one hundred, res London and returned t to | 


Spain. 
8 France mente aver + to avail herſelf 
of the preſent diſpoſition of the court of Madrid; I 
count d Orvilliers ſailed with the grand fleet from 
Breſt, and joined that of Spain; and the com- 


bined fleets of the houſe of Bourbon preſented 4 a 
to their enemies the formidable ſight of ſixty-· ſix 
' ſhips of the line; with this prodigious force they 


entered the Britiſh channel, and ſcattered terror 


and diſmay throughout the coaſts of that iſland. 


Admiral, Hardy, who commanded the Engliſh 
fleet, was happy to find refuge in the friendly 
harbours of Great Britain ; Plymouth cembled. | 
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rt her ſakety; and that people who had ſo Jorg | 
Th - _ aſſerted their dominion over the feas, in their tutn 
| 6 were taught to dread the ealamities of a menaced 
Ef ' invaſion, The dread of the approaching equi 
1 noctial ſtorms, after the capture of the Ardent, 
an Englim thip of the line, induced the fleets of 
France and Spain to ſeparate; but the naval cam- 
paign proved more glorious than advantageous to 
the former; and a peſtilential diſorder which the 
ſallors on their return communicated to their 
csuntrymen, raged for à long time n | 
France with fatal fury. | | 
To increaſe the embaraſſments of hs Engliſh, 7 
and divide their force, Spain, with a conſiderable . 
army formed the ſiege of Gibraltar; a fortreſs 
which, fituated on a rock, and occupied by the 
_ Engliſh, had long derided the attempts, and 
| wonnded the pride of the court of Madrid. The 
land forces were entruſted to the command of 
Don Alvarez; Don Barcello blocked up the har- 
bout with a number of xebecques and frigates ; 
white Don Lewis de Cordova with twelve ſhips of 
che line was ſtationed near to afford e to his 
operations. A 
Amidſt the fury & war Leute diſplayed that 
regard for ſcience which had early formed the 
prominent feature of his reign ; and while he 
| merch the thunder ve 2 arts on his enemies, 
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two hips wete marked by an honourable exemp- 
tion from the attempts of the fleets of France. Pre- 


vious to the commencement of hoſtilities, the 


Engliſh had ſent two veſſels into the ſouth ſeas, 
comminded by captains ook and Clerke, to ex- 
plore the coaſts and iſlands of Japan and Cali- 
fornia ; the return of thoſe veſſels was hourly ex- 
pected in Europe; and Lewis, with a conſiderate 
humanity which reflects the brighteſt luſtre on his 


character, by a circular letter to all his naval of- | 


ficers, commanded them to abſtain from all hoſ- 
tilities againſt theſe ſhips, and to treat them as 
neutral veſſels. The letters mentioned alſo in 
terms of the higheſt reſpe& captain Cook, who 
had long diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſucceſſive voy- 
ages of diſcovery. But death allowed not that 
celebrated navigator to enjoy this grateful teſti- 
mony of his merit; and in one of the newly diſ- 
covered iſlands he had already fallen a victim to 
the blind fury of the ſavage inhabitants. 
Though Italy had eſcaped the deſtructive rage 
of war, and the ſanguinary effects of ambition, 
yet the fertile fields of Naples were afflicted by a 
calamity not leſs fatal and more tremendous. A 
dreadful eruption from Mount Veſuvius, which 
far exceeded any that had been known in the me- 
mory of man, overwhelmed in horror and ruin 
- the 5 country; in the diſtrict 1 Ottaiano, = 
O A. „ "u- 
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' OVER DON JUAN | DE LANGARA—THE cou- 


- BINED . SQUADRON OF FRANCE AND SPAIN = 
* CAPTURE THE ENGLISH EAST: AND WEST INDIA 
ö | FLEET=ACTION BETWEEN. COUNT. DE GUI- 


5 HEN AND ADMIRAL RODNEY IN THE WEST 


' INDIES—CAMPAIGN IN AMERICA—EXPEDI-_ 


. TION OF THE MARQYIS "DE LA FAYETTE 


* AGAINST CANADA, DISCONCERTED BY | THE 


- RETURN OF COUNT DE GUICHEN TO EURE 
* 
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| HURRICANE IN THE WEST INDIES—ENGLAND 


DECLARES WAR WITH HOLLAND=—DISMISSAL 


- OF. MONSIEUR SARTINE—ATTEMPT ON, JER- . 
2 ” SEY—REDUCTION OF TOBAGO—MONSIEUR DE 


' GRASSE SAILS. 10 AMERICA—CAPTURE- OF 


run BRITISH ARMY | UNDER | LORD CORN- | 
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DORE JOHNSTONE AT ST, JAGO—YYDER ALLY - 


ATTACKS. THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS IN THE 


EAST——LOSSES OF THE DUTCH IN THAT QUAR- | 
TER—ACTION OFF THE -DOGGER, BANK—DISr 
MISSAL OF MONSIEUR NECK ER—BIRTH OP 


THE DAUPHIN. 


4 7 


i, public opinion abet had raiſed 
monſieur Necker to the obſcryation - 
and fayour of his ſovereign, ſtill continued to fol- 


ow him; and his talents were aſſid uouſly em- 


ployed to merit applauſe. Under his direction a 
general reform took place throughout every de- 
partment of the revenue; the people, inſtead of 
being burthened with new taxes, beheld the pub- 
bc income augmented by the economy and im- 
provements that were introduced into the ma- 
nagement of the finances; à variety of unneceſ—- 


fary offices in the houſehold of the king and queen 
were aboliſned, and other important regulations 


adored far c eaſe of the ſubiect and the gene- 


| ral benefic of the kingdom. 
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es of the finances were rivalled by the addreſs of the 
| maviſters of France at the different courts of Eu- 
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4 Pruffa after a ſhort trial of each others ſtrength, 
bad agreed to ſheath the ſword ; but they conti- 
nued ftill agitated with mutual jealouſy, and ftill | 
maintained on foot the ſame armies as if in a 
ſtate of actual hoſtility, But if the reciprocal 
ſuſpicions of theſe rival courts diverted their at- 
tention from the neighbouring belligerent powers, 


the ſituation of Ruſſia allowed her to contemplate 


at leiſure what advantages ſhe might derive from 
the general ſtate of affairs. That empire at no 
time had appeared more formidable; and the ſug= _ 
| ceſs of her arms in the laſt war againſt the Otto- 
man Porte, had received additional luſtre from 
the acquieſcence of the divan in the conditjons 
ſhe had dictated with reſpect to the Crimea. A A 
long and intimate connection had ſubſiſted be- 
tween the courts of Peterſburg and London: 
and ſhould the myriads of Ruſſia be added to the 
wealth of England, Lewis was ſenſible that the 
| houſe of Bourbon muſt have ho in the n 
conteſt. . | 
The French ambeflador at the court of peter. 
burg was therefore inſtructed at this critical 
juncture to conciliate the inclinations of the em- 
preſs, by every compliance that the honour of 
his country would permit; and the fears of 
France were ſoon extinguiſhed by a manifeſto as 


favourable to the views of the court of Verſailles, - 
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as it Was Wüpro irie to thoſe of St. Nine e 
The jealouſy that had been excited by the for- 
3 mer aſcendancy of Great Britain, and the domi- 
nion that ſhe bad attained on the, ſea, had even 
extended to, and been nouriſhed by, the- moſt diſ- 
tant powers of 'the north; the empreſs of Ruſſia 
embraced the favourable opportunity to emanci- 
pate her commerce from the controul of thoſe 
; havghty iſlanders ; and was readily perſuaded by 
the ambaſſtor of France. to place herſelf at the 
head of a confederacy formed of her northern 
= neighbours. She aecordingly addreſſed a decla- | 
ration to the courts of London, Verſailles, and 
Madrid, in which, after dwelling on the "juſtice 
and moderation of which ſhe had given ſuch 
convincing proofs in the courſe of her war wit 
the Ottoman Porte, and the ſtric regard that ſhe 
bad always ſhewn for the rights of neutrality and 
of commerce in general, ſhe lamented that her 
example had not been permitted to influence the 
preſent belligerent powers, but that her ſubjects 
| had been precluded from enjoying peaceably the 
fruits of their induſtry, and the advantages be- 
.. longing to neutral: nations; that they had been 
moleſted in their navigation, and retarded in their 
operations by the ſhips and privateers of the con- 
; *rending ſovereigns; ; and that ſhe found herſelf, 
with concern, 1 this n of nnen 22 
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te e which” was offertd t to the com- 
merce of Ruſſia in particular, and to that of Eu- 7 


rope in general, by all the means compatible with 
her dignity and with the welfare of her ſubjects. 


| She proceeded to demand that neutral ſhips 
ſhould enjoy a free navigation, even from port to 


port, and on the coaſts of the belligerent powers; 


that all effects belonging to the belligerent powers | 


ſhould be looked upon as free on board ſuch neu- 


tral ſhips, excepting only thoſe goods as were 


ſtipulated contraband, as arms, ammunition, ant 


 warlike ſtores ; that if any ſuch were found, be- | 
yond what might properly appertain to the ſhip's 4 5 


crew or paſſengers, they might be ſeized and con- 
fiſcated according to law; but neither the veſſels, 


paſſengers, or the reſt of the goods were to be 
BA detained for that reaſon, or hindered from purſu- £44 


ing their voyage; that theſe principles were to 


ſerve as rules in the judicial proceedings and ſeh- 


3 tences upon the legality of prizes; and her im- 


perial majeſty declared, to render them till more 


TS. ade > 
: », el * 9 
o : i 1 T3 


reſpected, and to protect the honour of her flag, . 


| - ſhe had given orders to fit out a conſiderable naval 
force. The kings of Denmark and Sweden im- 
mediately acceded to the language and declara 

tions of the empreſs of Ruſſia; the ſta s gene- 
ral of the United Provinces, after that delay that 


always prevails'i in the deliberations of the repub- 
. | ky 8 9 5 : lic, 
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be . followed their example; and this formidibls 
confederacy aſſumed the title of the armed neu - 
trality, and engaged to make a common cauſe of 
it at ſea, againſt any of the powers that ſhould 
violate the principles which had been laid down 
in the memorial of the empreſs of Ruſſia. 
The anſwer of the king of France proclaimed 
hom acceptable the nature of that memorial was 
to the court of Verſailles. He declared what her 
imperial majeſty claimed from the belligerent 


powers, was nothing elſe than the rules preſcribed 
to the French navy; the execution of which | 


was maintained with an exactneſs known and ap- 
Plauded by all Europe. He expreſſed his appro - 


bation of the principles and views of the em preſs 3 


and aſſerted, that from the meaſures ſhe had now 


| adapted, ſolid advantages would undoubtedly re» 
: ful not only to her ſubjects but alſo to all nations. 


Whilſt France by ber intrigues ſecured the 
friendſhip of. the north, ſhe ſuffered a deep and 


fatal wound in the calamity of her kindred ally, 


A Spaniſh ſquadron, of eleven ſhips of the line 


and two frigates, cruiſing near Cape Saint Vin: 


cent, under the command of Don Juan de Lan- 


ys gara, was ſurrounded by the Engliſh fleet under 


. admiral Rodney „then praceeding to the relief of 


Sibraltar. The Spaniards for a long time main- 


"oe: the * wy e gallantry ; ; but they 
en. 
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were at length forced to yield to the ſuperias 
numbers of their enemies, The Saint Domingo, 
2 Spaniſh ſhip of ſeventy guns and fix hundred 
MEN, Was blown up in the action. The admiral's - 

ſhip, the Phenix of eighty guns, with. four more 
| ſhips of the line, were taken; another of the ſame 
Tate was driven on ſhare and deſtroyed ; and the : 
| ſhattered remnant eſcaped with difficulty the Pur: | 

ſuit of the victors, Admiral Rodney imme - 
diately after purſued his gourſe to Gibraltar, re- 
lieved the garriſon of that fortreſs, repaſſed the 
Streights, and ſteered in triumph to the Weſt. _ 
Indies after detaching admiral Digby with his 
prizes and part of his ſquadron to Great Rritain, ä 
who on hig paſſage fell in with and captured 
the Proth&e, a French man of war of fixry-four 
guns. . 

This was not the pore diſaſter chat aroſe from 
the perlevering attachment of Spain to the ſiege 
of Gibraltar. The naval preparations of France 
had been continued during the winter at an ex · 
pence that bordered on profuſion; and the united 
fleets of the houſe of Bourbon might have eſta» 


bliſhed their ſovereignty in the Channel, and once 


more inſulted the coaſts of Great Britain; but 
Spain, occupied in fruitleſs attempts on that fatal 
rack, ſuffered the moment for their junction to 
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harbours by the ſuperior force of Great Britain, 
whoſe naval armaments ſhe was not able to en- 
counter ſingly.” Admiral Geary, with the Engliſh. 
fleet, continued vigilantly toobſerve their motions ;_ 

and the Artois, the Capricieuſe, the N ym phe, and 


the Betle Poule, were ſucceſſively taken by Britiſh 
cruiſers. The chevalier de Kergarion, who com- 
manded the latter, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a 


bloody and gallant reſiſtance. Though the ſhip 
thar attacked him mounted fixty-four guns, and 
the Belle Poule carried only thirty-two, he main- 
tained the combat with undaunted- reſolution; 
mortally wounded, he continued to exclaim, 


66 Courage, my children, courage!“ and expired 


while he yet endeavoured to animate by his ex- 
preſſion and example his faithful crew. On his 


death the command devolved on his firſt lieute- 


nant M. la Motte Tabourell, who. defended the 


Belle Poule, with fimilar reſolution, for three 


quarters of an hour. He then reluctantly ſtruck 


his flag, as it was impoſſible any longer to keep 


the ſhip from finking, had the engagement been 
continued. Six feet water were in the hold, ſix- 


teen ſhot in the body of the ſhip, the maſts and 


yards broken, the ſails and rigging cut to pieces, 


the captain and twenty-four men killed, and the 


ſecond captain, with fifty men wounded. The 
chevalier du . in the Werden had de- 
85 | „„ nos 
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fended himſelf wih ſimilar courage; e 
force to the Engliſh ſhip, he | 


' her. ſuperior fortune; before the colours of the- 
Nymphe were ſtruck, two thirds of her crew were 


killed and wounded ; and among tue former was 
the chevalier du Remain himſelf. - 
The French ſhips of war, impatient of the de» 


lay of the Spaniards, had eſcaped from Breſt in 


ſmall diviſions, and rendezvouſed af Cadiz. There 


they had joined the fleet of Spain, and once more 
united, were occupied in cruizing off Cape St. Vin» 
cent, when-fortune ſeemed inclined to compenſate 
for their former diſappointments. A rich and, 
confiderable convoy for the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
under the protection of one ſhip of the line and 
two frigates, had ſailed from England; and Don 


Lewis de Cordova, who commanded the combined 


ſquadrons, was agreeably. ſurpriſed with the ſight, 
of this invaluable and defenceleſs fleet. A ſignal 
was made for a general chaſe z the men of war 
eſcaped by their ſuperior. failing ; but five Eaſt- 
India men, and fifty veſſels bound to the Weſt 
Indies, were taken and carried into Cadiz; the. 


former, . beſides. arms and ammunition, with a 


train of artillery, conveyed naval ſtores for the 
| ſupply of the Britiſh ſquadron 1 in that quarter; and 
the latter contained tents and camp equipage 


| for the * deſigned * active ſervice in the 
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Leeward indes? but the moſt weeks lofs 


to Great Britain were fifteen hundred and twenty 
fearnen, and twelve hundred and fifty-five ſo 
diers, who became by that event the captives of 
the houfe of Bourbon. _ - 

In the Weſt Indies Monfieur de Is Motte 


Piquet, with four ſhips of the line, attacked a 


ſquadron of the Engliſh under commodore Corn- 7 


Wallis; the latter, during the action, was joined 
dy another ſhip of the line, which rendered their 
force more equal to the encounter; and monſieur 


de la Motte, having received already confiderable 
damage, and impatient to join the grand fleet, 
bore away for Cape Francois. The count de 


Guichen had failed from Breſt to ſupply the place 


of count d'Eſtaing; the fleet under his command, 
when united, conſiſted of twenty-three ſhips of 
the line, belles frigutes ; ; and ſoon after he fell in 


with admiral Rodney and twenty ſhips of the 
line. An engagement enſued, long, obſtinate, 


and indeciſi ve. The French retired to refit to 
Guadaloupe, and the Engliſh, reſolute to renew 


the action, cruized off the iſland of Martinico. 


"The count de Guichen, whoſe gallantry in the 
laſt engagement had extorted the admiration of 
his adverſaries, was not diſpoſed to ſuffer the Bri- 
tiſh fleet to inſult by their preſence a ſettlement 


* to France. On 9 of the ſta- 


tion 
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tion of admital Rodney, he quitted Guadaleupe, 
and ſteered to meet the rival of his glory. But 
the engagement did not commence till evening, 
and night ſoon after ſeparated the combatants: 
A third encounter was equally partial and inde- 
cifive ; and count de Guichen ſoon after joined a 
| Spaniſh ſquadron, which, though it gave him 
a decided ſuperiority, yet refuſed. to concur in 
any attack on the ſettlements of the Engliſh; the 
French commander, by the ſuperfluous caution 
of his colleague, thus rendered incapable of 
availing himſelf of his immediate ftrength, ſeized 
the opportunity to eſcort the homeward-bound 
trade towards Europe; the ſickly ſtate of his men 
induced him to continue his voyage, and he con- 
ducted his wealthy convoy in ſafety to Cadiz; 
there he was joined by the count d'Eſtaing, who 
_ aſſumed the chief command; the fleet of F ranes 
by this union was ſwelled to thirty fix ſhips of 
the line ; but the ſhips themſelves were foul and 
out of repair, and the feeble condition of the 
erews has already been noticed. Under theſe cir- | 
eumſtances, and incumbered by the protection 
of his convoy, though count d'Eſtaing on his 
paſſage fell in with the Engliſh fleet under ad- 
miral Darby, conſiſting of only twenty-two ſhips 
of the line, yet he deemed it unadvifable to ha- 
FS es Op | at 
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per ry an engagement, and purſued his coutle co 
the ports of France. i 

The repulſe of count 4 Eſtaing at- a 
had revived the hopes of the Britiſh commanders | 
in America; they now aſpired to the final reduc- 
tion of the ſouthern colonies, and the inclemency 
of winter was not permitted to ſuſpend their hoſ- 
tile operations. At the cloſe of the laſt year, 
general Clinton ſet fail from New York with a 
conſiderable body of troops for the attack of 


' Charleſtown, the capital of South Carolina; he 


was Eſcorted and ſupported by a Britiſh fleet com- 
manded by admiral Arbuthnot ; after a tedious: 


voyage they reached Savannah, and having re- 


freſhed the troops and repaired the damages the 
fleet had ſuſtained, in the middle of March, they 
arrived. within ne” of * php ſt; * a 
nation. | EA 
Though the Americans were not ignorant of 
the intentions of the Britiſh commander, yet the 
forces in Charleſtown, including every deſcrip- 
tion, ſcarce amounted to fix thouſand men, and 
were by ho means equal to the extent of the 
works; many of theſe alſo were but little ac. 


cuſtomed to military ſervice, and very ill provided 
with cloathes and other neceſſaries. This omiſ- 
| fron was not to be attributed to the — of 


ws Aa 
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Congreſs, but to the nature of their military eſta- 
bliſhment; the men in general enliſted but for a 
ſingle campaign, and on the approach of winter 
were impatient to return to their farms or families; 
ic was this very circumſtance that probably in- 
duced general Clinton to engage in the expedi- 
tion at the particular ſeaſon when he knew the 
United States were leaſt capable of affording ſue- 
cour to the beſieged ; but though general Lin- 
coln was ſenſible of the difficulties that he was 
| expoſed to, yet he rejected the terms of capitu- 
lation that were offered by the Britiſh commander, 
and prepared to diſcharge the truſt repoſed in him 
with fidelity and honour. 

But perſonal courage could not alone ſupply 
the deficiency of every other requiſite for a ſuc- 
ceſsful defence; and general Lincoln beheld with 
regret, while his own hopes diminiſhed, ' the 
ſtrength of the enemy increaſe. A detachment 
from the Britiſh ſhips poſſeſſed themſelves of Sul- 
livan's Iſland, which from its fituation might 
greatly incommode the garriſon; a body of ca- 
valry that had been collected in the adjacent 
country for the ſupport of the befieged, was 
routed and totally diſperſed ; in the progreſs of 
2 month, the approaches of the beſiegers had 
been ſucceſsfully advanced; and general Lincoln, 
unwilling by a fruitleſs perſeverance to involve 
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property; the militia were permitted to retire to 


beau with twelve thouſand ſelect troops, and the 
chevalier de Ternay with ſeven ſhips of the line 


middle of June at Rhode Iſland, which, during 


Britiſh, and now acknowledged the authority of 


was appointed to congratulate him on his arrival ; 
and their ſatisfaction was not diminiſhed by the 


the town and inhabitants in certain deſtruction, 
reſumed the negociation that had been broken 
off, and ſubſcribed the terms of capitulation; 
theſe preſerved to the inhabitants their lives and 


their reſpective homes; but the regulars of the 
American army were to remain . of war 
until exchanged. 

The danger and loſs of Charles Town had ex- 
cited a conſiderable alarm throughout America; 
the United States had ſolicited in the ſtrongeſt 
terms the ſupport of France; and Lewis attentive, 
to the intereſts of his allies, detached in the be- 
ginning of May from Breſt the count of Rocham- 


and ſeveral frigates. Theſe arrived, about the 
the courſe of laſt year had been evacuated by the 


the United States. 

Count Rochambeau was received by the Ame- 
ricans with every mark of cordial eſteem ; a com- 
mittee from the general aſſembly of Rhode Iſland 


declaration of the French commander, that his 
ſovereign would never ſheath the ſword until the 
independ- 
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independence of America was acknowledged; 
that the troops he had brought over were only 
the van guard of a much greater force that was 
deſtined to their aid; and that the king had or- 
dered him to aſſure them that his whole power 
ſhould be exerted for their ſupport; he added, 
that the French troops were under the ſtricteſt 
diſcipline ; and acting under the orders of gene- 
ral Waſhington, w would live with the Americans 
as their brethren. 
The United States allotted Rhode and to 
their allies as a place of arms; and count Ro- 
chambeau, while he waited the promiſed rein- 
forcement, diligently employed his troops in re- 
pairing and augmenting the works on the iſland. 
He had ſoon after reaſon to congratulate himſelf 
on this precaution. General Clinton and admi- 
ral Arbuthnot, returned from the reduction of 
Charles Town to New York, formed a plan of 
attack againſt the French fleet and army; but their 
deſigns could not elude the penetration of gene- 
ral Waſhington; he rapidly croſſed the North 
River with twelve thouſand men; and general 
Clinton perceiving the danger to which his ab- 
ſence muſt expoſe New Vork, relinquiſhed his 
attempt againſt Rhode Iſland. 
The marquis de la Fayette, who had been ſo 
much 1 by the early part that he 
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took in the American els, long before the 


court of Verſailles had thought it prudent to 


avow their inclination, returned from his native 


| country, to which he had paid a tranfient viſit, to 


join again the ftandard of freedom. His early 
engagement, and great zeal and activity in the ſer- 


vice of the United States, rendered him peculiarly 


acceptable to general Waſhington; and the com- 
mendations of that commander were productive 
of the moſt flattering attentions from gt to 


the marquis. 
But the viſit of that bee to Philadelphia, | 


| where the congreſs had again eſtabliſhed their re- 
| fidence, was principally to concert and adjuſt the 
plan for the reſt. of the campaign. He, as well 


as count Rochambeau, held. forth affurances of 
the moſt powerful ſupport from France; it was 
expected that monſieur de Guichen from the 


Weſt India Mands would ſteer his eourſe to 


America; that he would join the freſh ſhips. of 
monſieur Ternay; and that the grand army under 
general Waſhington being alſo reinforced by the 
troops of Rochambeau, an attack by ſea and land 
might be made on the Britiſh troops at N ew 
York, with ſuch a ſuperiority of force as muſt 


have enſured ſucceſs; the reduction of lord Corn- 


wallis's detachment to the ſouthward muſt na- 


, bare enſued ; and the marquis de la 
| 5 | Fayette 


„„ 
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Fayette was to have proceeded with a conſidera- 
ble army on a winter expedition againſt Canada. 
In expectation of theſe events, the marquis de 
la Fayette publiſhed a preparatory memorial ad- 
dreſſed to the French Canadians, and calling upon 
them by all the ancient ties of allegiance, blood, 
religion, and country, as well as by tlie natural 
deſire of recovering their freedom, to be ready to 
join and aſſiſt him; and holding out all the ſeve- | 
rities of war, and all the terrors of military exe- 
cution, to thoſe, if any ſuch there were, who, 
blindly perverſe to their own intereſts, and for- 
getful of all thoſe ties and duties, ſhould: in any 


manner oppoſe the arms or impede the generous 


deſigns of their deliverers; but when Waſhing- 
ton had recruited his army with ſuch diligence 
as to have ſwelled it to twenty thouſand men, the 
whole project was diſconcerted by a circumſtance. 
that has been already related; and the count de 
Guichen, in proceeding with his fleet to Europe, 
| expoſed the Americans to as ſevere a difappoint- | 
ment as any they had e duting the 
courſe of the war. i 
This conduct of n de Guichen, Rt, 
ever fatal to the ſplendid proſpects of the allies . 
of France, was ſufficiently juſtified by the bad 
ſtate of his ſhips when he arrived at Cadiz; and 


bis departure rom the Wes Indies preſerved him 
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from the calamities in wh ich thoſe iſlands _ ſoon 


| after involved. A hurricane, the fury of which ex- 


ceeded any thing that ever was known or can be 
conceived, ſwept throughout that quarter of the 
world, the ſeas and land, with wild and undiſtin- 
guiſhed rage. At Martinico the beautiful town 
of St. Pierre, built upon the ſhore, was entirely 


| overwhelmed and waſhed away; the town of Bafſe- 


terre in Guadaloupe ſhared the ſame, fate; ſixty 
fail of tranſports from France, that had arrived 
that morning at Martinico, with ſtores, and two 
thouſand five hundred troops on board, were 
driven out to ſea, and almoſt all ſwallowed up by 
that ungovernable element. The Experiment. of 
fifty guns, with the Juno of forty, and ſeveral 


other French frigates, were entirely loſt. Gre- 


nada and St. Vincent's equally preſented | a ſcene 
of deſolation; and in the latter not a fingle houſe, 


was capable of withſtanding, the fury of the tem- 


peſt. The Britiſh ſettlements. and maring ſuffer- 


ed alſo propartionably ; Jamaica, Barbadoes, and 


St. Lucia, were the principal victims to its rage; 
admiral Rodney, with eleven ſhips of the line, 
had fortunately proceeded, to the. coaſt of Ame 
rica; but the Andromeda and Laurel, Britiſh fri- 
gates, were both wrecked on the coaſt of Marti- 


. The humanity of the marquis de Boville, : 
| e general of * French Weſt os iſlands, 


on - 


* 
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on this occafion ſhone forth with diſtinguiſhed 
luſtre; thirty-one Engliſh ſailors, the ſcanty rem- 
nant that was ſaved from the crews of the An- 
dromeda and Laurel, were ſent by that commander 
under a flag of truce to the Britiſh commodore 
at St. Lucia. The marquis declared in the let - 
ter that accompanied them, that he could not 


conſider in the light of enemies, men who had 


ſo hardly eſcaped in a contention with the force 
of the elements; he only lamented that their num - 
ber was ſo ſmall, and that none of the officers had 
been ſaved, | 

By the expedition of admiral Rodney to o Ame · 
rica, he had eluded the deſtructive rage of that 
tempeſt which deſolated the Weſt India iſlands; 
but his continuance on the American coaſt was f 
ſhort duration ; and informed that the count de 
Guichen had proceeded for Europe, he himſelf 
ſoon after returned to Barbadoes. In the mean 
time the hoſtile armies in the neighbourhood of 
New York continued vigilantly to obſerve each 
other's motions. But while the Britiſh come 
mander appeared ſunk. jn ſupineneſs, he meditated 
a deep and dark ſcheme, which could it have 
taken effect in its full extent, would probably 
have brought the war to a final concluſion, and 


for ever have extinguiſhed the eee * 


5 America. | 5 
| Pc” 1 In 
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In the courſe of the war we have already noe. 
ticed the early attack on Quebec, in which the 
courage and conduct of general Arnold had been 
diſplayed to the higheſt advantage; the reputation 
he had acquired there, he continued to maintain 
by a ſeries of bold and enterpriſing exertions; and 
the final capture of the Britiſh army undergeneral 
Burgoyne, was in a great meaſure attributed ta 
his counſels and gallant example. As a reward, 
congreſs had beſtowed on him the government of 7 
Philadelphia; but the affections of his country- 
men accompanied him not in that peaceful occur 
' pation ; his profuſion had plunged him into diſ- 
treſſes from which he endeavoured to extricate. 
himſelf by the oppreſſion of the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia; their complaints expoſed him to 
the judgment of a court martial; that court de- 
clared his conduct highly reprehenſible, and or- 
dered that he ſhould be reprimanded by general 
Waſhington. This cenſure firſt alienated his 
mind from the United States; and though ſoon 
after he was taken into actual ſervice, and ap- 
pointed to a principal command under general 
Waſhington, his pecumary embaraſſments, or 
reſentments triumphed over his fidelity, and he 
entered into a cloſe neee with me ene» | 
mies of his country. | 

"FE he American commander had Aoki his 
: army 
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army for the winter on both ſides of the North 
River; and the i important poſt of Weſt Point, with 
its neighbouring dependencies,” and a, conſidera-· N 
ble diviſion of the army, were entruſted to gene- 
ral Arnold. That officer had agreed to make 


ſuch a diviſion of the wing / under his command 
as would enable general Clinton completely to 
ſurpriſe them; and the Engliſh troops once ad- 
mitted within the lines, might have availed them- 
ſelves of the rout and confuſion, to the total deſ⸗ 
truction of the whole army. The loſs of their 
only diſciplined force, with moſt, if not all, of 
their experienced officers, muſt have blaſted for 
ever the infant greatneſs of the United States. 


From this melancholy cataſtrophe they were - - 


preſerved. by the fidelity of three young men, 
educated in the humbleſt walks of life, and who 
nobly diſdained to betray their truſt, though 
tempted by the moſt faſcinating offers. To ad- 
Juſt the plan of attack with general Arnold, ma; ' 
jor Andre, adjutant general to the Britiſh army, 
had accepted the perilous commiſſion of entering 
the American lines. When there, he had been 
perſuaded by the caution of Arnold to lay aſide 


| his regimentals, aſſume a private dreſs, and re- 


turn with a paſſport under the feigned name of 


Anderſon; under that name he had already elud- 5 


ed the TO guards and poſts of the camps, 
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when at a ſmall diſtance from the Briciſh lines bs | 
was ſtopped by three young volunteers; theſe; not- 


withſtanding his paſſport, infiſted' on examining 


him more ſtrictly; and the major, whoſe inge- 
nuous diſpoſition but ill fitted him for deception, 


Increaſed their ſuſpicions by endeavouring to pur- 
| chaſe his freedom with his purſe and watch; to 


theſe-heradded offers of permanent proviſion and 
future promotion, on condition of their accom-. 


panying him to New Tork; but the Americans 
were proof to the allurements of affluence and 
ambition, and they infiſted on conducting him to 


thelr commanding officer. LIE 
Some delay in his examination allowed gene- 


ral Arnold to be apprized of his. misfortune 


before his own connection with the priſoner was 
diſcovered. He immediately abandoned his quar- 


ters, and eſcaped to the protection of the Britiſh 


lines; but the unhappy major Andre fell the vic- 
tim of the fatal project. Fourteen general offi- 
cers were appointed by the American commander 
to determine on his caſe, and the puniſhment that 
ought to be inflicted ; among theſe was the marquis 
de la Fayette; and the board, with the fegret that 


was excited by the frank and noble demeanour 


of the priſoner, pronounced that he ought to be 
conſidered as a ſpy from the enemy, and agreea- 


The 


| S 
j 
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The repeated applications of general Colonna 
avert the ftroke of juſtice were in vain ; but the 
laſt hours of the unfortunate victim were ſoothed 
by every mark of reſpect and even of regard; and 
the execution of the ſentence was. accompanied 
by the tears of the N Judges who had pro- 
nounced it. 

But though the W of rn: Waſhing- 
| 10 guarded againſt the dangerous effects which 
were to be apprehended from Arnold's treachery, 
he found ſtill greater difficulties to encounter in 
the univerſal diſtreſs that reigned throughout the 
provinces. The troops under his command, dei- 


tttute of cloathing of every kind, could not be i 


reſtrained from giving open vent to their diſcon- 
tents; they were again ſoothed into obedience by 
the addreſs of their commander, and by the pro- 
miſes that were held out bs liberal [vPporr from | 
France. _.. S 
The events of che 1 „ though 5 no 
means adverſe, had not anſwered the ſanguine 
expectations of the court of Verſailles, and thoſe 
advantages which the miniſters of France expect- 
ed to derive from the united force of the houſe of 
Bourbon, But that confederacy acquired new 
ſtrength by the preſumption of their enemy; and 
Great Britain having, by the cgpture of an Ame- 
rican packet, obtained. poſſeſſion of a treaty of 
amity 
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amity at commerce between the republic ot 


Holland and the United States of America, gave 


looſe to her indignation, and at the cloſe of the 


year \commenced hoſtilities againſt the Dutch; a 
meaſure which was received at Paris with open 


exultation, and which neceſſarily threw . re- 


public into the arms of France. _ 


During the operations of the contending PR 
ant] armies, ſome changes had taken place among 


the miniſters of France. Monſieur Bertin had 


reſigned the office of ſecretary. of ſtate. The 


. prince. de Montbarey, had retired from the poſt of 


ſecretary at war, and was ſucceeded by the mar- 
quis de Segur; but the moſt important removal 
was that of monſieur Sartine,' who had for five 
years preſided oyer the marine department; ; and 
whoſe unwearied application and ability had raiſed 
the naval power of France to a height that aſto- 


niſhed Europe; but his colleagues in the cabinet 


loudly accuſed a profuſion, which would have 
diverted into one channel the whole refources of 
the kingdom; the extent of his projects, and the 
expence of the armaments he ſuggeſted, were by 


no means conſiſtent. with the ſevere ceconomy 


that characteriſed the comptroller general of the 
finances; and his retreat opened a road to the 
b. 95-98 of the n e e who Was ap- 
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PT 


| pointed in bis een to the 9 department of: the ma- 
rine. 9 . 

Whatever emen wis alot wid in hs 
miniſters, his own diſpoſition remained the ſame; 


and his mind was inceſſantly employed in aug- 
menting the happineſs of his ſubjects. He fixed 


on the anniverſary of his birth day to render 
it memorable by a new inſtance of humanity; 


and he aboliſhed for ever the inhuman cuſ- 


tom of putting the gueſtion, as it was called, by 
torture; a cuſtom which had been ſo eſtabliſned 


and rivetted by the practice and concurrence. of 


ages, that it ſeemed to be an indiviſible part of 
the conſtitution of the courts of juſtice of France. 
At the ſame time, to defray the expences of war, 
he continued to diminiſh his own expenditure; 
and ſacrificing his magnificence to the eaſe of his 
ſubjects, diſmiſſed at once no leſs than four hun- 


0 dred and ſix officers belonging to his court. 


It was indeed alone by the moſt 


A. D. 1 81. 
rigid ceconomy that France was able 7 | 


do ſupply the demands for the diſtant and various 


warfare: in which ſhe had engaged. The coun- 


and Holland, naturally ſlow in her deliberations, 
long diſuſed to war, and ſurpriſed into boſtilities, 


i 5 firſt required, rather than — ſupport 


. : 0 


|  cils of Spain were ſtill marked by that imbecility 
which for near a century had characteriſed them; 
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to her allies; in Europe, in America, the Wet | 


| ; Indies, and the Eaſt, the burthen was to be bortie 


by France; and though ſhe could not but ſeverely 
feel the inceſſant weight, yet her preparations! fill 
Kepe pace with the extent of the ſervice. 2 
In the commencement of the Canpaige” the 
barem de Rullecourt, with a ſmall band of adven- 
turers, had meditated an attack on the iſland of 
Jerſey; he embraced the opportunity of a fa- 
vourable wind, and in the night traverſed the 
fea which ſeparates that iſland from France; he 
landed his men at dawn of day, and bis firſt ſuc- 
eeſs ſeemed to ſanction the temerity of the enter- 
priſe. The lieutenant-governor, with the Prin- 
eipal inhabitants, were ſurpriſed, and in the mo- 
ment of aſtoniſhment figned # capitulation; but 
the major part of the garriſon refuſed to accede 
to the conditions; their numbers were ſwelled by 
the natives who had recovered” from their- firſt 
panic ; and the detachment of the baron de Rulle- 
court was encompaſſed and aſſailed on every 
fide. The baron himſelf fell gallantly fighting 
at the head of his faithful adherents, the greater 
part of the French were either cut to pieces or 
taken - priſoners, and a few only with better for- 
tune regained their veſſels, and eſeaped to the 
coaſt of Normandy with the eee intelli- 
gente of 8 eee F mY 
Mg So Tomads | 
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wende the latter end of June this fleet! of 
HR conſiſting of eighteen ſhips of the line, 
under the command of the count de: Guichen, 
quitted Breſt, and joined the fleet of Spain r 
Cadiz. The united ſquadrons, which preſented 
the formidable ſpectacle of fifty ſhips of the line, 
ſteered ſouth- eaſt, and detached two ſhips of the 
line, with ſeveral. frigates, to eſcort the duke de 
_ Crillon and a confiderable body of land forces to 
Minorca; the invaſion. of which iſland had been 
determined on by the courts of Verſailles and 
Madrid. After performing this ſervice, the com- 
bined naval ſtrength of the houſe of Bourbon. di- 
rected their courſe towards the Engliſh coaſts; 

_ admiral Darby, with the Britiſh fleet of twenty 
three ſhips of the line, haſtily rętired before them 


into the friendly harbour of Torbay; but the 


elements warred in favour of the Engliſh; a vio- 
lent tempeſt diſperſed the united fleets; and com- 
pelled each of them to ſeek ſhelter from its 1 
in their own ports. | __ 
T be F rench availed e of their "tow 
riority at ſea, to reinforce the duke de Crillon in 
his attack on Minorca, with ſeveral veteran re- 
giments, under the command of the baron de 
Falkenheyn; but it was in the Weſt Indies and 
America. that their principal efforts were directed. 


Towards the ade March monſicur de Graſſe, 5 
5 ; with 
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With twenty thi ps of the line, one of sfry-tvar” 
guns, and ſeveral frigates; with fix. thouſand land 
forces, ſailed from Breſt for, Martinico. of 
Fort Royal he diſcerned. the Britiſh fleet of ſe 


venteen ſail of the line commanded by admi · 


ral Hood. The convoy with which monſieur de 
Graſſe was encumbered, compelled. him. at firſt _ 


to prepare for action with caution; but four ſhi ps 


of the line having eluded the endeavours,of the 
. Britiſh admiral, and joined the French from Fort 
Royal, he now determined to avail himſelf of 


this decided ſuperiority, and to bring on a gene · 
ral engagement. In the mean time the Engliſh 
had been reinforced alſo by a ſhip of ſeventy- four 


guns, and their commander diſplayed admirable 


Kill in his manœuvres; yet the advantages of the 


French were numerous and evident, and a con- 
flict of three hours was only terminated by night. 


keg? 


15 ae eee the engagement; ; "hae hs Engliſh, 


who had ſuffered ſeverely, bore away to Anti- 


gua; they were purſued by the French, who, in- 
capable of forcing them under the batteries of 
that iſland, directed their operations to the us: 
Hon: of the Britiſh ſettlements, . 


In the beginning of the war France bad — 9 


3 feverly mortified by the loſs of St. Lucia, and 


to the FecOvery. of that iſland ; 
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gelt part of the Englift itn had been brate! 
away for the capture of Sx. Euſtatius, a Wer y 
ſettlement belonging to the Dutch; and while 
the captors revelled in their ſpoils, che marquis 
de Bouille, whoſe enterpriſing genius had atready 
been repeatedly diſplayed, with . the viſcoont 
Dams, and a confiderable body of troops, landed 


on St. Lucia. They immediately occupied the 


town of Gros Iſlet, and ſummoned brigadier ge- 
neral. St. Leger, the commanding officer, to ſur- 
render; but the marquis was ſoon convinced thut 
the ſtrength of the Engliſh far exceeded what the 
natives, impatient | to return under the govern- 
ment of France, had deſcribed ; a greater object, 

and leſs difficult of acceſs, was in view; and the 
French commander having diſguiſed his inten- 
tions from the enemy, by every preparation for a 
vigorous affault, ſuddenly reimbarked his troops 


in the night, and ſteered bis courſe. tome - 


Tobago. a ge 
- . Againſt that iſland he had psi Aurel 
a ſmall French ſquadron, with à conſiderable 
body of troops, under the conduct of monſieur 
de Blanchelande, late governor of St. Vincent's. | 
Tube feeble garriſon of Tobago, ſcarce amounting 
to five hundred men, gradually retired before te 
invaders to Concordia, A high ground, naturally 
| Rrong, and which e a ve of both ſides, 
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of the iſland; They were there inveſted by 


monſieur de Blanchelande; ; and the marquis de 


Bouille, ſoon after arriving with the Beet” of 5 
Fragce, aſſumed the ſupreme command, = 

Though. that nobleman was poſſeſſed of el a 
d ri in the number of his troops, yet the 
reſiſtance of the garriſon of Tobago was long and 
obſtinate; during ſix days in the poſt of Concor- 
dia they maintained an undaunted countenance ; | 
and when the French had occupied the adjacent 
bills, which in ſome meaſure commanded the 
poſt, the Engliſh on a ſudden quitted i it, and re- | 


treated to another ſtation almoſt equally” ſtrong, | 
. and at a conſiderable diſtance. „ 


But theſe efforts, though they agree, could : 


7 not. avert' the final ſubmiſfion of the iſland ; the 


ardour of the marquis de Bouille was increaſed 
by the difficulties that ſucceſſively aroſe ; under a 
burning ſun, he in perſon conducted his troops 


through the moſt intricate paſſages of the iſland ; 


to unite terror to force he reduced to aſhes two of 


the neighbouring and moſt capital plantations; a 
ſquadron that had been dif] patched. by admiral 
Rodney to the relief of Tobago, had been chaced, 
and with difficulty eſcaped the purſuit of the 


French fleet; and the inhabitants, hopeleſs of 


gt ſuccour, at length conſented to ſurrender. The 


ee inſtead of K irritated by the ob- 
98  Racles 
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ficleatheir perſeverance had preſented; difpleved 
an example of generofity for all other ſucceſsful 
- commanders, and granted to the vanquiſhed the 
fame favourable conditions as had n eee | 
to che inhabitants of Dominica. | | 
Tobago had ſcarce. ſi as: to — 8 
of France, before the Britiſh fleet, under admiral 
Rodney, appeared in ſight. - Monſieur de Graſſe 
immediately got under fail, and offered his rival 
battle; the Engliſh, informed of the total loſs of 
the iſland, the relief of which was moſt probably 
their ſole object, thought proper to decline the 
encounter; and the French admiral, inſtead of 
conſuming his hours in a fruitleſs purſuit, recon- 
veyed the marquis de Bouille to Martinico, touch- 
ed at the Havannah to receive a conſiderable ſup- 
ply of money, and with twenty: eight ſail of the 
line and ſeveral frigates directed his courſe to- 
wards America, and anchored in the een g 
the laſt day of Auguſt. | 
From the deſertion of 1 1 Aa the prin- 
cipal army of the Americans under general Wath- 
ington had remained in a ſtate of inaction within 
their lines near New Vork, and were content wich 
vigilantly obſerving the Britiſh commander at that 
place, who ſeemed ſatisfied with maintaining his 
ground, without attempting to extend his limits. 
The French ander count Rochambeau, incas 
> - Babi 
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10 of undertaking. any important od 1 
alone, had diligently employed themſelves in | 


ſtrengthening the fortifications of Rhode Iſland. 1. 


But the war that languithed in this quarter, was 
revived with increaſe of fury in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces. In South and North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, a variety of obſtinate and indeciſive en- 
gagements had taken place between the generals 
Gates, Greene, and Sumpter, in the ſervice of the 
Vnited States; and che lords Cornwallis and Raw- 
don, who. commanded the Britiſh, forces. At 
Camden general Gates had ſuffered 4 ſevere de- 
feat from an inferior atmy under lord Cornwallis; 
and though that nobleman had afterwards in his 
turn reaſon to lament the viciffitudes of war, and 
vas mortified by the total deſtruction of ſeveral 
detachments, yet a ſecond victory that he ob- 
tained at Guildford, in North Carolina, over ge · 
- + neral-Greene, had confirmed his reputation, and 
extended the terror Wa bn. S e the 
5 . country. | 
"The {miniſters of — Deitdias had early inter» 
tained an opinion that ſeems to have accom- 
panied them throughout the -courſe of the whole 
war; and the idea that the greateſt part of the 
Americans were ſtill inelined to ſubmit to the an- 
cient form of government, was induſtriouſly incul- 
yl 11 an. where was neceffarytot deceive 
the 


F 
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5 as people into the pecuniary grants requiſite for 
the continyance of hoſtilities ; but the fallacy of 
this opinion was ſufficiently expoſed by the vic - 
tories of lord Cornwallis; even after the ſplendid 
action of Guildford, the friends that joined the 
Britiſh ſtandard were few, and ipconſiderable in 
point of conſequence; and the victorious com- 
mander was ſoon obliged to abandon the ſcene of 
his triumph, and conſult his ſafety by a precipi- | 
fate retreat into the province of Virginia. 

The Engliſh had ſome. time before detached 
their new conyert, Arnold, to invade that country 
vhich, interſected with wide and navigable rivers, 
afforded a proper theatre for their navat exer- 
tions, and which had largely contributed from its 
flouriſhing plantations to furniſh the reſources of 
Congreſs. The ardour of that officer, in the cauſe 


he had lately eſpouſed, was not inferior to that 


which he had formerly diſplayed i in the ſervice of 
the United States. His ravages ſoon drew the 


attention of general Waſhington; and the marquis 


de la Fayette was detached with a ſmall but ſe . 
lect corps to obſerve his motions and haraſs bis 
rear. The Fi rench at Rhode Iſland alſo thought 
that a proper opportunity offered of atoning for 
their former inactivity; and that they might ren” 8 

der a moſt effectual ſervice to their allies, by cut · 
ting aac the retreat han Arnold and 1 party from | 


1 _ 
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the Cheſapeak,” To reconnoitre that bay den aif- 

_ patched a ſhip of the line and ſome frigates; this 
ſmall ſquadron in its courſe fell in with and cap- 
tured the Romulus, a Britiſh man of war of forty- 
four guns; and ſoon after count Rochambeau a 

having embarked the land forces, with the French 
fleet under monſieur e Gd: owe: Rhode 
Ifland. | | 
A dreadful iſe had e tie Engliſh 4 
n its Ration before that iſland; but monſieur 
Ternay had ſcarce made Cape Henry, before he | 
was diſagreebly ſurpriſed by the appearanc f 
the Britiſh ſquadron under admiral Graves; an 
action immediately enſued, which though inde- 
ciſive, and attended with no particular loſs on 
either ſide, yet ſo far diſabled the French ſhips, 
as to render it prudent to return to Rhode 
Iſland, and diſconcerted the ſanguine hopes they 
had formed of affording their _ an moſt aa 
OS innere 
+ In the interval nit Cs has Ay 
ed the detachment in Virginia, and no- | 
minated to the chief command of it general Phil- 
lips, an officer of approved abilities. The infe- 
riority of the marquis de la Fayette allowed him 
only to obſerve the motions of the enemy, and 
f N he remained on "the VO I of James 
CCC 0 Coe OI OP "ms 
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River, he witneſſed with indignation thoſe deval: 
tations which he was too weak to-reftrain. ' | | 

It was at this critical juncture, when SO 
| Phillips had juſt fallen a victim to the heat of the 
climate, and the fatigues he had endured in a toil- 
ſome and deſultory war, that lord Cornwallis; una- 
ble any longer to ſubſiſt in the exhauſted province 
of Carolina, directed his attention to Virginia; 
with his way-worn army he traverſed a hoſtile 
cbuntry of above three hundred miles, and ar- 
rived at Peterſburgh a few days after general Phil- 
Ups had breathed his laſt: * He immediately aſ- 
ſumed the chief command, was reinforced by 
about two thoufandinfantry from New York, and 
diſplayed that active vigour, the prominent fea- 
ture of his character. He completed the devaſ-' 
tion which had been leſt unfiniſhed by Arnold, 
puſhed his ſueceſs as far as Williamfburgh, the / 
capital of v irginia, on his retreat defeated a con- 
ſiderable corps which the marquis de la Fayette 
had preſſed forward to impede his paſfage of 
James River, and eſtabliſhed his place at arms at 
York Town, ſituated on the banks of the river of 
thatname, and which, as it was navigable for thips 
of great fize and burthen, enabled him to TREE ; 

: any ſuccours or ſupport by err | 

This poſt, which at leaſt promiſed ſecurity, 
ord Co ang diligently applied himſelf to for- | 
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e but the hour was now rapidly pproaching, 
deſtined to terminate the ſucceſsful career of by 
commander, and by a decifive blow finally. to 
28 eſtabliſh the independence of America. By a . 
| ries of the moſt artful addreſs, general Waſhing- : 
ton had deceived his antagoniſt Clinton; count 
de Rochambeau had paſſed over from Rhode 
Iſland; and in conjunction with the American 5 
army, menaced Neu York. with an immediate at · 5 
tdtackz that poſt, wich its dependencies, was Kept. in | 
'**  _ a continual ſtate of alarm for above fix weeks; 
C7 When the combined army of French and Ameri- 5 
* _ © cans rapidly traverſed the Jerſeys; crofſed. the De- 
| laware, paſſed through Philadelphia, and arrived 
. ade dart. of the river lh, ae be bogen une 
On 0 fine ar noun 5 Grafle, with K 
fleet from the Weſt Indies, arrived alſo in the, 
bay, where, after blocking up York river, he in- 
_  Gantly-applicd himſelf, to ſecure; the river James, 
which. he occupied with his armed veſſels and his | 
©  exviſers, tg 2. ganfiderablg. diſtance; by this ma- 
| _ . neyvre he not only prechudediord Cornwallis from 
| any recreat,ta.the Carolinas, but, alſo, was enabled 
| to,conyey, in eue ne 91 is de Saint Simon, 
with three thouſand: thees hundred, land. forces. 
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his de Ia Fayette, who had already been reins 
forced by general Ware, wm WP Ag | 


Penſylvania. . 85 
Ihe fleet . 1 Gnaſſe convilted. of 
-nty-four ſhips. of the line; and „ 
of 2 Britiſh ſquadron of nineteen. ſhips. of the 
line under the We Graxes, and min night, 


. 


9 hot gs operations « ws making de Graffe. 
chiefly. tended to the reduction of lord Cornwal- 
lis's army at. Vork Town ; he expected every 
| hour to: be joined hy the ſquadron. from Rhode 

Iſland, commanded, fince the death of monſieur 
= ernay, by monſieur de Barras, whom, he knew 
had already failed with, ſeveral tranſports, and a 

train of artillery for the ſiege of York Town, and. 
fifteen hundred. of his ſeamen. were ſtill employed 
e the French troops up James, Ri- 
ver. Under theſe circuinſtances he confidered- it 
as eee to hazard, much; and. though he: 
ſtood. out to ſea, and engaged the Engliſh fleet, 


he was ſatisſied with maintaining the honour of 


the flag af France; and without [attempting to 


improve his: advantage, he retired. to his. former 
| ſtation. in Cheſapeak. bay, where he was ſoon after 


5 3 the arrival of monſieur de Barras. 


The, de forces, of France and e now 
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wallis, 51 with ſever thouſand ſelect trot ps —_ 
occupied York Town. The count de Rocham- 


beau, and the marquis de la Fayette, with an equal 
number of French, extended from the riyer above 
the town to a moraſs in the center, where they 

vere met by the Americans under Waſhington, 

who occupied the oppoſite fide from the river to 
Grafſe was entirely ma- 


that ſpot. Monſieur de aſſe 
ter of Chefapeak bay; and the duke de Lau- 


kun with his legion, and a body of Virgidia mili- 


tia under general Wieden, already preffed tbe 
Britiſn poſt at Glouceſter Point, which was de- 
| fended by colonel Tarleton with about fix bun- 
| red infantry and cavalry. wy 
Thus having ſurrounded their prey on 1 every 
quarter, the different commanders began to urge 
-their attacks with : a vivacity that precluded every 
hope of relief; the works of the Engliſh were pe- 
netrated by an hundred pieces of heavy ordnance; 


their defences were in many places ruined; 5 _ 


| moſt of their guns were filenced ; two 
ſtill incommoded the progreſs of the allied army, 


but the trenches had Tearce been opened a week 
before it was determined to attack theſe as Toon 
2s the approach of the evening ſhould conceal the 
| . © motions of the aſſailants. To balance the honor 
as well as the duty between both nations, the at- 
tack of one was committed to the French, and of 
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the other to the Men The former ad- 
Fanced with that impetuoſity which ever has 
been their characteriſtic; and thou gh the reſiſt- 
ance of the Engliſh was firm and gallant, they 
vuere at length driven from tbeir poſt, and the 
ſtandard of France was dif played from the re- 
doubt; the Americans on their fide had been 
equally ſucceſsful, and the fate of lord Cornwal- | 
lis appeared unavoidable; 7 ſome damage: occafion- 
ed by two ſallies that he had made was quickly re- 
| paired; and his attempt to eſcape to the oppoſite 
ſide of the river was fruſtrated by the tempeſtuous 
weather and the 2 of che F rege _ of 
be „ 
The ardour of count en and gene- 
00 ol Waſhington was ſtimulated by the rumour of 
relief from general Clinton; and ten days after 
the trenches were firſt opened, every preparation 
was made for a final aſſault; but this ſcene of 


0 carnage was averted by the prudence of the Bri- 


tiſh commander, who, ſenſible of his hopeleſs ſitu- 
ation, reſolved not to ſacrifice wantonly the lives 
of the gallant men entruſted to his care; he ac- 
cordingly opened a negociation, by which the 
troops under his command ſubmitted to become 
priſoners of war; the Guadaloupe frigate of twenty 
. four guns, with ſeveral tranſports, and fifteen 
hundred . in the diviſion of the ſpoil were 
. e aſſigned 
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Migned to monſieur de Graſſe, i in return for be 
French naval power and aſſiſtance; but the land - 
forces, amounting to between five and fix thouſand 
men, became the pen of the r States. ” 
of America. ns , 
Such wag the impartznt 0 decifive 8 : 

Wo ment of France and America, which may be con- 

ſidered as ultimately ſealing the independence of | 
the latter. The conduct of the French officers in 
the moment of victory had been as conſpicuous 
for humanity, as their valour had been diſtinguiſn- 
- edin the hour of danger; ſuch was the teſtimony ? 

A of the vanquiſhed commander, who in his official 
diſpatches to the miniſters of Great Britain, de- 
clared “ their r delicate ſenſibility of our fituation, 1 
e their generous. and preſſing offers of money, 
“ both public and private to any amount, has 

cc really gone beyond what I can poſſibly de: 
” ſeribe; and will I hope make : an impreſſion on 
_  f©the breaſt. of every Biitiſh officer, whenever the 
fortune of a ſhould * I of chem into 
10 our power.. 
It was not . the ein W the kin 
be of Bourbon that triumphed on the northern con- 
tinent of America. An armament had been fitted 
out by Spain from the Havanuah, and though at 
1 7 0 was ſcattered ws a ſudden and violent tem- 


 tempts, | 
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— 5 winged deep into welt Florida, and 
with an army of eight thouſand men, inveſted 
Penſacola, the capital of that province; general | 
Campbell, the governor, made a gallant defence; 
but the weakneſs of his garriſon compelled him at 
length to ſurrender. The Spaniards; brave them - 
ſelves, reſpected the valour of their enemy; the 
moſt favourable terms of eapitulation were grant⸗ 
ed, and the dance or Spain v was nen on ar 
waſts of Penſacola; © Pw, 
But Gibraltar, the artet objet of tie court 
of Madrid, {tilt continued to deride her attempts, 
and fruſtrate her inceſſant enterpriſes. A ſcheme 
to deſtroy the Panther and Experiment, two Bri- 
tiſh ſhips of war, by means of fire ſhips, was ren+ 
dered abortive by the vigilance and intrepidity of 
_ the Engliſh captains; and Spain, throughout the 
Whole ſiege, had reaſon to regret her treaſures la- | 
viſhly ANG; * an _—_ Holy. 


7 * 


rep: ” | abroad and difuned at 
home, was an ally that claimed the more imme» 
diate attention and ſupport of the court of Ver- 
lailles; in the Weſt Indies the Britiſh comman> 
ders had eagerly ĩnvaded the iſland of St. Euſta- 
tius; that ſettlement during the war had become 75 
the eons magazine of all nations; and the va-. 
»Mmmodittc: WHORES; berame a 


prey 


j 
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prey to the-rapacity of the victors. Vet * con 
querors reaped not that advantage which they ex- 
pected from their indiſcriminate confiſcation; fe- | 


5 1 | 
J 


1 


veral of the veſſels richly laden with ſpoil were 
intercepted on their voyage to Europe, and even 


in ſight of the Britiſh, coaſt, by monſieur de la 


Motte Piquet, who was cruizing off the Lizard 
with fix ſhips of the line and five frigates. And 
before the cloſe of the year the iſland. irſelf Was 


recovered by the activity of the marquis de Bour 
lle, who ſuddenly. landed with a ſelect body of 
troops from Martinico, ſurpriſed colonel Cock: 
burn the Englich commandant, and reſtored St. 
Euſtatius to the dominion of the Dutch, the very | 


day before count de Graſſe caſt anchor at Fort 


— 


5 Royal from his decifive rriumph on the coaſt * | 
| America. 


But it was oh the Eaft charnhe ahbe pe Hel- 


4 13 was moſt vulnerable; and her excluſive poſ- 


| ſeſſions of the ſpice iſlands, her wealthy and po- 


pulous ſettlement; of Batavia, afforded the moſt 
faſcinating allurements to the avarice of her ene. 
mies. Ia the beginning of the war France had 


received with indignation the intelligence that 


her ſettlements throughout Aſia had been ſwept 


away by the power of the Engliſh; the therefore 


"0 liſtened, to propoſals which tended to reſ- 
and to ſecure 


thoſe 


tore e her n onies in the Eaſt, 
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5 thoſe of her ally; ſhe ſigned a treaty with the re- 
public, which was to put her troops in poſſeſſion ; 
of the Cape « of Good Hope, a port on the Afri- 
can coaſt, the moſt convenient for refreſhmeats 
on the long voyage to India; and lhe alſo engag- 
ed to detach an armarnent | to act i in conjunction 
| with the Dutch forces i in the „„ | 
| To fulfil this treaty, at the ſame time that the 
count de Graſſe failed from Breſt. to the Weſt 
Indies, monſieur de Suffrein with five ſhips of 
| the line and a confiderable body of land forces 
was detached to the Eaſt, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. On his arrival at St. Jago, one of the 
Cape de Verd iſlands, he diſcerned a Britiſh ſqua- | 
dron of nearly equal force at anchor within the har- 
bour; this had ſailed from England under the 
conduct of commodore Johnſtone, much about 
the ſame time as Suffrein had quitted Breſt, and 5 
was deſigned to ſurpriſe the Dutch ſertlement at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The impetuoſity of 
5 Suffrein, who was ſenſible how deeply the intereſts 
of his country were concerned in the deſtruction 
of this armament, prevailed over his ref] pect to 
the crown of Portugal; and he heſitated not to 
enter a neutral harbour as enemy, and to attack 
the Engliſh. But though in this enterpriſe he diſ- 
played the moſt daring ſpirit and undaunted reſo- 
lution, yet all the efforts of courage ſerved only 
| : * 


K. 


4s motony or 


to expoſe his ſhips the defttuQtive fire of his ad 
verſary, who derived advantages from his fituation 
| that neither {kill nor courage could compenſate; | 
The French commander was reluctantly compel- 
ed to abandon the attack, and after touching at 
the Cape of Good" Hope, and reinforcing that 
ſettlement with a ſufficient timber of tfbops to 
ſecure it from inſult; he fteered to the iſland of 
Mauritius to join the Count a'Orves, who, after 
the loſs of Pondie herry, had afſemblell at that 
place the ſcattered remnant of the French forces.” | 
But while France rather hoped than expected 
to eſtabliſh her ancient power and influence on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, her ambitious views 
were ſeconded by. a new and formidable enemy 
to Great Britain, who ſuddenly, burſting through 
the unguarded paſſes, deluged with his myriads of 
the devoted ſettlements of the Engliſh. This 
daring invader was Hyder Alli, whoſe ſucceſs- 
ful ambition had raiſed him from an humble fitu- 
ation to an extenſive empire in the Eaſt, and who 
had eſtabliſhed ſuch a military force as India had E 


Bee never beheld, and \ was thought incapable of pro- 


ducing. He had more than once difpured the 
honour of victory with the Englim Eaſt Tndia | 
Ea ; and though frequently defeated, yet 
he ſtill appeared terrible, and had even menaced = 


wich k bis martial ſquadrons the capital of the vic- 
. e 1 


derided all purſuit. 


| Engliſh bad violated the dignity of his throne hl 
the reduction of Mabe, a French ſettlement. eſta« 


tection. This inſult had awakened thoſe reſent · 
ments which had rather been ſuſpended than ex- 


85 the government Madraſs encouraged his hopes; =. 


in the mountains, which ſeparate his territories TY 
_ from tuoſe of the Engliſh, and with, a celerity —_ 1 
chat exceeds deſcription, extended his bloody ra- | 
vages over the face of the Carnatick, - A conſi- 


| Madraſs, was reduced to retreat before the torrent 
of his arms; Madraſs even trembled for her 
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tors, who were confounded by the Tapid evolu- 


tions of a cavalry that precluded all flight, and 
In the hour of 8 8 the. 


bliſhed within his dominions, and under his pro- 


guiſhed by former treaties; the ſupineneſs of 


he penetrated through the gauts, or narrow. paſſes 8 


derable detachment, the flower of the Engliſn 
army on that coaſt, was overwhelmed after a gal- 
lant reſiſtance, by the irreſiſtable weight of big 
cavalry.” General Munro, who commanded the. . _ 
principal army belonging to the ſettlement of 


fafety ; and the progreſs of the victor was only 
checked by the arrival of general Coote-with.a 


large reinforcement from the PR of Bengal. | 


| After an obſtinate 


** the field to the ſuperior ain of d 
vor- 117. 5 * 35 veteran 5 


% 


98 
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| ” veteran commander, and the \perſevering valour 
RR. his troops; but his numerous cavalry was ſtill 
| ſpread over the fertile fields of the Carnatick, a 
Ed, extended on every fide the terror of his name. 
It was under the preſſure of this unexpected and 
| Faitnidablo invaſion that the Engliſh firſt received 
the intelligence of a rupture with the United 
States of Holland; and they diſplayed no ſmall 
degree of vigour in cruſhing: the lertlements of 8 
mis new enemy before they could co-operate,/ or 
= receive aſſiſtance from Hyder; in Bengal Chin- 
He ſura, on the coaſt of Coromandel a e 
and Trincomalè in the iſland of Cey f 
furpriſed or reduced by the Engliſh; ee Hol- | 
land heheld with terror the ſtorm that threatened 
= --- her ee, in ue wn and the Wes 
OO {Bur if in the Eaſt and welt Indies Fl © Dutch. 
. ſcarce dif] played: the ſhadow of reſiſtance, in Eu- 
5 rope they diſcovered a degree of; reſolution that 
_ aſtoniſhed: their friends, appalled. their enemies, 
and reſtored that reputation for patient and obſti- 
nate courage which had emancipated them from 
the fetters of the houſe of Auſtria, and had raiſed 
them to conteſt with Great Britain the dominion 
of the ſeas. The Dogger bank was the ſcene 
where the Dutch and Engliſh encountered each 
oe: 1 8 gn}: wy. and n Ry: ; 
CE * their 
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e ſquadrons, which confiſted of the Aa num- 
ber of ſhips, ſeemed atiimated with a rage that 
knew no alternative between victory and death. 
The difabled fate of their veſſels compelled 'at 
length the combatants to deſiſt; and though the 
Dutch, by retiring to their harbours, acknow-" 
ed the victory of the Engliſh, yet theſe were 
incapable of im proving their advantage, and 
3 alſo to ſhelter their ſhattered ſhips in port. 
But whatever ſatisfaction France might — | 
from the ſpirit of her ally, it ſerved not to counter 
balance that diſcontent with which the people in 
general beheld the diſmiſſal of a miniſter i in whom 
they placed the - moſt unbounded confidence. 
Monſieur Necker, in the management of the finan- 
ces, had acquired the reputation of activity, in⸗ 5 
duſtry, and ſevere integrity; he had conceived 
the arduous but popular project of maintaining a 
war by loans without taxes; and the rigid ceco- 
nomy that he had introduced into all the depart- 
ments of the royal houſehold, and the various re- Bo 
ſources that preſented themſelves to his fertile 
genius, had ſupported him amidſt the difficulties 
that attended this ſyſtem, But his auſterity of 
' temper had not rendered him equally acceptable 
to the ſovereign and his ſubj ets; the repeated 
reforms he had recommended were repreſented 
as few "gab with the dignity” of the crown; 
ne R 7 > "0 
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he was diſmifſed from his office of 1 
general, and monſieur Joli de F leuri, counſellor 
of ſtate, was appointed to that e a0. | 
partment. 15 | 
The birth of the n cloſed — memora 4 
ble occurrences of the year, and though it could 
not extinguiſh the regret, ſerved to divert the at- 
tention of the Pariſians; the young prince was 
baptiſed by the cardinal de Rohan; the count of - 
Provence and the princeſs Elizabeth repreſented : 
as ſponſors the emperor of Germany and the 
princeſs of Piedmont, and beſtowed on. their 15 
royal nephew the names of en Joſeph, wo 
vier, _ Francis, SEL) 
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| REDUCTION OF TRINCOMALE=—=COMMOTI- - 
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| SPAIN AND \ GREATE,BRITAIN—OPERATIONS 
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cloſe of the laſt campaign, had been 
"obtained by the arms of France , were at the 
' commencement of this, diligently iniproved by 
the miniſters of Lewis; and the greateſt exerti- 
ons were called forth by the houſe of Bourbon to 
pring the war to a ſpeedy and ſucceſsful conclus 
| fon. The fiege of Minorca, which had been 
undlertakem in the preceding year, was terminated 
in the beginning of the preſent by the ſurrender 
of St. Phillips; the garriſon were made priſoners 
Wi of war; and their commander, general Murray, 
acknowledged in the moſt exprefs terms the hu- 
| man treatment they experienced from the vic- 
torious leaders, the duke de Crillon, I, "ow the baron ; 
-0F Falkenhayen. TORT 2 1 > 
The capture of the army ubder lord cbm 
lis had enfured the Independence of America, and 
the ſubſequent opetations in that quarter were 
confined to Tome faint ſtruggles made by che 
Engliſh in the Carolinas and Georgia. France 
5 was now at leiſure to direct her attention to the 
FHeäaſt and Weſt Indies; and monſieur de Graſſe 
ftom the Cheſapeak had ſteered his courſe to 
Mlłflartinico; his navil force, when collected, con- 
. Liſted of thirty ſhips of the line; but he had al- 
=. ready detached four to convoy from St. Domingo 
| dhe 
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che home ward bound trade to Blob The 
court of Verſailles; to ſupply this deficiency, had 


| fitted out at Breſt nine ſhips of the line, under the 


command of the marquis de Vaudreuil; theſe were 
accompanied by a numerous convoy of tranſ ports, 
deſtined for the ſervice of the Eaſt and Weſt; and 
they were eſcorted by the count de Guichen, Who 
failed at the fame time with ten ſhips of the line 
to join the grand fleet of Spain off Cadiz. Off 
Seilly they were intercepted by the Britiſh fleet of 
- thirteen ſhips of the line under admiral Kempen- | 
felt; the | admirable | manceuvres of that officer 
were ſeconded by the favourable ſtate of the wind 
and the count de Guichen had the mortification 
to behold his convoy diſperſed, and ſeveral of 
them taken by an inferior force. He himſelf | 
continued his courſe to Cadiz, while the mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil, having detached part of his 
ſquadron to the Cape of Good Hope, with the 
reſt joined monſieur de Graſſe at Martinico. 
That commander immediately prepared to a- 
vail himſelf of his decided ſuperiority over the 
Engliſh ſquadron in thoſe ſeas. With the mar- 
quis de Bouille, wha had already erected the 
ſtandard of France on the iſland of St. Nevis, he 
. planned the attack of St. Chriſtopher's, one of 
the moſt conſiderable of the Weſt India iſlands 


that * remained to Great Britain, The marquis 
R 4 landed 
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landed with: eight theuland men and a PLAT 5 
ble train of artillery, while the count de Graſſe 


occupied with his fleet Baſſeterre Road, and 


ſeemed to preclude: every hope of relief; gene- 
ral Frazer, the Engliſh commander, immediately. 


retired to Brimſfone Hill, a ſtrong poſt, which he 


| declared. he would defend to the laſt extremity. 
But the operations of the French were ſoon inter». 


rupted by the appearance of a Britith ſquadron of 
twenty two ſhips of the line, conducted by admi- 
ral Hood, an officer of approved Till and expe- 
| e. The count de Graſſe, whoſe naval force 
 confiſted of twenty- nine large ſhips, heſitated not 
to quit his ſtation to encounter his daring adver- 
fary.. The action was partial and indecifive ; but 
in the courſe of it admiral Hood, by a ſudden 


change of dilpoſition, deceived the count de 


Graſſe, eluded his attack, and preſſing towards 
the iſland, gained the very anchorage in Baſſe· 
terre Road that the French fleet had quitted. 
Though the count de Graſſe could not bu 
is the ſuperior dexterity of his adverſary, he 
was by no means inclined to leave him in quiet 
poſſeſſion of his advantage, The next morning 
with his whole force he attacked the Engliſh 
ſquadron from van to rear; but theſe ſuſtained 
with a ſteady fire the repeated efforts of the 


French; A though che count in the courſe of 


. | the 


5 
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| her orendegmewed the attempt, the damage 
that his ſhips had ineurred E wrene, . 16. 
luctanty to deſiſt. | 
_ The marquis de Bouille conld not t be indie 
ent to the operations of the hoſtile fleets, whoſe 
fate was likely to involve his own; but inſtead 
of deſponding or endeavouring to retreat, he 
puſhed his attacks with encreaſe of ardour. Brim- 
ſtone Hill was cloſely inveſted on every fide; - 
and while he confided the blockade of that poſt 
to the marquis of St. Simon, he himſelf marched 
vith four thouſand troops to encounter a detach- 
ment that had been landed from the Britiſh ſhips; | 
Although the ſtrong ſituation and number of 
theſe, amounting to two thouſand four hundred 
men, rendered an aſſault imprudent, yet the mar- 
quis continued vigilantly to obſerve their motions; 
till, hopleſs of joining or ſuccouring their coun- 
trymen, they reimbarked; in the mean time 
every moment was aſſiduouſſy employed in the 
annoyance of the Engliſh intrenched at Brim- 
ſtone Hill; 0 marquis de Bouille had again re- 
ſumed the command of the beſiegers; and the in- 
eeſſant fire of his artillery had reduced the works 
and buildings to a heap of ruins. The Engliſh, 
under the terror of immediate deſtruction, con- 
| ſented to ſurrender a poſt that they were incapable 
 defendino any da and the humanity of 
| the - 
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we e granted the fame. favourable terms 
of capitulation as had been agreed e at chere- 


The Engliſh admiral was ta Gains hand 
of: the fate of St. Chriſtopher's, than he deter- 


mined to abandon a ſituation Which was no longer 
either ſecure or uſeful; and this reſolution he ex- 


ecuted with a ſecrec y and celerity that prevented 


; all danger from the ſuperior force of count de 


Graſſe. Under cover of the night he cut his ca- 


| bles; and failing from' Baſſeterre Road, directed 
his courſe towards Barbadoes, in hopes fs joining 


a conſiderable ſquadron that was hourly expected 


from England; while the count de Graſſe and the 
marquis de Bouille, after the reduction ol Mont- 
ſerrat, returned to Martinico. 


In that road had been ES one. RET 


” and fifty tranſports, with a large quantity of artil- 
lery, and a conſiderable body of land forces. 


Theſe were deſtined for an enterprize which, had 


it proved ſucceſsful, muſt. have extinguiſhed in | 


the Weſt Indies the power of Great Britain, The 


- . count de Graffe, whoſe fleet already amounted to 
- thirty-three ſail of the line fit for action, was to 
| have been joined by a ſtrong Spaniſh ſquadron 


from the Havannah ; and the united force of the 


0 houſe of Bourbon was to have been directed 
” agaioſt Ja amaice, the moſt n ſettlement 


4 


4 "on 


belonging the agi in that quarter of the D 
| globe. TS 
In 3 FP A defiant ths ae Abdel : 
Face Royal Bay about the beginning of April, to - 
proceed to the place of his deſtination; but he 
ſcarce loſt fight of the iſland of Martinico, before 
he deſcried the Britiſh fleet, commanded by ad- 


miral Rodney, and by late reinforcements from 


Europe-ſwelled to thirty- ſix ſail of the line. He 
immediately hoiſted the ſignal for action , and fuſ- 
tained with great gallantry the attack of the 
enemy; but intent on the grand object of his 
court, he availed himſelf of a favourable wind; 
and bore away towards Guadaloupe. - 

- But that proſperous fortune which kiſherts had 
virion the enterpriſes of Frahce, on this occa- 
. fion deſerted her. In the late action the Zele, a 
ſeventy - four, had ſuffered material damage; and 
though the count de Graſſe had gained a con- 
fidlerable ſtart of admiral Rodney, yet the ſhat⸗ 
tered condition of that ſhip allowed her not to 
keep up with the reſt of the fleet. The French 
admiral was now reduced to the painful alterna - 
tive of hazarding the ſucceſs of his expedition 
by a ſecond action, or to endure the diſgrace of 
abandoning the Zele a 1 to the ie I of the 
enemy. 


e chi trying occaſion 10 determined to pre- 
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the Zele, and compelled the moſt forward of the 
Engliſh ſhips to retire at the moment that they - 
were ready to attack her; the approaeh of night 


— yh T 


and though his judgment has been arraigned, 


: Kince, in relinguiſhing the Zele, and haſtening to 


join the Spaniſh ſquadron, he might have ſevere- 


Iy revenged the loſs of that ſhip by the. probable 
reduction of Jamaica, yet the more honourable 
- reſolution was in ſome meaſure ſanctioned by the 


ſtate of the fleet under his command, and the pro- 


dability that this engagement, like all the pre- 


reding ones, might prove indeeiſive. 
In this hope he bore down to the ſuccour of 


precluded all immediate action; but in the morn- 


ing the French admiral found the Engliſh had 


gained the wind of him, and that he muſt ſtake 


the fortune of France on a deciſive be N 

This was continued from ſeven in the morning 

; till half paſt fix in the evening, when the ſerung 
ſun put an end to the conteſt and to the hopes of 


France. The Ville de Paris, of one hundred and 
ten guns, commanded by count de Graffe him- 
felf, the Glorieux, the Hector, and the Cæſar of 
ſeventy- four, with the Ardent of fixty- four, were 
compelled to ſtrike to the ſuperior fortune of 
Great Britain; the Cæſar ſoon after caught fire 
and blew up; while the marquis de Vaudreuil 


c 
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collected part of the nad fleet, and ach nine» 
teen ſhips of the line eſcaped to Martinico; the 
reſt, ſhattered and diſperſed, endeavoured to 
reach the neareſt N and elude t the e of 
the victors. 

If the prudence of 8 count * Graſſe was in 
60885 meaſure impeached, his courage was uni- 
verſally acknowledged: though wounded, he de- 
fended his ſhip to the laſt extremity ; and before 
he conſented to ſtrike his flag, the Ville de Paris 
_ reſembled a wreck, He was received on board 
the Barfleur with - hoſe marks of reſpect that the 
brave never fail to ſhew to each other; after 
continuing a ſhort time at Jamaica, he was con- 
veyed to England, and was there honoured by 
the conſtant attention of the royal family; while 
the applauſe of the multitude, who admired the 
© perſonal gallantry of their enemy, contributed to 
footh the painful recollection of defeat. FO 


ſ 


The misfortunes of France ended not with the 


twelfth of April. The Cato and the Jaſon, two 
men of war of ſixty- four guns each, with the 
Amiable of thirty-two, and the Ceres of eighteen 
guns, were taken by a ſquadron under admiral 
Hood, detached from the main Engliſh fleet; the 
ſame baneful influence ſeemed alſo to extend to 
Europe; and in that month the Pegaſe of ſeventy- 
— ne and the Adtionnaire' of ſixty- four, 

; | which 
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which had failed from Breſt for the Eaſt Indies, 
with ten ſhips of their convoy, were eech by 
the Engliſh off Uſhant. 4 
8 The marquis de Vaudreuil, after Ge late 88 | 
* kid ſteered with the remnant'of the fleet that he 
could collect from Cape Francois to America; 1 
but riſing under the preſſure of calamity, he pre- 
= viouſly. detached monſieur Perouſe in the Sceptre 
olf ſeventy-four guns, w with two large frigates, 
againſt the remote poffeſſions and propeity of the 
Engliſh Hudſon's Bay Company. As the mar- 
quis was unacquainted with the defenceleſs ſtate 
of theſe ſettlements, he added three hundred ſol- 
diers, with ſome mortars and eonon tor the” 
 fieges that might preſent themſelves, ' | 
But the only difficulties that ee —— 
encountered were thoſe which attended the navie, : 
_ gation of obſcure ſtraights and gulphs, among the 
frozen regions of the north; and for three weeeks, 
from the moment that they paſſed the iflands of 
Reſolution, which mark the entrance into Hud- 
ſon's Straits, they were inceflantly expoſed to new! 
and imminent peril; notwithſtanding the power s 
of the ſun in the month of July, the ſhips at one 
time were ſo faſt locked up in the ice, that the 
ſeamen went on foot from one to the other and 
even after they had extricated themſelves, things 
e ſo * * monſieur Perouſe even 
Fo, 3+  meditated 
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n on ſending back the Sceptre with one | 

of the frigates to the Weſt Indies, and of winters ; 
ing himſelf with the other frigate and a part of 
the troops in the Bay. So ſevere a trial of his 
2 was however prevented by the appear 
ance of a ſmall opening in the ice two days after- 
wards; through this the ſhips forced their way 
with a preſs of ſail, and afterwards' diſcovered, to | 


their no ſmall joy, the Engliſh colours flying from ED 


a fort on the banks of Churchill River. | 
If the toils and dangers of the voyage had have | 
great, ſome compenſation was afforded by the fabi · 
lity of the conqueſt; the forts of the Hudſon's 
Bay Company were only garriſoned by a motley 
crew of ftorckeepers, clerks, and ſervants, who 
ſurrendered. on the firſt appearance of ap Eu- 
ropean enemy. Some few ſought. ſhelter in the 
" devp: and impenetrable woods; and monſieur WY 
Perouſe having by the deſtruction of the forts and 
merchandize completed the object of his expedi- 
tion, had yet the humane precaytion to preſerve 
one of the magazines, in which he depoſited pro- 
viſions, arms, and ammunition for the uſe and 
ſubſiſtence of the fugitives who had eluded his 
purſuit, and who during the long and approach- 
3 ing winter could not have einen any relief from 
. homes: | 


Whit | F 7 ance in every dunner of che globe | 
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dilplayed that ative ſpirit which could not 1 
repreſſed by defeat, the patient courage of the 

| Spaniards was ſtill exerciſed in the inceſſant ſiege ; 
of Gibraltar. The duke de Crillon, adorned with 
the laurels of Minorca, aſpired to additional fame 
from this-more arduous enterpriſe and the count 
d'Artois, and. the. duke of Bourbon, diſdaining 
the eaſe and luxury of Verſailles, animated the 
camp of St. Roch by their preſence. But they 
had ſcarce. arrived before. they endured the mor- 
tification of beholding the principal works of the 

| befiegers deſtroyed. A heavy fire of hot ſhot 

and ſhells from the batteries of the garriſon ſoon 
85 communicated the deſtructive flames to the bat» 
teries and magazines of the Spaniards, and the la- 
hour of months was conſumed in a few hours. 
Vet the court of Madrid, though often baffled, 
ſtill perſevered; and to preclude the garriſon of 
Gibraltar from the hope of relief, the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, conſiſting of forty- four 
ſhips of the line; were directed to block up the 
harbour, This was but the prelude to a new and 
different mode of attack, which had long been 
meditated, and on which the moſt ſanguine ex» 
pectations were grounded, Ten ſhips of different 
fizes, from fix hundred'to fourteen hundred tons 
burthen, were converted into floating batteries. 
Thy were e ſecured wa Way art chat S 
000 
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f evuld' devile; aud provided with every offenſive 
or defenfive material that experience ſuggeſted, 
or the wealth of Spain could furniſh. Two hun- 
 dred and twelve braſs guns, each of them carry- 
ing balls of twenty · ſix pounds, menaced from 
their maſſy decks immediate deſtruction; they 
were ſupported by a ſufficient number of frigates; 
and three hundred large boats were alſo collected 
for the conveyance of the troops that were ready 
to avail themſelves of the confuſion of the garri- 
ſon; and the breaches that it was expected the 
| floating batteries muſt ſoon occaſion. But Gib- 
raltar was entruſted to the care of general Elliot, 
an officer whoſe vigilance, courage, and unſhaken + 
reſolution were never excelled; and who with 
the vaution and experience of age, preſerved the 
activity and enterpriſe of youth. The fire from 
the floating batteries was indeed terrible; but they / 
were ſoon anſwered by the thunder of the garri- I 7 
ſon; and the ſame engines of deſtruction that had = 
proved fatal to the Spaniſh preparations on ſhore,: 6 
no blaſted their hopes at ſea. A ſhower of hot 
balls and ſhells in a few hours involved the float- 
ing batteries in flames; the gun boats of the En- 
gliſh prevented the Spaniards from approaching 
to the affiſtance of their countrymen; to avoid 
he rapid progreſs of one deſtructive element, the 
miſerable men were com pelled to confide them- 
VOL, 111. PET, ſelves | 


"as | nrorory or yu 1 os | 
Ate to acoder}. fur perified'by Wy he} ber 


| were overwhelmed by the ſea, and the ſcanty 


remnant was only ſaved by the Britiſh ſeamen, 

| who diſcovered the fame ardour in relieving their 
enemies, as they had eres hour before in 
conquering then. 

One reſource: ann rest 0 u kitty 'of 
Bourbon; and the befiegers, thus fatally baffled in 
every aſſault, now reſolved patiently to aware the 
flow but certain effects of famine. To prevent 
| the garriſon. from receiving any ſupplies, the com- 
- bined fleets were directed to ſtretch acroſs the bay; 
bur even this diſpoſition eould not enſure ſucceſs; 
à violent tempeſſ that arofe ſhattered their ſhips, 

and drove on ſhore the Triumphant, a Spaniſn man 
df war ef ſevesty· four guns; and the Engliſh fleet 
bl thirty-four ſail of the line, with a considerable 
convoy, before they could recover from their con- 
fuſion, entered the Straits, and lande the troops 
and proviſions for the relief of Gibraltar. On 
their return a partial and indeciſtve action took 
place off the Strait's mouth; but ehe Engliſh had 
already effected the object of their expedition ; 
and the French and Spaniſh be ere 21 
ir not prudent to preſs an engagemi by 
_ adverſe, might be attended by the wo katabcon- 
ſequenices, and, if ſucceſsful, could or vr to 
A fortreſs. 
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g — Actin; i. e reſins 
ed with increaſe'of ufdour itt the Px, and the 
ecaſts of Coromandel were ſtainec with the Blood 

bf the eontending powers. „From the Cape of - 
Good Hope monſſeur Suffreimihad protetdect wit 


favorable winds to the iſland of Matiritiugs ke 


rhere reſigned the command 10 his ſenior officer, 
| the count d Orves; and the French fleet, increaſs - 
ed by this junction to ten ſliſps of che line, and 
one of fifty guns, beſides ſeveral large frigates; 
falled for the ebaſt of Coromandel, 'ateorfifiinied = 
by a number of tfunſports and ſtore ſhips; with = 
à conſiderabie Body of land free. On the võ²¹ = 
age the count d Orves, whole zeal in the ſervice - 
had foſs/ſuperior tothe infirmities of a debilitated 
conſtitution, expited; and the ſole command of- 


che fleet de volved on monſieur Suſfrein, whoſe fkilt - 


und courage have defervedly ranked him among 
the moſt celebrated naval characterꝭ of the age. 
On bis paffage he fell in wick the Hannibal, a 
Britim tan of war of fifty guns, which after | 
gruallant but fruitleſs refiſtance, was compelled to 
ſurrefſider, and ſwelled the number of the French 
Senseo With this addition to his ſtrength he 
ſwept the Coromandel coaſt, and entered Madras = 
Roads in hopes of ſurpriſing; according to the in- 
_ telligence he had received, the Engliſh admiral, 


Lea * witk only ſix ſhips of the 
. OD. 5 | * 
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line This force he nſidered bimſelf capable 
of , eaſily overwhelming z the loſs of the numer - 
ous trading ſhips and tranſports in the ond muſt 
bave attended the eſtruction of the fleet and 
while ſuch an unexpected calamity ſpreatl terror 
through the town of Madraſs, the French forces, 
joined, by; Hyder Alli's. numerous army, would 
have carriechon their. attacks againſt it: by land, 
and the victorious re would em ed; 
it bytes: ! Toit rabid ears. cx go fee 
EFxom chi Knee zuuſon, which: pi bled: to 
determine the War at a Sngle-blow, monſieur Suf-| | 
| frein was awakened 70 a diſappointment as\morti-. 
- fying: as it was unexpected; a few: days before. 
the Engliſh- ſquadron had been joined by a re- 
inforeement from Europe:; they had at the ſame, 
time been apprized of the approach of monſieur 
Suffrein ; three hundred land forces had been de- | 
tached from Madraſs to ſtrengthen. their num 
bers: and the French admiral now beheld, in- 
ſieadrof the Hefenceleſs ſquadron, be fondly ex. 
 peRed'to ſurpriſe, nine ſhips of che line, draw b 
vp in propet order, and ready to receive him. 
Under theſe circumſtances all views of ware : 
were neee wen u a Suffrein, ſtood out 


ces ae ee ah Hyder Alli. The Evgliſh, 
who penetrated. his defign, ein followed, 
e 5 = 0 1 and 


and an Sich enſued we next” morving, 5 long, 


bloody, but indeciſive. The preſervation of 
ef object of the French 


his convoy was the chic 


7 commander, but in the courſe of the engagement | 


he diſplayed a degree of intrepidity that extort- 


ed the applauſe of bis adverſaries, © Night only | 


| parted the combatants ; and monficurSuffrein re- 


5 prefling his ardour, A1 
treat of his convoy, ſtood off to the north-eaſt, © 


This important object was no ſooner” attained 


than the French admiral once more directed his 

courſe in ſearch of the Engliſm. The latter, 
during this interval, had bee 
Europe by two men of war of ſeventy-· four guns 
each; but this formidable acceſſion of ſtrength 


| ; could not damp. the courage or alter the reſolution 
| of monſieur Suffrein; he himſelf led the attack 


on board the Heros of ſeventy · four guns, aid 


ars ronv or FRANCE. wi. 


{'anxious to ſecure the re 


* reinforced from 


continued to engage for a econſiderable time the [Is 


Engliſh admiral within'piſtol ſhot,” The damages 
ſuſtained by the Heros induced bim to ſhift his 


flag into the Hannibal, a French ſhip of equal 
force; and by his ſuperior fire he diſabled and 


drove *out of the line the Monmouth of fixty- 


Four f guns. Phough every effort was made to 


board that hip, ſhe was reſeued by the approach 
of / three other Engliſh hips; ** and the heſtile 
1285 ein fieroe and bloody . in which 


4 


V they 


— 


N 


* 
% 
. 
14 3 = 
. * ©" 2 2 
* 


| als.. ſeparated as if by e conſents. 
i. G&yeral Gays fallen ing they however. kept 
- fight of each ther; hut their reciprocal damage 

ſuſpendęd on beth fides. all idep of attack ; the 
Engliſh. retired to. Trincomalè 


Ri and the French 
ſquadren pproceedeg to Batacalo, a Nutch port in 
the, iſſand. of Ceylop, and about twenty Jeaguef 
Nenne Tringogmals, . 


The war on land raged not with leſs gury than | 
8 Tea. In the general deſtruction of the French 
| ſettlements on the c t of hoſtilities, 


a ſmall band had found ſhelter i ig the dominiens 
of Hyder Alli, and ever ſince under che com- 
„ monſigur Lally, had given ſtahility to the 
operations. of that enterpriſing pringe. 


eee 


Hyder, and who inhexited the daring ſpirit of his 
3 atacked i. Britiſh detachment under co 
Lone! Braithwaite, that had engamped 1 the | 
banks of, ths. Coleroon, for the ptatectiqn of 
Taniour and the adjoingng pryinges. Phis 
mall bur. ſelecte corps conflied of tu thouland = 
veteran, infantry with thirteen, field pieces, and 
$y9 hundred and fifty: cayalcy, . For yo ſuccef- 
- G16 days they repulſed, wich, undaunted reſolution | 
dhe Sgitergteg attacks of Hyder's cavalry, though 
* ug a ae formidable abe Af tn 


wail E * 5 thouland; 


\ 
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| thouſand ; but on the third they were br k b 
the charge of four hundred French, who advanced 


with bayonets fixed, and were led on by monſaur 


Lally himſelf. The humanity of that officer was 


not leſs conſpicuous than his courage; he not 
only iſſued orders for putting a. ſtop to the car- 
nage; but baſtened perſonally, and with apparent 


hazard, to chaſtiſe and reſtrain the cruel fury of 
the black cayalry, five of whom periſhed by his 


own hand in the generous exertion, He alſo _ 
prevailed on Tippoo Saib to commit the priſoners = 


to his care, and endeavoured to ſoothe their mis- 
| fortunes by every mark of kindneſs and reſpect ; 


nor can it have eſcaped the reader, that during 


_ Engliſh mutually vied with each other in acts 55 


7 nl han * well 6e ee va 
Jour. 


after landed at Porto Novo the land forces and ar- 


tillery that had been entruſted to his care. Theſe | 


were joined by a body of native troops from Hyder 
Alli; and the combined army immediately march» 


| edto the fiege.of Cuddalore. The feeble garriſog 


in that place was not long able to reſiſt their arms; 
and nen chemin 5 


In che folk ——— with the Eoglich A 2 
the ardour of monfour Suffrein bad been reſtrain» = 
ed by a prudent attention to his convoy. He ſoon 
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Raving ſecured a furure poſt for the e es 
| fuccours, which France before was deſtitute of, 
now proceeded to more diſtant conqueſts. He 
accordingly inveſted Permacoil to the northward ; 
and after the reduction of that fort, effected a 
72 Junction with the main army of Hyder Alli, and 
in concert with that "ie e e | 
7 The aged of the Engliſh ne them | 
to abandon that enterpriſe ; and the combined 
army, ſtrong in their numbers, poſſeſſed them- 
felves alſo, of ſuch advantageous poſts as defied 


ſtrong fortreſs in which Hyder's/ great maga- 
Zines were depofited, , eee > GG 
| fituation, and advanced to the protection 

A battle enſued, in which the allies were aner 


by the ſuperior diſcipline | af neee een 
But the native troops, chiefly compoſ | 
valry, eaſily eluded the purſuit of a vicors; 

and monſieur Duchemin had eautiouſſy avoided | 
expoſing the French ; whom he wiſhed to pre- 
ſerve intire, till the arrival of the marquis de 
Buſſy with a conſiderable force, an event that was 
 Uaily expeRted, tt them to at with 
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Cuddidore;" iich lie induftrioally firengebened 
by new works, and rendered ſecure: from auy 


field; and the exhauſted ſtate of the country af». 
fording ſcarce any ſubſiſtance to the hoftile ar- 
mies, no cvent of any confiderable importance 
. ee in the C 1 e 

| wats wenn es mb dn, the 
155 and the Indian ocean was ſtill deſtined to 
be the ſcene of hard and bloody action. Mon- 


fleet at the Daniſh ſettlement of Franquebar, he 


proceeded from thence to Cuddalore, which the 
French had rendered their ſtrong and great place 
at arms, both for the land and fea ſervice. It mas | 
his object to attack the Engliſh ſquadron before 
the arrival of .a reinforcement, which he knew 
expected at Madraſs. He was furniſhed at Cud- 
dalore with four hundred French, and as many 
Seapoys; and to theſe were added three hundrett 
artillery men, than which u aid con I 
thoroughly effective. 

Thus ſtrengthened, he appeared offN egapatam, 
vhere the Engliſh fleet lay at anchor; and admi- 


TEE 
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ral Hughes, impatient of the inſult, 3 OY 
guitted the ſecurity of his ſtation to meet his rival, 
The number of ſhips on each fide was the ſame as 
in the laſt engagement; the ſame courage and 
_ {kill were diſplayed ; and the event was nearly 
ſimilar ; the French fleet was however reduced 
to retire firſt from action; the captain of the 
a of ſixty- four guns even ſtruck his colours; 
but the officer next in rank immediately aſſumed 
the command, renewed the engagement, and 
brought off the ſhip, which, with the reſt of the 
ſquadron, reached Cuddalore; while admiral 
Hughes having kept the ſea about a forraagh} 
 Jonger, proceeded to Madraſs. 
Monſieur de Suffrein uſed the ytmoſt induley 
; its diſpatch in refitting his ſquadron; and haying | 

received advice from the ſieur 'd'Aymiar, that he 
. was arrived at Point de Galles, which lies on the 


ſouth fide. of the jſland of Ceylon, ip his own ſhip 5 


the St. Michael of fixty-four guns, accompanied 
by the Lllufire- of ſeyenty-four, and the ſecond | 
diviſion of the marquis de Bufly's troops, ihe 
French admiral immediately ſailed from Cuds 
dalore, and having joined this ſquadron, - pro: 
eeeded with his whole force to the attack of 
Trincomale, where he "oe _ the n of 


— 
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and not prevent his fleet from anchoring i in the 
moſt adyantageous ſtation for the annoyance of 
the garriſon; the landing af the troops under the 
| conduct of the baron d'Agoult was effected the 
next day, and the place. was immediately ipyeſted, 
After two days employed. in erecting batteries, 
' thoſe on the left were apened early in the morn» 
ings and ſoon gained ſuch a decided ſuperiority, 
| He, hp: Engliſh cannop werQfilenced before 
ight, On the following day monſieur de Suf- 
rein, encouraged by this ſugceſs, ſummoned the 
gat 0 ; and captain Macdowal, the Britiſh com- 
mandant, convinced that all further defenge ** 
* conſented to capitulate. 5 
The terms that he demanded were immediately 
e, by the generoſity and prudence of the 
- French commanders, The honours of war were 
granted in the fulleſt extent; the garriſon was ta 
ba directly canveyed to Madras, in ſhips. provid- 
a ed at the expence of France ; the Dutch inha- 
pitants, as well as the garriſon, were to be ſe- 
0 red | in their private property; and all the rights 
and privileges 4 the farmer vert ta be re 
dena: 
Monſieur de e bad but fo time to 
21 poſſeſs and ſecu 
Engliſh fleet, on the ſecond of September, was 


geſcried off Fripcomaly z admiral Hughes had 


been 


— 


re his new acquiſition, when the 


* | nis ronr or r, ö 


; bike 1d joined by a ſhip of 74 guns ni. 
ſtill the advantage was on the ſide of the French, 
- and they were ſuperior to their adverſaries: b Yy. one 
ſhip of the line, and two of fifty guns. Mon. 
eur: de Suffrein now flattered himſelf the mos 
ment was arrived when he might eſtabliſh the do- 
minion of France in thoſe ſeas, by a glorious and 
deciſive victory. He accordingly got under fail, 
and ſtood out en and about three O clock in 
the evening the action became general.” Monſ. de 
Suffrein himſelf in the Heros again encountered 
admiral Hughes in the Superbe, and ame Seat 
manders maintained a eloſe and bloody conflict 
till half paſt five; had the other F Noch baer | 
imitated the conduct of their chief; that wr had . 
probably avenged the fatal defeat 5 mon 
: Te; but ſeveral en to coo b ; ; their 


EL 


5 try; and chodgh the: «mitt hit aha, with his 1 
hip nearly diſmaſted, and one third hf his gal. a 
lant crew killed and wounded, bravely perſevered, 55 
he perceived with indignation his hopes of con- 
queſt blaſted by the cautious manceuvres of bs 
followers. Under cover of the night he reluc. 
tantly condeſcended to | retire te Trincomalè 
Vbence, no longer under the neceſſity of dif- 
guiſing his reſentments, he ſent ſix of his cap- 
tains under arreſt to the iſland of Mauritius; the 
„ FDF. 
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approach: of thoſe e Aach at a certain 
ſeaſon of the year ſweep with deſtructive fury the 


coaſt of Coromandel, compelled the hoſtile ſqua- 


drons to conſult their mutual ſafety; and while 
the French ſought ſhelter at Actem; a port be- 
longing to the iſland of Sumatra, ne re- 
tired to the friendly harbour of Bombay.. 

While the fleets and armies of nne were 
thus occupied: in the eaſt, che attention of her 
miniſters at home was irected to the commotions 
which agitated the tepublic of Geneva. By the 
original conſtitution of Geneva, the ſovereign _ 
power of the ſtate was inveſted in the general 
council, which conſiſted of the citizens promiſ- 

_ cyouſly: aſſembled. By degrees the magiſtrates 
and ſenate had increaſed their own authority, and 
diminiſhed the privileges of the people. The 
latter had not ſuffered theſe innovations without 


repeated remonſtranees 3 and the taxes which the 


ſenate impoſed, and the ſeverity with which they 
puniſhed thoſe who were. moſt. loud in their op- 
poſition, increaſed the number of the diſaffected. 
Such a ſtate. of things naturally occaſioned fre- 
quent conteſts; and to prevent a continuance of 
diſputes, the democratical party required a regu- 
lar code of laws, which ſhould be for the rulers: 


the foundation of their authority, and for the 


people the known ſtandard: of their obedience.” 


%% Htstory or FRANCE 
This ſalutary project, which might live: Teftoked | 


mutual confidence; was defeated by tlie intrigues - 
of tte ariſtocracy; the magiſtrates were deter- 
mined not to circuniſcribe the authority they had 
- hitherto poſſeſſed 3 and in fuppoft of their juz 
[ "os i ed Als DCs: of foreign 
Powers. FOES Int: 
Of theſe he moſt: a confidetable Had + the king af 
Paws, who, as protector of the republic; con- 
eerted with the king of Sardinia and the cantons 
of Zurich and Bern, the means of reftoring tran - 
quillicy to Geneva: They at length formed a 
tode, which lodged the ſupreme power in the ma: 
giſtrates; and to give weight to their mediationy 
an army of twelve thouſand men belonging to 
the king of France, the king of Serdinia; and 
the Swiſs cantons, eneamped under the walls of 
the city. The leaders of the democratic party 
were unable to contend witk their rivals, thus 
 forthtidably ſupported; the gates of the city were 
opened to the combined forces; andthe preten⸗ 
ons of the ſyndies were eſtabliſned by the eount 
de Janeourt, the count of Marmota, and meſ: 
fieurs Steiguer and Valtevalle, the miniſters ple- 
| nipotentiary of the mediating powers. A general 
_ amneſty was at the ſame time publiſhed; out of 
. which only nineteen; perſons were excepted; two 
; ny were * 0 their bee, 
5 en 


q 


©. 


ſeven were condemned to perpetual exile, and | 
the reſt were baniſhed for ten years; but the ſpi- | 
rits of the inhabitants were feverely wounded by 
| theſe new regulations; and a great number heſi- 


tated not to quit their ancient habitations, in 


ſearch of that freedom which they confidered | 


themſelves deprived of in their native country. 
Paris, amidſt the gloom which naturally acs 
e a long and extenfive war, received # 


tranſient ray of ſplendour from the viſit of the 


grand duke and ducheſs of Ruſſia; theſe illuſ- 
trious travellers were peculiarly gratified by the 


narked attention of Lewis and his royal eonſott; 


but the vifits of fovereigns, and their apparent 


ſucceſſors, have become ſo frequent of late years, 
as no longer to excite the fpeculations of ſtatef« | 
men; and the grand-duke and ducheſs, after 
taſting, during a ſhort month, the ſplendid en- 


joyments of the capital of France, DEAT r 
ſteps again towards the north. 
With the adminiſtration of monde: Necker 


f bad expired the great and popular ſyftem of fup= _ 


| Porting a war, without increaſing the burthens of 
the people. The management of the finances 


had not long been entruſted to monſteur Fleuri, 
before the people were again awakened to a ſenſe. 
of their fituation, by a variety of edicts and im- 


poſts, all of them probably neceſſary, but ſume of 


them 


— 
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them b grievous. Theſe cob doe 
fail of recalling to their remembrance the vir 
' tuous'excohomy of the late miniſter; whom they. 
bad beheld diſmiſſed with regret, and for whoſe: 
reſtoration they inceſſantly languiſbed. ; 
To multiply the reſources of rennen, Sigh: 
out augmenting the burthens of the public, the 
miniſters endeavoured to kindle throughout the 
capital and different provinces, a flame of enthu-- 
| fialm, which, if productive of no ſolid ad van · 
tage; might yet dazzle the eyes of the multitude, 
and awe the enemies of France. The defeat 14 
count de Grafle had impreſſed the kingdom with 
general grief and conſternation ; and to repair the 
| loſs that the national marine had Tuſtained, ſeveral. 
flates and wealthy communities were prevailed ; 
upon to difplay their zeal in building and fitting 
out ſhips of war, according to e . 
firength and affluence. . 5 
The liberality of the clergy. this. year was gin 5 
more honourable to themſelves, and more con- 


— 


fiſtent with their ſacred profeſſion. 'To the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate they granted a free gift of 


fifteen millions of livres. At the ſame time they 
requeſted the ſovereign to accept an additional 


million, to be inviolably applied to the comfort 5 
and maintenance of thoſe ſeamen who. had been 


EIS: in the a of the war, and to the 
. . 8225 5 
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. ſupport of the widows and orphans of thoſe * x 
had fallen, gallantly fighting i in the defence of gd ; 
naval glory of France. 974-1 
| Yet. theſe contributions, rliough | ; 
they reflected the higheſt honour on. a. D. ooh. 92 
the donors, were but 2 partial and ſcanty. Gupply; 

- while the immenſe Preparations. of France de- | 
manded the moſt ſolid and effectual ſupport. - 
conjunction with the courts of Madrid and the 
Hague, Lewis was determined this year to make 
the mioſt powerful efforts -to bring the war to a 
concluſion. The combined fleets of the houſe of 
Bourbon ſtill maintained their ſu periority, in 

: Europe, over the Engliſh. The marquis de 
Buffy with three ſhips of the line, three thouſand 
land troops, and a confiderable train of artillery, 
ſupported the hopes of France in the eaſt, and 
| already aſpired to the conqueſt of the coaſt: of 
Coromandel. Nine ſhips of the line, and thiſty 
tranſports, in which were embarked ſeven thou 
ſand five hundred ſelect ſoldiers, ſailed from 
Breſt to America, under the. conduct of monſieur 
de Vialis, to reinforce the marquis de Vaudreuil, 
and to complete the expulſion of the Engliſh frem 
that continent ; while the States general of Hol- 
land agreed to ſupply, at their'own expence, ten 
ſhips of the line, which were to rendezvous at | 
1 and to. a&t 1 in concert with * | 
- VOL. 111. * „ 
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France. The count d Eftaing, grown. whe: in 


naral combats, was called by the general ap- 
plauſe to the ſupreme command, and in the room 
of don Lewis de Cordova, was appointed to lead 


to 8 __ pre ons 5 Link _ houſe ol 
Sock) were the Nag Las the NIN 


campaign, which promiſed the moſt important 
advantages to France, when the voice of peace 
| was again heard, and Lewis conſented to, ſacrifice 
| his ambition to the eaſe and ee of his 
people. The miniſters of great Britain, whoſe | 


; imprudence and incapacity had plunged their 
country in a war as calamitous in the conclufion, 
as it was impolitie in the origin, were at length, 


hy the clamours of the multitude, and the indig- 


nation of parliament, removed from the councils 
ol their ſovereign; and they were ſucceeded by 
men who no longer nouriſhed the frantic idea of 


controlling the independence of America; the 
freedom of that continent had been the grand 
object of France; the defeat in the Weſt Indies, 
and the repulſe at Gibraltar, were ſtill deeply im- 


preſſed on the mind of Lewis; and though his 
vaſt armamenta, and the reſources of his allies, 
ert che faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs in the en- 
ſuing cam he was not inſenſible of the 
various ents to which military ö P. 
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were te liable, and. bow nul he could confide ina 
_ naval ſuperiority, which in a moment might be 
annihilated, by the e a Yap and e 
W „ 5 5 
Theſe e lakes; Fog to cen 0 
the proffered and powerful mediation. of the two 
firſt potentates in Europe, the emperor of Ger-: 
many and the empreſs of Ruſſia ; and the count - 
de Vergennes, who till occupied the poſt of ſe : 
 cretary of foreign affairs, was appointed to treat 
with Mr. Fitzherbert the Engliſh miniſter at 
a Bruſſels, bat who. had lately proceeded to Paris to 
conduct this important negociation. The way 
was already ſmoothed for the reſtoration of the 
public tranquillity by provifional articles figned 
at the coneluſion of the laſt year, between the 
| States of America and Great Britain, and which 
| were to conflitute a treaty of peace finally tobe | 
concluded, when that e Francs and _ . 
Bricain took place. | 
By theſe articles POINTE ſovereignty and | 
independence of the Thirteen United States were 
Individually by name, and in the fulleſt and moſt. 
expreſs 'terms acknowledged ;-and all claims ta 
their governments/and territorial rights were for 
ever reinquithed by the crown of Great Britain. 
Several lines were drawn to preclude all future 
| dpurce aboic boundaries; and on the ſea coaſts, 


RE.) | as 


AF: Sh 
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| as the Britiſh forces were to be bd 8 bir | 
all the tertitories of the United States, New 
Vork, Long Iſland, Staten Iſland, Charles Town, | 
and Nova Scotia, with all their dependencies, were 
given up; and an unlimited right of fiſhery on 
the banks of Newfoundland, in the Gulph of St. 


| Lawrence, and all other places where both nations 


had been Fe CO REY to fiſh, was ranges | 


Thus had Ps the. fatiafattion' of fripping ” 
Grear Britain of thoſe colonies ſo. long her pride 


and boaſt, and in erecting a new power acroſs the 
Atlantic, to have ſecured to herſelf a grateful and 


potent ally. This primary object was therefore 


no ſooner attained,” than the count de Vergennes 


quickened the negociations of his own court; and 
on the twentieth of January figned at Paris, with 
Mr. F ee the nene i of 


bence. © pier 
By choſe Fate K. coeds * of aſhe 


on the coaſt of Newfoundland, which 3 , 


from Cape St. John in about fifty degrees north 


laritude; on the eaſtern ſide of the iſland, round 


by the north to-Cape Raye, on the weſtern; coaſt, 

in forty· ſeven degrees and fifty. minutes latitude; 
| the alſo regained the iſlands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, in full right, and racitly. delivered 
fromoany-reſtrietion 1 in point of fortification, with 
_ | 1 wWuhich 


* 
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which; they had. belore been diſgraceful, in- 


cumbere. 20 
In the Weſt Indies, England e to her the 
iſland of St, Lucia, and ceded and guaranteed to 
ber the iſland. of Tobago; but France conſented 
to relinquiſh in return the iſlands. of Grenada and | 
the Grenadines, with thoſe of St. Vincent, Domi- - 
nien, Se Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat. 

In Africa, France was inveſted in full right 
with the river Senegal, and all its dependencies, 

| with the forts of St. Louis, Podoz, Galem, Ar- 
guin, and Portendia; and obtained alſo reſtitu- 
tion of the iſland of Gbree ; but, on the other 

hand, the guaranteed to Great Britain the poſſeſ- 
fion of Fort James, and of the river Gambia. 

In the Eaſt, France regained, with confiderable 
additions, all that had been wreſted from her bß 
Great Britain in the courſe. of the war; all her . 

eſtabliſhments i in Bengal and Orixa were to be re- 
ſtored, and liberty was given for ſurrounding 
Chandenagor with a wet ditch; ; Pondicherry and 
Carical were likewiſe reſtored to her; her ſtand- 
ard was again to be erected on Mabè 
was once more reinſtated i in her factory at Surat; * 
while the king of Great Britain was bound to 
procure from the princes, whoſe property they 
| mo, certain. ſpecified neighbouring diſtricts 
| ; iS 4 e ee 
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round theſe places: which were to be aun nexed to 


them as dependencies. „„ Lo . . 


In Europe, where the [ Goninon of F Rules 


; could not be extended, het dignity, and glory 
were ſtudiouſly conſulted. The degradin 


ing con 
ions which had marked the calamitous cloſe of | 


che reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, which had been 
| revived in hat of his ſucceſſor, and which ſtipu- 
lated the demolition of the works round Dunkitk, — 
were for everabrogatedand ſuppreſſed ; And Lewis 


the Sixteenth enjoyed the ſplendid ſatisfaction of 


reſtoring to France the ehtire r nt M nave 
der own territories. n 


Nor was the other dsds of the houſe of | 


bon megleel'on this occaſion; Long Aiſufed to 
victory, and accuſtomed to behold her boundaries 
gradually recede, Spain now taſted the ſweets of 


acquiſition ; though continually baffled and re- 
pulſed before Gibraltar, her pride was ſoothed by 5 
the cefſion of the important iſland of Minerca in 


the Mediterranean; and to the boundleſs pofſeſ- 
ch ſhe already held in South America, 


fions why 


were noh added the fertile provinces of Eaft and 


Weſt: Florida on the northen continent. Some 
retribution was however to be made; : and the 
Bahama Iflands, the moſt unworthy of her co. 
* were reſtored to Great Britain. 
Dut — had entered too late into the war, 

and 
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aided by: too evident a regard for 
her own commercial intereſts, to merit much ſuf- 

port from the court of Verſailles; the States · ge- 

neral were therefore left to ſtruggle with the dif- 
ſiculties that preſented themſelves, and to afford 

a future example to other powers with how much 
caution they ſhould interfere in the quartels of 
more mighty potentates. That cloſe connection, 
which once had ſubſiſted between the Hague and 
London, was for ever diſſolved; and the Dutch | 
diſcovered, that though they had loſt an old, they 
had not yet acquired a new ally, 

T bough tranquillity was thus reſtored to Eu- 

rope, Africa, and America; Afia, diſtant from tho 

ſeoene of negociation, continued ſtiil expoſed to 

the ravages of war. Hyder Alli, whoſe aſpiring 

genius had fo long and ſeverely agirated that 
quarter of the globe, had ſunk into the grave, 


and had left behind a character ſcarce to be para- 


| telled in the annals of the Eaſt. His mind was 
ſo vaſt and comprehenſive as at once to reach and 
embrace all the parts. of war and of government; 
as a warrior, the Carnatic was a mournful teſti - 
mony of his atchieyements ; as a ſtateſman, the 
internal regulation of his own territories, pro- 
claimed his fagacity ; ; though daring in war, he 
Vas far from being naturally cruel; and ſtrictly 
| amen. of his own word, he puniſhed witng 
. T4 . rigour 


* 
5 - HISTORY. OF. ru ANR. 
rigour in others that breach of faith which he ab· 
horred. He deſpiſed, and diſpenſed with, as far 
zẽs with propriety it could be done, the vain page · 
aantry and haughty pomp of the Indian courts; 
Hving in habits of great intimacy and familiarity | 
with bis friends, courtiers, and officers; and diſ- 
playing in his own perſon the frank manners of a 
camp, inſtead of the proud diſtance and auſtere | 


reſerve of an eaſtern deſpot. : 

His ſon, Tippoo Saib, equally bald; prompt, 
and vigilant, but leſs ſerupulous, and more fero- 
cious, was the heir of his throne and enterpriſes; 3 
he was already diſtinguiſhed by his ſucceſſive vic- 

tories over colonel Baillie in the Carnatic, and 
colonel Braithwaite on the banks of the Coleroon; 
and his enemies were ſoon convinced that the ac- 
ceſſion to royalty had not damped his ardour, 
or chilled his martial ſpirit. General Mathews, 
a Britiſh officer, had penetrated with a ſelect de- 
tachment to Bednore, the capital of the wealthy 
kingdom of Canore; his progreſs had been marked 
by cruelty and avarice; and his rapacity not 
only ſtimulated him to plunder with unfeeling 
aſſiduity the proſtrate city, but even to defraud 
bis companions of their portion of the ſpoils. 
-The avenger of his country's injuries was how- 
| ever at hand, and general Mathews had ſcarce 
| vime to Oo in the contemplation of his newly 
acquired 
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| 3 riches, before he was alarmed by tho ap- 
proach of Tippoo Saib, who, with an hoſt of 
cavalry, and the ſmall corps of French, under the 

command of monſieur Lally, preſſed forwards to 

chaſtiſe the temerity of the invader. The Engliſh 
commander. marched out to meet the exaſperated 
prince; but neither his ſtrength or ſkillſeemed pro- 
portioned to his preſumption; his ranks were in- 
ſtantly broken by the charge of the French; with 
the loſs of five hundred men he retired within the 


walls of Bednore; and ſoon after ſigned a capitula · 


tion which, on a promiſe of their lives and liber - 


ties, delivered himſelf and his troops into the 


power of Tippoo Saib. That capitulation was ſoon 
violated by the faithleſs victor; he even juſtified 
the infraction of the treaty, by the evaſion of the 


vanquiſhed ta reſtore the ſpoils of Bednore, which 


they had ſtipulated to refund, but had endea- 


voured to conceal... The general was the unla- . 


mented victim of his own avarice, and is reported 
to have periſhed by poiſon; ſeveral of the princi- 


pal officers: were barbarouſly murdered; and the 
ſcanty remnant that were releaſed at the concluſion 
of the peace, had experienced ſufferings that ren- 


dered the fate of _ Mt . 
envi able, 

The hoſtile ow of the Feeds wy Eoglith 
ſquadrons had been mutually repreſſed by a ſenſe 
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of their own danger, PO WEI PO On" "FI 
that ſcatter deſtruction along the coaſt of Coro- 


mandel, each ſought ſhelter in their reſpeRive har- 


bours ; but that tempeſtuous ſeaſon was no ſooner 
elapſed, than tbe ſpirit of enterpriſe revived ; and 
monſieur Suffrein, early in the year, proceeded 
from Trincomale to Cuddalore ; he was there re- 
inforced by twelve hundred European troops, 
which he diſperſed among his ſhips, and was ly- 
ing at anchor in the road of Pondicherry when 
he diſcovered the e IG a cer oe 
under. admiral Hughes. 4.20 

The Britiſh. ſquadron, had Hah ak the five 
find of che line from Europe, and was now ſupe- 
rior in number to the French by two ſhips of the 
line. But monſieur Suffrein was not diſmayed by 
this diſparity; a and with the ſame ſpirit that had 
marked his former conduct, he prepared to main- 
tain the honour of the French flag; the action 
began about four o'clock in the afternoon, and a 
heavy cannonade was continued until ſeven; at 
that hour the conflict ceaſed without any decifive 


conſequences ; each ſquadron had to lament the 


and with this ſevere trial of their ſtrength, con- 
cluded the naval warfare in India; admiral Hughes 


| foon/ after. retired to Madraſs; and monſieur de 


ne, ah N the whole: war had 
, „„ 1 -- 
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| ſuſtained the character of a bold and Kkilfalicom- 
mander, proceeded to Cuddalore to return the 

land forces with which he had been reinforced, 

and to which he added twothouſand four Wen : 
men from his own fleet. - 11 e „ 
This ee Shah is . It it, was not more 
than neceſſary; to the immediate defence of that 
place. The marquis de Buſſy, who had lately 
arrived in India with a oonſiderable body of Eu · 
ropean troops, found his ſituation far from envia- 
ble; general Cote, whoſe kill, experience, and 
enterpriſing genius had been confirmed and diſ- 
played in the courſe of long ſervice, was indeed 
no more; and by his death the command of the 
Britiſh) forces had devolved on general Stuart. 
But the marquis de Buſſy was ſoon taught that 
this officer aſpired to rival the fame of his pre- 
deceſſor; 4 he was ſcarce arriyed at Cudda- 
lore before he beheld himſelf inveſted by the 
Britiſh troops, conducted by their new general; 
who had ſcized the favourable moment of enter- 
priſe when Tippoo Saib had ML OTH * 

natic for the recovery of Bednore. 

I be works of Cuddalore had been a 8 
by unwearied labour and diligence; and themar- | 
quis de Buſſy was ſtill employed in the conſtruc- 
tion of new fortifications, when his progreſs was 
mon by nnn manceuvres of the 
Ee | - Engliſh, 
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| Engliſh, h rapidly advanced to affale" e 
lines before they could be completed. The at- 
tack and defence were both maintained with a 
degree of reſolution that had ſeldom been expe- 

rienced in that quarter of the Wade and per- 
haps never ſurpaſſed in Europe; the aſſailants, 

though frequently repulſed, as conſtantly returned 
| 10 the charge; but the French were at length 
overwhelmed by numbers, and were compelled 
to abandon their out poſts with the loſs in kill- 
. e en b of n. Myers: Wen their _ 
| troops. 
e ne of he Sobe Rate nionſieur Suf- 
Feels; and the reinforcement that he landed from 
the ſhips, determined the marquis de Buſſy to ha- 
zard a vigorous ſally, in hopes of recovering the 
poſts that he had loſt, and of makigg ; ſome im- 
preſſion on the works of the beſiegers. The con- 
duct of this enterpriſe was entruſted to the cheva- 
ier de Damas, a knight of Malta, and colonel of 
the regiment of Aquitain, and the hour fixed for 
1 the execution of it was three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. But though under cover of the darkneſs a 
tranſient advantage was gained, yet the Engliſh 
were ſoon alarmed; as light opened their num- 
bers increaſed; the French were puſhed on every 
fide ; a complete rout enſued; the chevalier de 
| Darnas with about one hundred and fifty ſoldiers 
8 were 
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were er priſoners, and near two hundred * 
in the conflict. | | 
It was at this critical nn that the Medea 
frigate arrived from Madraſs at Cuddalore, and 
brought information of the concluſion of peace 
between the two nations; a mutual ceſſation of 
hoſtilities, and reſtoration of priſoners, immedi - 
ately took place; ; and that tranquillity which the 

French already enjoyed in Europe, Africa, and 

America, was now extended to their totrering ſet- 
nements and v war-worn veterans i in AB. | 
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| had been ſigned at Verſailles, . were 
ſoon after ſucceeded by a definitive treaty; and 
France, throughout her extenſive dominions, be- 
held peace once more eſtabliſned. Though the late 
war had been attended by the moſt brilliant ſuc- 
ceſs, and the independence of America ſtruck 
deep at the ſource. of her rival's power, yet ſhe | 
herſelf had not entirely been free from ineonveni- 
ence; the retreat of monſieur Necker from the ma · 
nagement of the finances, had, as we have already 
obſerved, diminiſhed the public confidence; three. 
different perſons, - who ſince his reſignation had 
tranſiently occupied the poſt of comptroller ge- 


A. D. 1783. 


neral, encreaſed the jealouſies of the people; and 


the failure of the celebrated Caiſſe eee, 

completed the univerſal conſternation. 
That bank had been eſtabliſhed in the yer 
ſeventeen hundred and feventy-fix. The plan 
vas formed by a company of private adventurers, 
and its capital was fixed at five hundred thouſand 
Spas e Its OY deſign was to diſ- 
count 


5 3 a Rock 24g one wille llerling; -redeet 
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CO Sills; at FE 3 at e ar ber 
Cent. per annum; but as this intereſf could neyer 2 
de an equivalent for the capital ſunk by the pro- 
prietors, they were entruſted with the additional 61 
power of iſſuing notes to the amount of their 
capital, which, as they were capable at any time 
of being converted into ſpecie, might be aften vo- 
luntarily taken by their cuſtomers from mere con- 
venience. The reputation of the bank ſoon cauſed 
185 its ſtock to ſell above par, and its cregjr ' was till 
at the higheſt, when to mne aſtoniſhment of the na- 
tion, the ſecond day of October i it e bop. 
ped payment. The cauſe affigned 
common. ſcarcity of ſpecie; but the e 
imagined that the failure originated in a loan 
ſeeretly made to government; and what confirm - 5 
ed the ſuſpicion was, that government, about the 
ſame time, ſtopped payment of the 85285 wwe 
85 bl them by their army in America. 53 
Whatever was the ſource of this event, —— 
ling was prevailed on to extend his protection to 
the falling company; four ſucceſſive edicts were 
publiſhed by adminiſtration. tending: to relieve the 
_ diftreſs'under which it laboured; by theſe the 
banks in Paris were ordered to receive the notes 
of the Caiſſe d'Eſcompte as curr | ttery 
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from the diftreſs of the 


s of the Auſtrian Netherlands, Which had been : 
ffited in their hands at the cbncluſi | 


fucceffion-war, for tte mutual ſecurity-of the court 

of Vienna, and th 
this unge ment had been re 
during the ſucceeding depreſſion of the houſe of 


* 13 : F 3 N 2 f , 8 8 
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x; bur the” pteſent emperor felt" his "own 
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honor, that « number of his principal cities ſhould 
de garriſoned, and at his own expence too, by 
foreigners; he availed himſelf of the juncture 


when'Grear Britain, the guardian of the barrier, 
econr the enemy of Holland, and extorted 
rates a reluctant compli- 
anee. The Dutch garriſons and artillery were ſi- 
lenely withdrawn from the barrier towns; and the 
emperors” order for en ag the bone 
is inder executed. e BU SASTE 1 
Though France, boumd to beer wit ties 
of antuncb, fviendthip, and blood, bad'tacicly ac- 
qdieſved im this claim; yet the court'of Varſailles 


did WI regard with equa indifferenoe his preten- 
flons to the free navigatien ef the Schelde e 
cout for ſome 'years had been divided into t- 

; 9 ane the 2 — 


9 t a 


"4 * 


the count de Vergennes, and the mereſchal de 


* 


— 4 


Caſtries; the former, who had long reſided at the 
Ottoman Porte, and was celebrated for his ad- 


dreſs in negociation, poſſeſſed the confidence of 


Lewis, who: himſelf mild and humane, admired 
ſter which had been diſ- 


5 played inibe ſas of peace; the latter, who. 
bad: ſucceeded monfieur de Sartine in the marine 


continually: ſtoad forth the advocate of war; he 
was ſupported by the queen, who, intelligent, ac- 
tive, and fond of public buſineſs, aſpired to diſ- 
poſe of every lucrative or honorary appointment, 


and afforded: no indifferent e Me. 


indolence of her royal eonſort. 


Though Holland had in-ſome mea- A D. Wy 15 


department, was. bold and enterpriſing, and had 


ſuce been deſerted at the; concluſion 1785. 


ef the peace, yet the protection the republie had 
received from France during the war, was ſtrong · 
ly enforced. by the faction in the intereſt of the 
court of Verſailles, and which, known by the name 
of the Louveſtein party, conſiſted of the heredi- 
tary enemies of the Orange family. Their af- 
cendaney was become open and uncontrouled ; 
; they br with a degree of political violence, 
| reſchal of the Ducch forces, and intimat 

n * e of Orange 3 the duke con- 
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. —— u of France was liſtened to 


urged his claim, left. its being adopted at fuck 
IEG give umbrage to that prince. 
But the arguments and pacific meaſures of * 


by the'emperor, 


nd ron the Sk from Antwerp to the ſen, 
and or 


| lar ir" ns haſilicys, ad * 
Elaration.of var on the pan of ber 
 brig-was however ſtepped by 


are on a mg commander ne 


and be was: Tk ifor 3 days 11 the Det 
admiral at os mouth of the Sch 
called from the 9 and. all armen was 
ſuſpended an army af ſixty thauſund men was 
under order. for marching from the Auſtrian he- 
reditary,domiipions to the Netherlands; and im- 
ar artillery, and all the other appa- 

tus of war were put in mation; the repu lic 
| t theſe menacing appearances, now re- 
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obligr his bannt ts e e l 
a Ae beg and experience might enable 
onduct their arms with effect in the war 
2 Ager and Lewis granted to their dif- 
treſs the count de Maillebois, an officer of un- 
doubt eee he had ſeen much ſervice 
the late reign; but whoſe: jealouſy of mareſchal 
Ehre, in dhe lalt German war, had precipir 
rated him into intrigues;” which had drawn upon 
Him k fevers cenſure n nee em 5 
Ne of France. e ett f Fed 
Wee eee, 18 confred not bis — the 
"ing. a  conimander 5" ; the, Profs monarch: was 
renfoas of the emperor 3 ee of Prada, 
at this critical juncture, made a long viſit at the 
oourt of Verſailles; from that moment the count 
de Vergennes expoſtulated with the cout of 
Vienna with more freedom and in leſs equĩtocal 


terms. To give weight to his negociations, the | 


ſtanding forces of France were fllentiy and gra · ay 


dually thrown inte quarters on the borders of 
Alſace, Lorrain, and the Low Countries; and 
orqlers were given to form a camp of eighty thou 
and men inthe plains of Lens, which had been 


rendered me ' ee e 1 © 1. 
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. be aninevery Alena id the nw 
ous enemies that he muſt encounter, Nillap bear- 
ed inflexible in the proſeeution of his deſign; bd 
the queen of France could not be inſenſible to 
er which involved her neareſt and. deareſt 

ons, and armed the han f her gon 
her: brother. On the ee wihkintd 
council was to be held; the reſult nen 


France ſhould take, if the emperor: t 
his pretenſions againſt Hollaud, that | 
took: an opportunity of meeting monſieur de Ver- 
gennes before he entered the cabinet, and defir- 

ed that he would nat on that eee e e 
emperor was her brother; the miniſter 
that he certainly ſbould not . but abate he was 
bound likewiſe to remember that the king of 

3 Erapcei was: ber-huſbandyingd 4 IE: ke in Aber 


1 Din n 3368 GOLF 39 99s 5 : 


--Phejobilicy und firmneſs of 
* effectuab ſecurity of the repub 
. the mind of the —— erer. 


the world. was altorplhetl | byrcbis opeaing/a'n6w- 


e levity which, for ever ext 
Bond as a politician, he pow 
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"Though this project was ba by the 
je interpoſition of the king er 
t occafioned allowed Holland 


2 recover from its firſt ſurpriſe; it end- 


France u uo com 3 bet ert eee —Y 
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ted and defericeleſs multitude, che empetof 
d he muſt have encountered à people 
n "by" nature, and "gy" itfirared bf 
enden Fare ee 


an ally, whoſe friendſhip! it was his" in 


nerd; har be hould orde bis Ar 
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5 ——— the © Boe: of withdrawing 
the artillery and ammunition. They alſo ftipu- 
| Hated to pay his imperial majeſty the ſum of nine 
millions and an balf of florins inthe current money 
of Holland, in lieu of all his rights and prerenfions 
on Maeſtricht and its adjacent territories; and 
| half million more as an indemnification to his 
ſubjects for the damages they had ſuſtained from 
the inundations when the dyke near Lilo had 
| e eee AGED; 
_ © While the count de vergendes acquired th 
glory-alf having conducted this delicate negocia- 
tion, he was not inattentive to the sd in- 
tereſts of his oun court. In two days after the 
treaty of peade between the emperor and Holland = 
| had been ſigned, a new treaty of alliance between 
France and that republie was likewiſe concluded 
and finally ratified;-the ſtipulations were ſuch "as 
might have been expected from the gratitude of 
the States, and the addreſs of the court of Vers 
ſailles, It included all the principles which can 
. ferve as biad of comers; in the cloſeſt and moſt 
indiſſoluble union, diſtin nations under diftin& 
governments; and by which they may mutually 
participate, in peace or in war, of good or of evil; 
and in all cafes adminiſter the moſt e 8 
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2 Werne. fields ravaged and her ci 


| affauſted by the anibirion of the houſe ns” | 


| no bec me the firm ally of that power 
| and whoſe encroaching ſpirit ſhe had for- 
merly armed the moſt powerful Kingdoms of Eu- 
rope; While France having aſſerted the indepen- 

- dence of Ame againſt Great Britain, having 


reſcued the States · general from the reſtleſs rapaʒ- 


city of the houſe of Auſtria, and having con- 
verted an ancient and formidable foe into an uſe - 


ful friend, ſeemed to have attained an influence. - 


over the nations of the earth that ſhe had never 
been eee ge enen 


monarchy, iid 
But — ans; her dow e 


8 pin i appear, the ſeeds of future commotion 
| already apparent to the eye of an accurate 
Ae the applauſe that had attended the par- 


+ liament of Paris in their ſtruggles with Lewis the 


Fifteenth; might be conſidered as the firſt dawn 
of freedom; the language of that aſſembly bad 
e to * * their na- 
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| they diſpoſal. of: ee. een money, 7 0 
ee eee, 
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tan PARTY—tTHE PRINCESS OF ORANGE f 
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$ATISFACTION—<THE PRUSSIANS INVADE HOL= . 
| LAND —CONSTERNATION | OF THE REPUBLI- 
TAN PARTY — AMSTERDAM. CAPITULATESSS 
ATTEMPT OF THE KING OF FRANCE TO'SUP= | 
FORT THEREPUBLICANS—PREPARATIONS FOR 
WAR—THE COURTS OF VERSAILLES ANDORBAT 
* BRITAIN CONSENT Tr DISARM=SDOMESTIC 
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--DUKE or ORLEANS. RECALLED=THE 1 

ere. PRESENT NEW. REMONSTRANCES—CON- | 
4 VENTION” OF THE NOTABLES=—P OPOSAL 10 = 
ESTABLISH THE COUR PLENIERE—OPPOSIT 108 


i - ro THAT MEASURE=*ARRET. FOR SUMMONING 

| + THE STATES-GENERAL—MEETING OF THAT, 
i - ifs "ASSEMBL Y—CONCLUSION | OF THE nee or 
| err 167 ; s 2 £7 | 


wow. by. + 6 As Pe of. A at 
home, abr N of Holland, his new and cloſe | 
ally, preſented a ſeene of anarchy and en 
t ed his m rious tion. The 
| prince of Orapge had been ſtripped of all ako - 
kzity by the ariſtocratic party, and retiring from 
the Hague, maintained the ſhadow of a, court at 
Nizeguen ; het feeble as his influence might ap- 
Pear in the, United Provinces, he was AY, for- 
midable fr. „his powerful co ections His 
brother · in- lav, the new king of Prulüs, for. Fre- 
devs the revs bad cloſed his long and ſplendid 


* 


Fafeer, was indefatigable in his endeavours to 


promare the ingereſts of the ſtadtho 
| . hag in concert W n a 2 unde 


4 * * 8 
K 


authority of the ſtadtholder within very narrow 
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| rated the tepublic ; the propoſal was received 
with apparent: cordiality by the court of Ver- 
ſailles; and monſieur de Rayneval, who had al- Le 
ready xcquired confiderable credit in negociation, 
particularly in coneluding the late treaty of com- 
merce with England, was appointed to be the re- 
preſentative of Lewis in the office of mediation. 
Notwithſtanding theſe pacific meaſures, ee 
fairs be expected that France would becotne the 
ioftrument of reſtoring the prince of Orange to 
that ſhare of weight and power which he had be- 
fore occupied in the republic; and thus abandon 
one of the longeſt and deareſt objects of her po- 
hey, the eſtabliſhing a ſupreme and permanent 
controul in the affairs of Holland; the conditions 
that were framed by the Louveſtein faction as the 

| baſis of reconciliation, were ſuch as plainly. im- 
plied their deſign to contract the influence and 


limits; on his renouncing his right of filling up 
the occaſional vacancies in the town ſenates, he 
was to be reſtored to the nominal office of captain- 
5 general; but he was to be reſtrained from march 
ing the troops into or out of any province, with- 
out leave from the reſpective provinces con- 
cerned ; and he was alſo to ſubſcribe a reſolu- 


eee e ene, Z 
| 2 * 5 * 8 ” YL 2 a | TEE ſterdam, : 
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Hapdams: that the command thould x al tte __ 5 


revocable at the pleaſure of the Rates. - ec, 
- Had the prince of Orange acquieſoed in theſe 
preliminaries, France would have completely at- 
tained the object of her long negociations, and by 
means of the Louveſtein faction have acquired 
the aſcendancy that ſhe had repeatedly ſought in 
the councils of Holland; but however unequal 
the prince of Orange might be conſidered to the 
_ difficulties that ſurrounded: him, every deficiency. | 
was ſupplied by the genius, the ſpirit, err the 
abilities of his royal conſort; the pertinaciouſſ7 
refuſed to give up any rights that had been at- 
tached to the office of ſtadtholder; and r monſieur 
de Rayneval having in vain endeavoured to over- 
come her inflexible reſolution, broke off the 
corteſpondence between the Hague and Nime- 
guen, and returned to Paris about the n of 
5 J nuar eighty· ſeven. . . 
4 5. wei. It was about this. time: 8 re- 
e onblican: party brought forward the 
1 of ſuſpending the prince of Orange from | 
his, offices of ſtadtholder and. admiral general ; 
the queſtion was agitated with the utmoſt warmth 
and acrimony for, two ſucceſſive days; but thoſe 
who had propoſed it. found the oppoſition; ſo for- 
midable, and the * of the e e mem- 
be 


* 18 
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tal fo doubtful, chat they did not chooſe to 


hazard the deciſion of a vote. e 9 T's f 
To this defeat it is not improbable that hy ths: 


ſence of Van Berkel, the firſt penſionary of Am- 


ſterdam, in a great meaſure contributed; this 


man had long been the leader and ſoul of the re- 
publican party, and was well qualified by his va- MD 
various talents for that lofty. fituation ; his am- 
bition was boundleſs; but his love of power was 


ſtil exceeded by his luſt of wealth; and tempted 
by. the emoluments of office, he had ſacrificed his 
influence at home to the Jucrative appointment 


of repreſenting, the republic ' as nee to to. © 


| Vnited States of America. 5 NEL 


The abſenee of this celebrated aa 2 85 


though it embarraſſed the counſels, did not ex- 


tinguiſ the zeal and ſpirit of his party. They 
were convinced that their power could only be | 
retained by prompt and decifive meaſures. - In the = | 


- ſenate of Amſterdam their influence daily dimi- 


niſhed ; in that of Rotterdam they had been out- 
voted by a conſiderable majority; the provinces 


of Zealand, Frieſland, Utrecht, and Guelderland, 


4 


had evinced the ſtrongeſt inclination towards the 


prince of Orange; and the ſmall provinces of . 
Groningen and Overyſſel alone remained firmly 
attached to them. Thus, already tottering, they 
wr recourſe to the re eſtleſs multitude ; aſſocia- 1 


VER 
1 . 
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tions were formed, and large amd of ie 8 | 
ſcribed ; and the burghers, provided with arms, N 
ſoon proceeded to acts of open outrage. At Rot- 
terdam they ſurrounded the ſenate houſe, ae | 
led the ſenate: to depoſe ſeven of their body, 
whom they conſidered as moſt adverſe to cheie 
. deſigns; and veiling their violence under the 
form of an election, they filled the yacant places 
with ſeven of the moſt zealous of their own. party; 
and as the degrated ſenators compriſed the depu- 
ties of the city in the aſſembly of the provin- 
cial ſtates, the repreſentation of Renee: ns: 
of courſe totally change. | 
On the very ſame day that the ach of Rot- 
"dvds was purged in this manner by the armed 
burghers, ſimilar meaſures were purſued by their 
brethren at Amſterdam. They ſurrounded the 
ſenate houſe early in the morning; and the af 


| frighted magiſtrates entered into a negociation 


with them, which was ſpun out until the even- 
ing, when finding they bad no alternative, they 
vere obliged to ſubmit to the demands of the 
populace, by declaring that nine members of their 
body, whom the republican party had proſcribed, 
had abdicated their offices. Among theſe vic- 
tims to the revolution, were three deputies to the 
aſſembly of the provincial ſtates, who had lately 
en fame eee fide of the- ſtadt- 

'; Holder: : 


\ 


4 
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8 bold At this anne tire thing they er W 

the ſenate of their adverſaries, the four. colonels 
of the eity militia, and conſequently the only legal _ 
commanders of the burghers, were doomed to 
ae heir ee 2 4 h e * 


? 
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exult in the ſucceſs of their party; „ 
faction ſeemed every where triumphant, and the 


trembling adherents of the prince of Orange, each 


moment expected to be overwhelmed by the 
headlong torrent; but the turbulent diſpoſition of 
the people had at length arouſed from their le- 
khargy the fares-general, who, accuſtomed folely 
to guard the republic from foreign invaſion, re- 
garded with little emotion the difſentions of the 
different provinces: - The dread of beholding the 
whole commonwealth involved in anarchy, awaks- | 
ed the latent ſ parks of power which, however en- 
c.ealed, muſt ſubſiſt in all ſtates. The preſumption 
of the city of Utrecht in withdrawing its allotted 
quota of revenue from their diſpoſal, ſeemed an 
object that merited immediate chaſtifement ; and 


a body of troops was commanded- by the provincial 
ſtates to beſiege and humble the haughcy inhabit- 
ants of that opulent capital. This fesble detach- 


ment was however encountered by a band of armed 
| ne it was on this occafion that the firſt 


1%ö˖·ͤ n 


blood ! in 15 civil confli 
gulars endured the mortification of N beer ; 


an inferior number of undiſciplined citiaens. 
Fet while the republicans received ee 
ed triumph the ſucceſs of their firſt eſſay in arms, 


1 
-_- - 


| they were blind to the tempeſt that impended 
over them; whether too confident of their own 
Pe ſtrength, they had neglected to ſooth, ne | 
capable of aſſuming thoſe conciliating manners 
neceſſary to command, the affections of the mili- 
tary ; the ſkirmiſh near Utrecht had ſcarce taken 


place, before the province of Holland was alarm- 


ed by the defection of two-thirds of its regular 
© forces, who quitted the poſts- that had been aſ- 
ſigned them, and declared in favour of the prinee 


of Orange. To ſupply the deficiency, the volun- 


teers and armed burghers were ſummoned to the 


defence of their ts e were eee 
to guard the frontiers. 


While the ſtates. of a bel were ee 


in repreſſing the ſpirit of deſertion among their 


troops, an event took Place which introduced 


new and more important actors on che . 
and abſorbed every other e The 
princeſs of Orange, who had been driven by the 


violence of the adverſe party from the Hague, 


now determined to return to the vicinity of that 


uy: with the intention, 85 ſhe declared. af 
= com: 


Sup 0 * 
> ., 
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-pommrivienhifi with the ſtates general; and brings - 
ing forward ſuch conciliatory propoſnions, in the 

name of the prince, her huſband, as might n 
if poſſible the evils and horrors of a civil war. 
But che adverſe party regarded this journey in 
a different light; they ſaid, that in order to faci- 5 
litate the ſtadtholder's open operations againſt . 
n in the field, the princeſs had come into 


land, with a view of exciting inſurrection and 
ee and that the debauching the troops f 


the ſtate, and increafing their late defection, was 

alſo probably included in the ſyſtem ; by ms f 
pretences they endeavoured to conciliate th 
minds of the populace to the raſh and een, 
meaſure on which they now ventured; for the 
princeſs had ſcarce paſſed Schoonhoven, on the 
borders of Holland, before ſhe was ſurrounded 
by a party of armed burghers, and was conveyed 
with every mark of licentious brutality to a ſniall _ 
town ata conſiderable diſtance; ſhe was thence | 
eſcorted by the ſame guards to Schoonhoven; 
and hopeleſs of being permitted to purſue her 
journey to the Hague, the ſet out the _ wy 
for Nimeguen. - 

The king of Pruſſia, hi had beheld with w- 
ret indignation, but with well-affumed indiffer- | 
_ ence, the rights of his. brother-in-law invaded by 
_ the turhulent ſpirit of the ſtates of Holland, now 
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bound in tlie inſult offered to his fiſter, wan 
ttenec for interference that he had ſo long ardently 
_ * wiſhed for. He ordered a ſtrong memorial to be 
x preſented to the ſtates of Holland, in which he 
inſiſted on the moſt ample and ſpeedy ſatisfaction; - 
at the ſame time he repreſente that 
he had ſuffered, in the perſon'of e o 
the court of Verſailles; and 3 I 
terms condemned the inſult, and recommend. 
. to the ſtates to . en affront. 
F beral ane e e onion djus 
The republican party N not e | cheir 
eee en at finding their conduct condemned 
by that ally on whoſe- ſupport. they depended; 
yet whatever SPPrarenges. 4he court- of Verſailles 
might think proper to preſerve, the ſtates of Hol- 
land Gill implicitly relied on the faith of France, 
and concluded, that in the hour of extremity her 
affiſtance would be proportio! d to their diſtreſs, 
In this confidence they ſtill rejected all language 
df ſubmiſſion; they refuſed to enter into any diſ· 5 
cuſſion of the ſubject, and iſſued orders that every 
thing ſhould be prepared for laying the country 
under water, the moment any foreign troops 
_ thould violate! the territories of the republic. 
3 6 The court of Berlin immediately made every 
| "ion for entering into action; nine thouſand 


. Pruſſian _— lined the frontiers of the duchy of 
A 1 here, C 
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nrx or FRANCE, | n 
dering on the territories of the bob 


Dor 


lic; ks neg of Weſel received orders ig 


prepare ac accommodations for the reception of an 
army of ſixty or ſeventy thouſand men; and the 
the death of his father was nom become the ſove · 


brated: hereditary duke of Brunſwick, Who by f 


reign and reigning duke af that country, was calls + 


a from his tranquil ebjoyrſnts, ra command the 


forces of his royal kinſman, the king of Pruſſia. 


oy The prince of Orange himſelf was not entirely 
inactive during theſe tranſactions. With the ſmall 


in the province of Utrecht; a place eminently 
noted for its early adoption of the moſt violent 
republican principles; and which, from its ſitua- 


tion, was of ſtill more importance, fince eſtabliſn- 


ed on the borders of Holland, twenty-four miles 


only fr | Amſterdam, it commanded the courſe 


of char” part of the Rhine called the Lech, and 


| might be conſidered as the key of the province on 
the ſide of Utrecht; he ſoon after reduced Har- 

derwycke, a town in Guelderland, erected on the 

Zuyder Sea, was acknowledged by the city of 


Middleburgh and the whole province of Zea- 
land, which declared without reſerve in his fa- 
vour, blocked up the city of Utrecht, and re- 


1 PO) e that was hand by 4 the ſuperior 
Bey 7 num 


| prnip that he bad aſſembled, be poſſeſſed himſelf. | 
by a coup de main of the fortified toun of Wick, | 


A, 


| 'T heſe ſacceſſes. cabal FOOT 8 10 25 
motions of the Pruſſians; and the duke of Brunſ. | 
wick at the head of an army which conſiſted of 
about eighteen thouſand men, furniſhed with a 

train of light artillery, advanced from the duchy 

of Cleves, and abou the middle of September 

_—_ the province of Guelderland i in three co- 

lumn ; that on the right, which directed its . 

e to the northward, was under the command 


of general Lottum; the centre was entruſted a0 


the generals Waldeck and Gaudi; and tlie leſt, Ee 
which pointed its march to en n Oy bolt * | 
the duke in perſon. + 
Ihe ſucceſs of each diviſor oh was fuch . 8 
be expected from the dread conceived of the Pruſ- 
fian arms; and no ſuperiority of number could 


. embolden either the regular or irregular forces of 


the province to endure any thing like a conflict 
even with the huſſars and chaſſeurs. Gorcum, 
though in a confiderable ſtate of defence, and 
under the government of the celebrated colonel 
and chamberlain Capelle, ſo eminent for his re- 
publican principles, ſurrendered after a few ſhots; 
and the garriſon and governor yielded themſelves 

| priſoners of war to the duke of Brunſwick; New- 

ö 1 * Scqanboven, l both 3 of a long re- 
en = | klum, 
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| fiſtance, were abandoned by their gartiſons; Dort, 


Leyden, and Harlem, ſubmitted on the firſt ſum- 
mons; and Rotterdam, on the appearance of the 


Pruſſians, threw open her gates and received the 
invaders with the loudeſt acelamations. "I 


The progreſs « of the column in the 2 50 * 


equally rapid and ſplendid; on tlie approach of it, 
the turbulent city of Utrecht, which had derided 


the ſmall army under the prince of Oran 


throw into the utmoſt conſternation ; every other 


object and conſideration immediately = . 


— 


to the deſire of eſcape ;/ the city was evacuated 
by all orders of armed men; the artillefy was 
left on the works without ſentinels or guards; 
and the prince of Orange, without oppoſition, took 
poſſeſſion of a city which had long been conſidered 
as the great bulwark of the province of Holland, 
and, next to Amſterdam, as the e ſear mo 


| e of the republican partx. 


The column led by general ee on the 
right, met with rather more refiſtatice ; Mai” | 


85 a ſtrong place, lying at the ſouth end of the Zuy- 
der Sea, within thirteen miles of Amſterdam, res 


jected the ſummons of the Pruſſian commander, 


Lottum, whoſe: detachment was by no means 
provided for a ſiege, turned aſide from the walls, 
* . the ſubmiſſion of Nieuwerſluys, a 


and gallantly prepared for defence. But general 


5 | eng 


* 
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= Hague; char town; the a of — Pont] 
Boland, was yet ſtrongly attached to the perſon 
= - - a — the prince of Orange; the govern- 
5 ot party, well aware of this diff ions. bad 
brought in a ſtrong. body of volunteers, to over- 
ve the ordinary garriſon and inhabitants z. bur 
under · the diſmay which the progreſs of the Pruſ- 
fians had encited on the republican ſide, it was 
, ally feen that the volunteers would not long be 
able to keep the populace in ſubjection, and ſeve- 
ral Pg in ol that pater nnn, 

„ The erent juflified their buen, the Sil 
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lent members of the Kates retired to Amſterdam j 
| and the reſt of that affembly immediately ſent a 
deputation to ſclicit the return of the primed 
| Te prince accepted with cranſpore the jnview 
pings. - - ES» 
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| z : 
tion, and Wah his ;ponfarts Was n W 
Hague with every demonſtration of joy; the ſtares, 
- without heſitation, reſtored him to all thoſe offices 
and rights from which be had been ſuſpended, | 
and conſequently annulled all proceedings which 
| had been purſued againſt him in that provinee 5 
they likewiſe. iſſued an edict forbidding all at- 
tempts to inundate the country, and ſtrictly com- 
manding the governors of all cities to give free 
admiſſion to the Pruſſian troops; in conſequence 
of this, baron Matha, governor of Naarden, 
opened the gates of that town, on the ſame prin- 
eee e ee e pee 
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 \ cloſed, 


All 6 e in ths W 
F Amſterdam, and its environs, whither the moſt 
active and moſt obſtinate of the republican party 
had fled: from all quarters. That proud capital 
undiſmayed by the general defection, made every 


Preparation for the moſt deſperate reſiſtance. The 


ſurrounding country was laid under water; ſtrong 
batteries were every where erected; all the poſts | 


: capable of c commanding the. roads leading into 


the town were entrenched and fortified ; and the 
citizens declared wg: n hold out. 10 m_ mack 


+ The pH Was indeed ven at hols gas; 
and the duke of Brunſwick had already eſtabliſbee 
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— ai cy 4 chain of poſts Sbetesvehlbs 14 
ture of the ground and the interſection of the 
dykes would admit; à tranſient negoeiation was 
Farce ſuffered to intertupt his /ardour;\ and on 
finding the. ſpirits of the Amſterdammers yet un- 
ſubdued, he determined to force their boaſted 
barrier. In order to render the alarm and con- 
ſternation mote general, he not only ordered all 
the poſts to be attacked at the ſume inſtant, bur 
that each be attacked in every quarter that 
it was poſſible to be approached; in a defence ſo 
extenſive, it is not ſurpriſing that ſome weak-point 
mould have eſcaped the vigilance, or exceeded 
| the ſtrength of the beſieged; the military talents | 
ol the duke of Brunſwick had never been diſplayed 
to more advantage; he availed bimſelf of every 
favourable occurrence; and notwithſtanding the 
gallantry of the repuhlicans, ere, and 
eſtabliſhed: his poſts within their boaſted barrier. 
- The haughty city of Athſterdam was now for 
the firſt time delivered to the diſcretion of à vie- 
reluctantly deſcended to the language of ſubmiſ- 
fion. The magiſtracy: declared. themſelves ne | 
by the impending danger to ſubſeribe conditions 
5 which they yielded to, leſt others more ee 
might be impoſed. Sixteen perſons moſt obnoæi- 
ous" to the princeſs of Orang 65 were deprived: of 


% 


DOE, Ss | - " their | 
8 W 8 | . 4 
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ideir "reſpon offices; the member of he re- 
geney, who lad been tumultuouſly depoſed for 
their attachment to the ſtadtholder, were im- 
mediately reſtored; the burghers and all perſons. 
in the ads except the legal militia,” were to be ; 
difarmed ; and the Leyden gate was delivered up 
to the Prufßans, nee "he! n ee ok. | 
this laſt condition: e 5 
The court of Verſailtes bad Jong neh to the 
natural ſtrength of the republican party, and had. 
been aſſiduous throughout the whole ſummer in 
endeavouring to ſecond them by every deſcription e 
of ſuecours that could be privately imparted t. 
Crowds: of French officers arrived every day in - 
Holland, and either received commiſſions in tþ6., w — 9 
ſervice of the ſtates, or acted as volunteers in 1 
their troops. Several hundreds of tried and exe 
perienced ſoldiers, whoſe fidelity and diſcretion - = EEG. 
could be relied on, were ſelected from different 
| regiments, and being furniſhed: with money for- 
their journey, and affutances of future favour, 
were diſpatched in ſmall parties to join the troops 
and to help to diſcipline the burghers and volun- 
teers. A conſiderable corps of engineers, diſ- 
5 guiſed as mechanics, and inſtructed what anſwers 
to make to any enquiries, were directed to pro- Mr 
ceed ſilently towards Amiſterdam; and to afbſt pf 
ſtrengthening the nn of that city. _ . 
vox. 117. %% LESS To Theile 5 
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Theſe aids, wh ich might have proyed edel 
* the conteſt been confined to the ſtates of 
Holland and the prince of Orange, were Over- 
 whelmed in the rapid invaſion of the Praſfans; 
x and the court of Berlin had taken its meaſures 
with ſo much celerity, and the ſituation of the 
republicans was already became ſo deſperate, that 
it was doubtful whether their affairs could be re- 
ſtored by any aſſiſtance that France was capable of 


immediately adminiſtering. Vet on Great - Britain | 
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fitting out a firong ſquadron of men · of. war at 
x Portſmouth to give confidence. to the operations 
of the king of Pruffia, the court of Verſailles alſo 
ſent orders to equip fixteen fail of the line at 
Breſt, and recalled a ſmall ſquadron. which. had 
been commiſſioned on a ſummer's eruire on 31 


C oaſt of Portugal. 


In theſe preparations the king of France ſeemed | 
bl rather to regard his own dignity, than to be actu- 

dated by any hopes of affording effeQtual relief to 
His allies. All oppoſition in Holland might be 


Already conſidered as extinguiſhed, The ſtates 


. affembled at the Hague, had officially notified to 
the court of Verlailles, that the diſputes between 
chat province and the ſtadtholder were now hap- 
Ko) of 7 15 and as the circumſtances which | 


5 Verfailles; a thort inftrument was figned by mon- 


nis ron ör FRANCE. „ 


50 lnger exiſted, 10 the ſuceours which they had 
1 requeſted would now be unneceſſary. 5 
Under theſe circumſtances France could only 
wiſh to extricate herſelf from her preſent difficulty 
with honour ; and the French king therefore "ig by 
teadily liſtened to a memorial from the Britiſh - ' 
miniſters at Paris, who pro pofed, to preſerve the 
good underſtanding between the two crowns, that 
| ll warlike prepatatious ſhould be diſcontinued, 
and that the navies of both nations ſhould be again 
placed upon the footing of a peace eſtabliſhment. 
This was willingly acceded to by the coutt of 


fleur de Montmorin' and the duke of Dorſet, in 
the names of their reſpective ſoyereigus; and that 
barmony which had been tranſiently interrupted, 
was reftored between France and Great- Britain. 
Though Lewis could not but ſeverely feel the 
mortification of thus relinquiſhing the aſcendancy | 
that he bad attained in the councils of Holland, 
and was not inſenfible to the diſgrace of abandon- - 
ing a people who had implicitly relied or his faith, 
F yet every other confideration was abſorbed by the 
| ſtate of his own domeſtie concerns, and the in- 
ternal ſituation of his Kingdom, which furniſhed 
matter for deep and ſerious reflection. The diſ- 
miſſal of monfieur de Calonne had left France 


L vithour 4 minilter, and almoſt without a ſyſtem; 3 
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and though the king. bore the rbb of. che 


notables | with admirable , temper; yet the diſ- 


appointment Wbich he bad experienced was. 
grievous and highly diſcouraging. Without og 


raining. any relief for his moſt urgent neceſſities, 


he perceived too late that he had opened a path 

to the reſtoration. of the ancient conſtitution. of 
F rance, which had been undermined by the crafty 
Lewis the Eleventh, and had been nearly ſwept 


away by the daring and ſanguinary eounſels of 
Richelieu, under Lewis the Thirteenth. The nota- ; 
blies had indeed conducted themſelves, with reſpect 
and moderation, but at the ſame time they had not 


been deficient in firmneſs ; the appointment. of _ 


monſieur de. Brienne, archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, 


and the vigorous adverſary of monſieur de Calonne, 


to the office of comptroller-general, probably. con- f 
tributed to preſerve the appearance of good bu 


mour in that aſſembly; yet the propoſed territorial 


A | impoſt, or general land tax, which was an object 


ſo ardently coveted by the court, was rejected; and 


on this occaſion the attorney-general of Provence 
was bold enough to declare, that neither that al- 
| ſembly, the parliaments, nor the king himſelf 


could aſſeſs any ſuch impoſt in the country which. 
he repreſented, ſince it was directly contrary to the = 


£ 21 and indefeafible rights of the people. 


The . now Sond of * 2 =P 
| 1 bay of 
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of rent ering the convention the mümelt of 
extricating him” from his embarraſfments, deter- 
mined to diſmiſs the meeting; his ſpeech on diſ- 
ö folving the aſſembly was well calculated to engage 
the inclinationsof the members. He acknowledged 
that they had fulfilled his expectations in aſſiſting 
him with their counſels ; that they had not only 
: properly enquired into weekday! abuſes, but had 
ſuggeſted the means of reforming them; that 


5 they had. done much towards the attainment of 


the grand object of reducing the expences of the 


8 ſtate to a level with the public revenues, by the 15 | 


proviſional | taxes which they had recommended as 
the moſt proper to be laid on his fubjects; and he 
| concluded. by declaring the ſatisfaction that he 
enjoyed in the hope, that theſe new impoſts would 


not be ſo burthenſome as choſe of former times; _ 


the only wiſh of his heart Being that of rendering ö 
| his people as contented and happy as poſfible. * 


Lewis, thus diſappointed of thoſe advantages, . 
which he had flattered himſelf that he ſhould hays _. 


drawn from the acquieſcence of the notables, was 
obliged now to recur to the uſual mode of raiſing 


1 money by the royal edicts; among the meaſures 


propoſed for this purpoſe was the doubling of the 
poll tax, the re-eſtabliſhment of the third twenti- : 
eth, and a ſtamp. duty; the whole was ftrong!y 
won by the 1 of Paris, but the 
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' ft in particular. was the ipmedistę obieti at 
contention; and that afſembly in the moſt poſitix 
terms refuſed to regiſter the edict. The king was 
obliged to apply, as the laſt. reſort, ta his * x 
lute authority, and by holding What is epled ed 
| bed 7 Ager ppehed e, bach enroll -th 
E % parlt ament, though CSF mere 3 
Fes on the day after the king had held his 
bed of juſtice, they entered a formal proteſſ 
againſt the conceſſion that had been extarred from 
them. They declared that the edict had been 
regiſtered againſt their approbation and conſent, 
by the king's expreſs command; that it neither 
ought, nor. ld have any force; and that the fir 
perſon who ſhould preſume to darm her 
into execution, ſhould be ac gagged 4 
- Endlomned to the galleys. 
4 This declaration eee mk — * 
native than either proceeding to extremities in ſpp- 
port of its authority, or giving up for ever aſter th 
power of raiſing money upon any occaſion, without 
the conſent of the parliament; painful as every 
appearance of violence muſt have proved to the 
_ wild. diſpoſition of Lewis, he could- not conſens | 
to ſurrender, without a ſtruggle, that authority 
. "ob had been ſo long exerciſed. by bis prede- 
cefſors, "Move the nee of the preſent 
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diſcontents, the capital had been gradually filled - 
with conſiderable bodies of troops 3 and about a 
week after the parliament had entered the proteſt, 
an officer of the French guards, with a party of 
5 ſoldiers, went at break of day to the houſe of each 
individual member, to fignify to him the king's - 
command, that he ſhould immediately get into 
bis carriage, and proceed to Troyes, a city of 
Champagne, about ſeventy miles from Paris, 
without writing or fpeaking to any perfor out of 
his own houſe before his departure; theſe orders 
were ſerved at the ſame inſtant; and before the 
citizens of Paris were acquainted with the tranſ- 
action, the parliament were already on che 0 
to the ſcene of their baniſhment — 
But previous to their removal, they had pre⸗ 
ſented a remonſtrance on the late meaſures f 
government, and the alarming ſtate of public af- 
fairs; in ſtating their opinions on taxes, they de. 
clared that neither the parliaments, nor any other 


hs a 3 


authority, excepting that of the three eſtates of 
the kingdom, collectively aſſembled, could war- 
rant the laying of any permanent tax upon the 


people; and they ſtrongly enforced the rene wal of 
thoſe national aſſemblies, which had rendered gag 


_ reign of Charlemagne ſo great and illuſtrious, 


The ardent defire of the parliaments to a 85 
er nationgh * or ſtates general, was 


9 2 93 e 
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paſt kan, unk rug the: een _ the 8 | 
ter, and returned to their original condition of 
mere regiſters. and courts of law. The confi. 
. dence and attachment of the people of conſe- 
guence roſe in proportion to this inſlance of diſ. 
ntereſtedneſs; their murmurs were openly ex- 
preſfed in the ſtreets of the capital; and the ge- 

. neral diſſatisfaction was augmented by. the top 
that was put to public holes, e le * 
"ths! chief magiſtrates, 

The court at the TAR time was ward y_ 
"ke and divided, and continual changes took 
place in every department of the ſtate, The king, 
| averſe to rigorous. counſels, wiſhed to allay the 
growing diſcontent by every conceſſion that was 
gonſiſtent with his dignity ; but it was generally . 
believed that his royal conſort ſtrongly difſuaded 
him from any ſtep that might tend to the dimi -· 

nution of the regal authority; the influence of 
that princeſs in the cabinet was undoubtedly 
great; but the popularity which once had ac- 
companied her was no more; and ſome Wo: 
tions of private leyity, which had been rumoured 
through the capital. were far from rendering her 
acceptable to the majority of the people; while * 
the count d'Artois, the King's brother, who bad 
"Gs himſelf in 858 moſt ungu⸗ rded terms 
2 . 
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ps perſelreniace of the patliament, oog 
expoſed to all the hatred, of 4 e and inſulted 5 
: people. rt ono pies 
It was not only i in "Packs char 11 flams af u. 
berty once more burſt forth; ; the provincial par 
liaments imitated that of the capital; among va- 
rious inſtances of this nature, the parliament of 7 8 
| Grenoble paſſed a decree againſt Letters de Cacbet, | 
the moſt odious engine of arbitrary power, and 
declared the execution of them, within their ju- 
riſdiction, by any perſon, and under * authe⸗ 
kity, to be a capital crime. | 
The king had endeavoured to check hs * 
| e minds of the Pariſians by new regula- 
tions of axconomy, and by continual rexrench- Z 
ments in his houſehold ; but theſe proofs of at- 
tention, which once would have been received 
with the loudeſt acclarnations, were now loft j 
their open affliction for the abſence of their par- 


liament; and the monarch, to regain the affe - 


tions of his ſubjects, after an exile of a month, 


| conſented to reſtore that afſembly ; 5. the ſources of 5 2 


: diſpute i in the territorial impoſt, and ſtamp duty, 
were abandoned by Lewis; and the parliament on n 
their fide. conſented to regiſter an edi, by which et 
the archbiſhop of Thoulouſe was + config 2 9 
1 of hte. 
A dea was not of toog Ra. che 
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| | recent exke. An animated debate was continued 
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neceffiies of the fate fill continued, nor ab 8 


the deficiency of the revenue be ſupplied but 


by extraordinary reſources, or a long courſe 
of rigid frugality ; about the middle of No- 
vember, in à full meeting of the patliament, at- 


tended by all the princes of the blood, and the 


peers of France, the king entered the 'Nitbly; 
and propoſed two edicts for their approbation; 
the firſt was for a new loan for four hundred arid 
fifty millions, near nineteen millions ſterling; the 


ſecond was for the re· eſtablifhment of the proteſ- 


tants in all their ancient civil rights, a meaſure 


which had long been warmly recommended by 


the parliament, and which was probably now in- 


5 troduced to procure a better reception to the loan. 


'In uthering 1 in theſe edits, the king had des 


Hivered himſelf im a ſpeech of uncommon length, 
replete with every ſentiment of regard for the 
people, but at the ſame time full of intima- 
tions to the partiament of the obedience he ex, 
a pected. It is poffible. that Lewis imagined that 


the dread of that baniſhment from which rhey 
had been fo lately recalled, would have en- 


fured the acquieſcence of the affembly; but 


no ſodher was permiſſion announced for every 


member to deliver his ſentiment, than he was 


convinced their ſpirits were unſubdued by their 


for 
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ae nine hours, when the king, wearied by ineel⸗ 
ſant oppoſition, and chagrined at ſome freedoms | 
uſed in their arguments, ſuddenly roſe, and com- 
manded the edict to be regiftered without furthen 
delay. This meaſure was moſt unexpectedly op- 
8 poſed by the duke af Orleans, firſt prince of the 
blood, Who, conſidering it as an infringement of 
the rights of parliament, proteſted againſt the 
5 whole proceedings of the day as being therebß 
null and void. Though Lewis could not conceal 
his aſtoniſhment and diſpleaſure at this deciſivs 


ſtep, he contented himſelf with repeating his ore 


ders, and immediately after, quitting the e 
bly, retired to Verſailles, , . 

On the ſovereign's departure, 5 i 
| confirmed the proteſt of the duke of Orleans, and 

declared, as their deliberations had been interrupt - 
ed, they conſidered the whole buſineſs of thap 

day as of no effect. But it was not to be ſuppoſed 

that Lewis would flently paſs over ſo bold an 


attack onthe authority of the crown. The baron 


de Breteuil next day delivered a letter to the 
duke of Orleans, in which he was commanded to 
retire to Villars Cotterel, one of his ſeats about 
fifteen leagues from Paris, and to receive no com- 
pay there, except his own family; at the fame 
time the abbẽ Sabatiere, and monfieur Freteau, | 
| bath members of the parliament, and who bad dif- 
2 tioguiſhed 
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Geibel Getnfatuls'; in the debate, were ſeized 


under the authority of lettres de cachet, and con- 


veyed, the firſt to the caſtle of Mont St. Michel : 


in Normandy, the laſt to a priſon in Picardy. 
- The parliament were not flow in proclaiming 


their feelings at this act of oppreſſion ; on the 
following day they waited on the king, and' ex- 
preſſed their aſtoniſhment and concern that a 


prince of the blood royal had been exiled, and 
two of their members impriſoned, for having de- 


elared in his preſence what their duty and con- 
feiences dictated; and at a time when his majeſty | 


had announced that he came to "take the ſenſe 


of the aſſembly by a plurality of voices. The 
anſwer of the king was reſerved and forbidding; a 
„ when'I put away from my preſence a prince of 


* my blood, my parliament ought to believe 


4 that 1 have ſtrong reaſons for doing it; I have 
. puniſhed two magiſtrates, with whoſe SIE 5 


e ought to be diffatisfied. 
This cold and ſtately repulſe did not sb 


hi parliament from preſenting a long addreſs, in . 


\ 


which they repreſented in glowing colours the 


eonſequenee of the late acts of violence, and paint - 


ed the unworthy treatment of the two ſuffering 


8 magiſtrates confined: in horrid and unwholeſome 
* where life was a continual puniſhment; 


if exile,” they W AS is the recompence of fl. 


oh delity | 


{ 


x 
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15 delity to the princes of your blood; - if outrage SEE 
and captivity threaten the ingenuouſneſs of 
we the firſt magiſtrates of the kingdom, we may 
« aſk ourſelyes with terror and grief, what will 


66 become of the laws, of the public liberty, of 


the honour, and of the manners of the nation?“ 


Vet this ſpirit of reſentment did not prevent 


the parliament from attending to the exigencies 


of the ſtate; and convinced of the emergency, 
they conſented to regiſter the loan for four hun- 
dred and fifty millions of livres, which bad been 
the ſource of this unfortunate difference; it is 
probable this conceſſion concurred to act upon 
the mind of the king, naturally humane; and the 


ſentence of the two magiſtrates was in conſe- 


quence changed from impriſonment to exile; © 
monſieur Freteau being ſent to one of his coun- 8 


try ſeats, and the abbe Sabatiere to a convent t of b 
Benedictines. 3 5 . 


The parliament was bowever unwilling t. to gire 
up the points againſt which they had originally * 
remonſtrated; and in a petition conceived with 


> freedom, and couched i in the moſt animated lan- 


guage, they- boldly reprobated the late acts of ar- 
bitrary violence. We do not come,” they de- 
 clare,. ſo much to claim your compaſſion, as 


te the protection of the laws. It. is not to your 


= * humanity alone that we. addreſs Hs 2:3 


— 


66 
I * \ * 15 . 2 


A 
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« is not! a r which your parliament rake IM 
& it comes, fire, to demand juſtice, That juſtice 

« which is ſubje& to regulations, independent 
1 of the will of man; even kings themſelves 


Co are ſubſervient,to them; that glorious ptince 


e Henry the Fourth acknowledged that he bad 
* two ſovereigns, God, and the laws.” 
$700 Onde of theſe regulations is to condemn. no 


1 10 one without a hearing; it is a duty in al 
* times, and im all places; it is the duty of all 
- « men ; and your majeſty will Allow us to te- 


5 prefent to you, that it is 28 obligatory on you, 


c as on your ſubjects.” | : pps, Sr 1 #, 


% 


4 It js therefore in the name of; thoſe laws 


Vu which. preſerve empires; in the nate of that 


te liberty for which we are the reſpectful inter- 


* preters and the lawful mediatots; in the name 


* 


. AD. 198. 


*. of your authority, of which we are the firſt and 


„ moſt confidential miniſters, that we dare to 
© demand the trial or the liberty of the duke of 
«, Orleans, and the two exile magiſtrates, who 

e are impriſoned by a ſudden order, as contrary to 


cc the ſentiments as the intereſts of your majeſty.” 
Such pretenſions ſtruck at once at 
e roo! of arbitrary power; and while | 


diſarmed [i 8 ageance of che ſovereign. - 


frotn fear, would have | . 


£ Y, 
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court of Verſailles ; and Lewis, as often as 
he was left to purſue. his own inclinations, 
adopted meaſures of reconciliation z' in the 
beginning of the year he recalled the duke 
of Orleans to court, and permitted the return 
of the abbẽ Sabatiere and monſieur Freteau. 

The parliament of Paris had not confined 
their demands to the liberation of theſe gentle- 
men, but had echoed the remonſtrances of the 
parliament of Grenoble, and had loudly in- 
veighed againſt the execution of lettres de 
cachet. Theſe repeated remonſtrances, mingled 
with perſonal reflections, ſeconded moſt pro- 
bably the ſuggeſtions of the queen, and 
Lewis was once more prevail:d on to recur 
to ſeverity. Monſieur de Lamoignon, on the 
diſmiſſal of Monſieur de Miromeſnil, had, 
on the recommendation of Monſieur de Ca- 
lonne, been entruſted with the ſeals, and he 
ſtill continued to hold them under the admi- 
niſtration of the Archbiſhop of Thoulouſe. 
The Chancellor was ſummoned by Mon- 
fieur de Brienne, to the arduous taſk of 
compoſing a new court of juriſprudence; 
the Cour Pleniere was to be the reſult of 
their joint counſels; each meaſure for the e- 
ſtabliſhment of that court was taken with 
the greateſt ſecrecy; a preſs was erected at 
vor. 111. 4 Verſailles; 
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Verſailles; printers were employed night and 
day; and the avenues were ſtrictly guarded 
from the approach of curioſity by a e 


row of bayonets. 
Theſe appearances of myſtery ſerved to 
excite freſn alarms ; and the Parliament of 


Paris conceived themſelves too deeply inte- 


reſted in the event to be deterred by any | 
obſtacles. Monſieur d'Eſpremenil, a mem- 
ber of that aſſembly, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the important ſecret; he divulged it to his aſ- 
ſociates ; and animated them to oppoſe with 
their combined ſtrength a project which aimed 
at nothing leſs than their final extinction. 
The court of Verſailles, but little ſatisfied 
with the diſcovery of monſieur d'Eſpremenil, 
was enflamed by the boldneſs with which he 
harangued againſt its deſigns; the king was 
perſuaded that examples of puniſhment were 
become neceſſary to the ſupport of his power, 


and meſſieurs d' Eſpremenil and Monſambert, 


whoſe open and pointed language had preſſed 
moſt cloſely on the royal authority, were 
doomed to experience its immediate reſent- 
ment. A body of armed troops, provided with 
axes to force the doors in caſe of reſiſtance, ſur- 
rounded. the Palais; the Sieur Vincent d'A- 


—_ 2 commanded them, entered the aſ- 
| ſembly, 


EE ET 
ſembly, and ſecured the perſons of the obnox- 
. tous members. Monſieur d'Eſpremenil was 
con iucted to the ſtate priſon of the iſlands of 
St. Marguerite, "and monſieur de Monſambert 


to that of Pierre Enciſe. 
The activity of monſieur de Brienne had 


àdvanced him from chief of the council of fi- 


nance to the poſt of firſt miniſter; and his zeal 
had been rewarded with a rich- abbey and 
the archbiſhoprick of Sens! But his tranſient | 
proſperity was already i in the wain; the late 
inſtance of. deſpotiſm was followed by a re- 
monſtrance of the parliament, which exceeded 
in boldneſs all the former repreſentations of 
that aſſembly. They declared they were 
now more ſtrongly confirmed, by every pro- 
ceeding; of the entire innovation which was 
| aimed at in the conſtitution. But, fire,” 
added they, © the French nation will ne- 
« yer adopt the deſpotic meaſures to 
te which you are adviſed, and the effects of 
© which alarm the moſt faithful of your ma- 
« giſtrates; we ſhall not repeat all the un- 
« fortunate circumſtances which afflict us; 
« we ſhall only repreſent to you, with re- 
te ſpectful firmneſs, that the fundamental | 
te laws of the kingdom muſt not be tramp- 
ce led upon; and that your authority can only 
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ze efteemed, fo og, as it is tempered gd 
cc A 

Language ſo bold andydegifive Re which | 
aſſerted the controlling power of the laws a- 
bove the regal authority, could not fail of 
ſcriouſly alarming the royal boſom. To di- 
miniſh the influence of parliament, it was 
determined again to convene the notables ; 
and about the beginning of May, Lewis ap- 
peared in that aſſembly z and after complain- 
ing of the exceſſes in which the parliament 
of Paris had indulged themſelves, and which 
had drawn down his tardy indignation on a 
few of the members, he declared his reſolu- 
tion, inſtead of annihilating them as a body, 
to bring them back to their duty and obe - 
dience by a ſalutary reform. [Monſieur de 
Lamoignon, as keeper of the ſeals, explained 
his. majeſty's pleaſure to eſtabliſh a cour 
Pleniere or ſupreme aſſembly, to be compo- 
fed of princes of the blood, peers. of the 
realm, great officers. of the, crown, the 
clergy, mareſchals of France, governors of 
provinces, knights of different orders, a de- 
putation of one member from every parlia- 
ment, and two members from the cham- 
bers of councils and to be ſummoned as 
often as. the public emergency, in the royal 
opinion, ſhould render it requiſite. 
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If the aſſembly of the notables liſtened in 
Glent deference to the project of their ſove- 
reign, the parliament of Paris received it with 
every ſymptom of rooted averſion ; they ſtrongly 
proteſted againſt the eſtabliſhment of any other 
tribunal, and declared their final reſolution not 
to aſſiſt at any deliberations in the ſupreme aſ- 
ſembly which his majeſty prepared to inſtitute. 
A more unexpected mortification occurred to 
the king in the oppoſition of ſeveral peers of the 
realm; thele expreſſed their regret. ar behold- 
ing the fundamental principles of the kingdom 
violated; and while they were laviſh in their 
profeſſions of attachment to the perſon of their 
ſovereign, concluded with apologizing for not 
entering on thoſe functions aſſigned them in 
the plenary court, as inconſiſtent with the true 
intereſts of his. majeſty, which were nen Ty 
ble from thoſe of the nation. | 
The new archbiſhop of Sens was ſtartled by 
theſe appearances of general diſcontent ; and 
his advice to his ſovereign, was to recall once 
more monſteur Necker 'to the adminiſtration 
of the finances. This counſel, which had it 
been urged and adopted ſooner, might have 
been productive of the moſt ſalutary effects, 
was now only agreed to as the 1ſt reſource ; 
even in the very moment of giving it, the 


'Aa 3 | miniſter 
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pearances he aſſumed, He was accuſtomed 
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miniſter heſitated: He had flattered himſelf 


with the idea of ſtill retaining the nominal 


direction of affairs; but his rival ſuffered him 
not long to deceive himſelf with that vain 
hope; and the firſt ſtipulation of monſieur 
Necker was the immediate diſmiſſal of mon- 


ſieur de Brienne, who, deſpoiled of power, was 
left to conſole himſelf with the dignity of car- 


dinal, and an immenſe revenue, the fruits of 


his miniſterial influencge. 


Monſieur de Lamoignon, whoſe elevation 


bad a ſhort time preceded that of the archbiſnop, 


was ſoon after included in his diſgrace. Though 
the court ſtill was deſirous of retaining him in 
office, the parliament purſued him with impla- 


cable hatred; the firmneſs of that aſſembly 


had triuniphed over the propoſed eſtabliſh- 


ment of the Cour Pleniere; but their unwea- 
ried reſentment ſtill continued to attend every 


patron of that obnoxious project. Monſieur 
de Lamoignon was unable to withſtand their re- 
peated and inceſſant attacks; he demanded and 


obtained his diſmiſſion from ofiice, and ſeemed 


at firſt to ſupport the reverſe of fortune with 
becoming magnanimity ; but the myſterious 
circumſtances of his death have left it doubtful 
how far his fortitude was equal to the ap- 


to 
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to amuſe himſelf wich ſhooting; a * days 
after his reſignation, he had walked out as 
if in purſuit of his uſual ſports; in little 
more than an hour afterwards he was diſco- 
vered by a labourer in a grotto of the garden, 
dead, and weltering in his blood; the fuſil, 
the inſtrument of his fate, was by his ſide; 


but whether diſcharged by accident or deſign : 
has never been aſcertained. Though nei- 


ther addicted to play or pleaſures, and long in 8 


poſſeſſion of the royal favour, Monſieur de 
Lamoignon left his paternal eſtate deeply bur- 
thened with debt; and was accompanied to 
the tomb by the unfeigned tears of a wife and 
children, whoſe fortunes he had ruined: An 
upright magiſtrate and ſincere patriot, he ſhook . 
to the foundation, the magiſtracy and the king- 
dom; and he bequeathed his example as a ſa- 
lutary leſſon to thoſe ambitious ſpirits who be- 
ſiege the throne, and aſpire to places of emi- 
nence, without firſt enquiring whether they 
poſſeſs the neceſſary abilities to fill them, 
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| Chapter the Forty ſeventb.. 


DISORDERS AT PARIS Ty THE DISMISSAL or THE ARCH- 


BISHOP OF SENS — RENEWED ON THE RESIGNATION 
OF MONSIEUR DE LAMOIGNON — RECALL OF MON- 
SIEUR NECKER — HIS CHARACTER — PROPOSAL TO 
ASSEMBLE THE STATES- GENERAL — DIFFICULTIES 
THAT OCCUR IN CONVENING' THEM —DEBATES O. 
CERNING THE NUMBER THE THIRD ESTATE SHOULD 
BE COMPOSED OF — DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
PRINCES OF THE BLOOD—PLAN OF MONSIEUR NECK- 
ER ADOPTED— ASSEMBLY OF THE STATES-GENERAL 
— SPEECH OF THE KING — OF MONSIEUR NECKER — | 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE CLERGY AND NOBILITY, | 
AND THE THIRD ESTATE — THESE ASSUME THE TI- 
TLE OF COMMONS—ATTEMPT OF THE KING To ME- 
DIATE BETWEEN THE THREE ESTATES — THE COM- 
MONS ARE JOINED BY SEVERAL OF THE CLERGY, 


AND A FEW OF THE NOBILITY — THEY DECLARED 


THEMSELVES THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY — THEIR 
FIRST DECREES RESPECTING THE COLLECTION OF 
'THE Us AND THE PUBLIC 1 


TIE citizens of Paris had received the diſ- 
miſſal of the late miniſter with the loudeſt ac- 
clamations; but the joy of the public was 
ſoon converted i into mourning by an event diſ- 


aſtrous 
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aſtrous and ſanguinary. The populace, i in the 
exceſs of their tranſports,” had aſſembled at the 
Place Dauphine ; they had carried about in tri- 
umph a figure cloathed in epiſcopal robes, of 
which three-fifths were ſattin, and two of paper; 
a ſatirical alluſion to a late decree, which au- 
thorized the different banks to make two-fifths 
of their payments in paper. The figure itſelf 
was judged with ludicrous ſolemnity, and con- 
demned to the flames. An eccleſiaſtic, who 
happened to paſs by at that moment, was ar 

| reſted by the crowd; they beſtowed on him 
the name of the Abbe Vermont, who was ſup- 
poſed to enjoy the confidence, and direct the 
counſels of the late miniſter ; under this ficti- 
tious title, they compelled him to confeſs the 
image; which was immediately after burnt with 
much ceremony; and the people, gratified with 
this ideal vengeance, diſperſed without any 
other marks of diſorder. 

The populace had been too much pleaſed 
with their harmleſs triumph, not to be deſirous 
of enjoying it again; they accordingly aſſem- 
bled the ſucceeding day on the ſame ſpot; but 
that which they conceived as an innocent a- 
muſement appeared in a very different light to 
the chevalier Dubois, who commanded the ma- 
rechauſſce at Paris. Zealous in the diſcharge 
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of his duty, and eager to ditinguiſh himſelf 
by his peculiar vigilance, he prepared to in- 
terrupt theſe tumultuous meetings, which he 
conſidered as endangering the tranquillity of 
the capital. The obvious method would have 
been to have occupied the paſſes leading to 
the Place Dauphine early in the morning, and 
before the people had began to aſſemble. But 
whether this meaſure eſcaped the penetration 
of that commander, or that he deſpiſed too 
much the unarmed and undiſciplined multi- 
tude to execute it, it is certain near twenty 
thouſand people were collected before he 
thought the numbers worthy his preſence; even 
then the feeble guard that accompanied him 
proclaimed his contempt of reſiſtance. His 
ſlender troop conſiſted only of twenty mare- 
chauſſẽe mounted on horſeback, ſuſtained by 
fifty on foot. His appearance at the head of 
this eſcort was by no means productive of the 
terror that he flattered himſelf he ſhould in- 
ſpire; the people, equally deaf to his threats 
and admonitions, ſtill kept their ground, and 
refuſed to diſperſe; and the chevalier Dubois, 
fatigued with ineff; tual remonſtrances, at 
length gave the reins to his natural impetuo- = 


ſity, and commanded his followers to charge. 
25 * 
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The croud, unable to ſuſtain the fury of the 
firſt attack, were broken by this handful of 
ſoldiers; ſeveral were trampled down by the 
horſes of the cavalry, ſeveral were wounded 
by the ſwords and bayonets of their enemies, 
and not a few loſt their lives amidſt the ge- 
neral confuſion. But no ſooner were the firſt 
moments of ſurpriſe over, than ſhame and in- 
dignation triumphed over their tranſient fears: 
The ſpirits of the citizens were reſtored by the 
ſmall number of their adverſaries; their cou- 
rage was confirmed by the diſorderly purſuit of 
the marechauſſce, who in the exultation of ideal 
victory had quitted their ranks, and renounced 
| thoſe advantages which they might have de- 
rived from ſuperior diſcipline; in a moment 
they were aſſailed on every fide by thoſe arms 

which the immediate fury of the people ſup- 
plied; the ſcene was inſtantly changed; the | 
late victors now abandoned themſelves to a 
precipitate flight, and the chevalier den 
was the foremoſt of the fugitives. | 
The people, elated by this eſſay in arms, 
proceeded to force the guard placed near the 
ſtatue of Henry the Fourth; all reſiſtance was 
ſwept away by the torrent of the aſſailants; the 
vanquiſhed were deſpoiled by their conquer- 
on; their arms were ſeized; their uniforms 


were 
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were burnt; but ſome praiſe is due to the mo- 
deration of the multitude, who in the midſt of 
popular inſurrection reſpected the lives of theſe 
unfortunate men; and diſmiſſed them after this 
ſevere leſſon of . to n their com- 
panions. 

Hundreds of 4 os claſs uf ths 3 
diſperſed themſelves —_— the city ; ſeveral 
guard houſes, which f ſeparate from other 
buildings, were ſet on fire by this; diſorderly 
troop ; but on attempting to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the Greve, the place of execution in Paris, 
they were repulſed by a body of regular troops; 


and many atoned with their lives for the tumult 
they had engaged in. The next morning order 
_ ſeemed reſtored throughout the city; but the 


minds of the people ſtill remained agitated; the 
embers of inſurrection were concealed, but not 
quenched ; and the breath of occaſion was only 
wanting to wake again the dormant flame. 
This was ſupplied by the retreat of Mon- 
fieur de Lamoignon ;' on that event-the ſame 


ſcenes were re-commenced; and the figure of 


that miniſter was burnt in effigy without any 


- Interruption from the police. But it is equally 


dangerous to treat with ſeverity, or abandon 
the multitude to their own caprice; and the 


people from * in effigy Monſieur de La- 


— 5 
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moignon, ruſhed, with torches in their hands, 
to communicate the flames to the houſes of 
the late miniſters, and to o that of the chevalier 
Dubois. | 
- It was at that inſtant that Monſieur de Bri- 
enne, the brother of the archbiſhop, and ſecre- 
_ tary of war, arrived from Verſailles. His own 
hotel was threatened by the inſurgents ; and 
his concern for the public ſafety was ſtimulated 
by perſonal intereſt: Immediate orders were 
given for the French guards to march; two 
different detachments entered - at each end of 
the ftreet of St. Dominique, where the great- 
eſt number of the populace had aſſembled ; 

theſe were inſtantly pierced by the charge of 
the regulars; a number periſhed on the ſpot, 

and the reſt fied in confuſion, and concealed 
_ themſelves in the adjacent houſes; at the ſame 
time the ſtreet Melee, where the chevalier Du- | 
bois reſided, ne a ſcene equally fatal and 
fanguinary. 

Amidſt theſe diſorders the weak and fluctu- 
ating counſels that diſgraced the cabinet of 
Verſailles preſent themſelves as a predominant 
feature. On the firſt tumultuary aſſemblage 
of the people, had a ſtrong body of troops been 
poſted in the different ſtreets of the capital, the 
. over-awed muſt * have diſperſed; 
the ir 
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their momentary rage would ſoon have given 
way to their natural levity; their minds would 
not have been irritated by the loſs of their 
companions; nor their ſpirits elated by their 
vaunted triumph over a feeble band of mare- 


chauſſce; but the imbecility of che court neg- 
lected the firſt ſparks of inſurrection, and after- 


wards endeavoured in vain to extinguiſh the 
flame with the blood of the people. 
Another effect, which was little appfehended, 


but which was attended by conſequences of the 


utmoſt magnitude, was produced by theſe tu- 
multuary conflicts. In every government the 
citizens are accuſtomed to regard che military 
with terror and ſuſpicion; ſtanding armies ever 
have been, and ever muſt remain, an object of 
jealouſy to the bulk of mankind : But the ſol- 
dier, though in ſome meaſure ſeparated by his 
profeſſion from his fellow citizens, is by no 
means indifferent to their reproaches, or inſen- 
ſible of their hatred. In the late diſturbances 


the French guards beheld themſelves loaded 


with the inveCtives of the capital; they were 
perſuaded to bluſh at the part they had acted 


in obedience to the orders of their officers ; ſen- 


timents of patriotiſm ſucceeded to thaſe of im- 
plicit ſubmiſſion; they wiſhed to be reſtored to 


the favourable opinion of their countrymen; 


they 


| ESWwi& ml. 
they declared they were engaged to defend, and 


not to oppreſs the people; and the language of 


an individual corps was ſoon generally diffuſed 
throughout the army. 

The parliament, ſo lately reſtored, beheld not 
in ſilence the commotions which ſhook the ca- 
pital. The chevalier Dubois was commanded 
to appear before that aſſembly. The orders 
which he produced ſtifled all judicial proceed- 
ings againſt him, but could not extinguiſh the 
reſentment of his fellow-citizens ; the public 
tranquillity ſeemed to require his abſence; and 
government, though reluctantly, conſented to 
the ſacrifice, and removed him to a diſtance 
from the capital. 

The marechal Duc de "DPI who ad ac- 
cepted.the command of Paris, was alſo ſum- 
moned before the tribunal of the parliament. 
He pleaded his age and infirmities, which no 
longer allowed him to partake the active du- 
ties of life ; and this excuſe, which ought to 
have prevented him from aſpiring to a truſt 
which he was no longer capable of diſcharging, 
was received by the compaſſion of the Parlia- 
ment as a palliation of his conduct; but the 
popular indignation augmented the weight. of 
I years s and in leſs than a month from this 

| event, 
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event, the Duc de 3 oppreſſed ** regret, 
breathed his laſt, 

The late unhappy ei had caſt a 
gloom over the minds of the Pariſians, but a 
ray of hope burſt, upon them from the recall 
of Monſieur Necker to the adminiſtration. We 
have already noticed how invariably. hitherto 
the public confidence had been attached to the 
meaſures of that gentleman; the credit of an 
individual ſeemed at this moment, fo ſupport 
the tottering ſtate of France; and the people 
flattered themſelves that the national wealth, 
which had been ſo long diverted from its pro- 
per courſe, would, by his integrity and ability, 
be again reſtored to its natural channel. 

Few characters have been more ſeverely ſcru- 
tinized than that of Monſieur Necker; while 

his friends and partizans, zealous and grateful, 
have attributed to him every quality that can 
adorn a great miniſter, his rivals and opponents 
have endeavoured to ſtrip him of every preten- 
ſion to merit: In a commercial line, the faci- 
lity and depth of his calculations had challeng- 
ed the approbation of his contemporaries; as 
comptroller- general, his ſplendid project of fup- 
| Porting a war by loans without taxes, had at- 
tracted the admiration of his countrymen); while 


the ſevere reform which he had oecd into 
the 
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the royal houſehold, flattered and gratified the 
applauding multitude. But the commerce of a 
great people is not to be arranged like that of 
a ſimple individual: Frugality, induſtry, and pro- 
bity, are the baſis on which the latter is founded ; 
while the former requires in addition, liberality 
of ſentiment, expanded ideas, and penetration ſel- 
dom to be eluded. The project of monſieur 
Necker, in maintaining a war eſtabliſhment with- 
out increaſing the burdens of the people, was in- 
deed captivating and magnificent ; but it was at- 
| tended by two fatal conſequences ; it opened to 
his ſucceſſors the facility of borrowing, a mea- 
ſure which muſt ever ultimately prove fatal to a 
nation ; while no ſecurity being immediately ap- 
propriated to the payment of theſe new loans, the 
monied men ayailed themſelves of this defect to 
advance the ſupplies at an exorbitant advantage. 
If the talents of monſieur Necker had been 
ſeverely exerciſed when, amidſt a war which agi- 
. tated almoſt all Europe, he formerly occupied 
the poſt of comptroller-general, his ſituation was 
not leſs delicate when, on the eve of civil commo- 
tion, he was called again to direct the finances of 
France. 
That government poſſeſſed indeed the re- 
ſources of an immenſe territory; a country fer- 
tile in every neceſſary production; ports and 
VOL, III. B har⸗ 
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harbours which invited to commerce; and * 


people equally ſkilful to guide the plough or the 
loom. With theſe advantages its internal wealth 


and happineſs ought to have kept pace with its 
power and grandeur : But before the harveſts of 
the ſtate could arrive at maturity, before the re- 


venues could be collected into the public trea- 


ſury, they for near a century paſt had been antici- 


pated by needy and prodigal miniſters ; and 
France groaned beneath a national debt of five 


milliards, or upwards, of two hundred and eight 
millions ſterling. 


The acclamations which welcomed monſieur 
Necker to the capital could not baniſh from his 
mind the difficulties he had to ſtruggle with; 
he was ſenſible that monſieur de Calonne and 
the archbiſhop of Sens had both ſunk under the 
publig diflreſs, and the impracticability of raiſing 
the neceſſary ſupplies :* That diſtreſs was not di- 
miniſhed ; and unleſs ſome expedient could be 
adopted to re-eſtabliſh public credit, he foreſaw 
his own fate in thoſe of his predeceſſors. , 

The ſole expedient that appeared likely to pro- 
duce the deſired effect was the aſſembly of the 
ſtates-general : That aſſembly had been demand- 
ed by the unanimous voice of the people ; but 
it was certainly with reluctance that the ſove- 
reign conſented to convene a body of men, whole 

powers 
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powers and popularity 1 overſhadow his own | 
authority, and whoſe juriſdiction would confine 


within narrow limits the ample prerogative he had 
inherited from his predeceſſors. 


Even monſieur Necker himſelf was not 2 lictle 8 


embarraſſed by the choice of difficulties which pre- 
ſented themſelves in aſſembling the ſtates- general. 
Theſe had been wholly diſcontinued during the 
two preceding reigns; and though the queen re- 
gent, during the troubles which attended the 
minority of Lewis XIV. frequently expreſſed her 
intention of calling them together, ſhe was con- 
ſtantly diſſuaded by the repreſentations of the 
erafty Mazarin. The parliament alſo, who be- 
gan now to repent their late patriotic remon- 
ſtrances; and who, recovering from the fumes of 
enthuſiaſm, beheld with terror, in the otic 
| bliſhment of the ſtates- general, the extinction 
of their own political conſequence, endeavoured 
to augment the perplexity of the miniſter, by 
ſupporting the pretenſions of the nobles and 
clergy againſt the commons; pretenſions which 
they had themſelves but. lately e againſt 
as unconſtitutional. 

From the reign of Philip the Fair, the period 
in which the third efate, or repreſentatives of the 
commons, had firſt been admitted into the aſſem- 


bly of the ſtates-general, to the year 1614, the 
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influence of that eſtate had undergone a conſider- 
able fluctuation ; its numbers had been occaſion- 
ally varied; it had always poſſeſſed a greater 
number of voices than either of the other or- 
ders ſeparated, but had never been equal to the 
nobility and clergy united: The intereſting queſ- 
ſtion was now propoſed, whether the repreſenta- 
tives of the commons ought to be confined to a 
third in number of the ſtates-general ; or, whe- 
ther they ought to be allowed a number equal 
to the other two orders united? | 
An object ſo important could not fail of being 
diſcuſſed with warmth and ability ; the partizans 
of either party were numerous and active; the 
preſs groaned with inceſſant publications; even 
the ſentiments. of the princes of the blood were 
divided; and while the count d*Artois, the princes 
of Conde and Conti, with the duke de Bourbon, 
ſupported the ancient pretenſions of the nobility, 
the duc d'Orleans, ſacrificing every narrow conſi- 
deration, ranged himſelf on the popular ſide, and 
declared openly for the commons. His ſenti- 
ments were received with the loudeſt applauſe, 
and the people looked with gratitude towards a 
leader, who in defending their rights was deaf t to 
the voice of perſonal intereſt. 

| The declaration of the duke d' Orleans was 


| ſoon after followed by the deciſion df Monſieur 


Necker ; his propoſal was, after long and ſerious 
— | 
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deliberation, approved by the king, and regiſtered 
by the parliament, It fixed the number of de- 
puties to the ſtates-general at one thouſand and 
upwards ;.,it ordained, that the repreſentatives of 
the third eſtate, or commons, ſhould equal in | 
number thoſe of the nobility and clergy united; 
and it decreed that the different bailiwicks, in re- 
| turning their members, ſhould be nd by the 

ſtandard of population. 

In this moment of fermentation, when 1 
hopes and fears of people were equally awaken- 
ed, the election of deputies for the ſtates-gene- 
ral was, with ſome few exceptions, conducted 
with tranquillity : At Paris indeed the conteſt was 
long and ſevere; Monſieur d'Epremenil, wo 
formerly had ſuffered from the royal indignation, 
and had been confined in the ſtate priſon of the 
iſlands of St, Marguerite ; and the abbe Sieyes, 
who had defended with energy the pretenſions of 
the third eſtate, in a popular performance entitled, 
Qu eft-ce-que le Tiers-Etat, were named among 
the repreſentatives of the capital, 

The advice of Monſieur Necker had ſwelled 
the deputies of the third ſtate to an equality in 
number with the united orders of the clergy and 
the nobility ; but this conceſſion, important as It 
ſeemed, might yet be evaded ; and it was early 
| foreſeen, by thoſe who conſidered with attention 
1 the 
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the ſituation of the two parties, that the nobility - 
and clergy, (who had already offered to bear their 
part of the burden of the ſtate). to preſerve their 
influence, would urge their claim to vote by or- 
der; while the repreſentatives of the commons 
vould be equally ſtrenuous that every queſtion 
ſhould be decided by a plurality of voices; that 
this difference of opinion would ſoon increaſe into 
an open ſchiſm; and would deſtroy that unani- 
mity ſo neceſſary to the public tranquillity, and 
ſo eſſential to the Aendern of che derb 
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Thoſe who vehrare to forctell theſe 

— "gs conſequences, were not diſappointed. by 
the event. On the fifth of May, 1789, 
the king opened at Verſailles the long expected 
aſſembly of the ſtates-general. His ſpeech on 
this occaſion was ſuch as became the ſovereign 
and the friend of the people: He declared, that 
the day which his heart had ſo long panted after 
ce was at length arrived, in which he beheld 
ce himſelf ſurrounded by the repreſentatives ph a 
ce nation, which it was his glory to reign over.” 
ce That though a Jong interval had elapſed 
ce ſince the ſtates-general had been aſſembled, 
- & and though thoſe aſſemblies had appeared to 
ee have ſunk into diſuſe, yet he had not heſitated 


ec to re-eſtabliſh them again, as a ſource from 
'whence 
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whence the kingdom might derive additional 


ſtrength, and which might open to the nation 


a new proſpect of happineſs. 

« The national debt,” he added, © fo conſi- 
derable at his acceſſion to the throne, had been 
augmented during his reign ; this was to be 
attributed to a war expenſive. indeed, but ho- 
nourable ; the increaſe of taxes had been the 


neceſſary conſequence, and had rendered ſtill 


more apparent the e, with which they 
were levied, _ 


A general diſcontent, an eager "thirſt for in- 


novations had, he obſerved, © pervaded the 
minds of the people, and might finally tend 


to delude them from their duty, if their o- 


pinions were not recalled by counſels at once 


wife, moderate, and united. 


« It was in that confidence, that he had aſ- 


ſembled the ſtates-general; and he beheld. 


with pleaſure his expectations juſtified by the 
diſpoſition: which the nobility and clergy had 


already ſhewn to renounce all pecuniary ad- 


vantages: And he flattered himſelf that the 


hope he had conceived, to behold all the 


orders unanimouſly concur with himſelf in 
purſuing the, public good, would not be diſ- 
appointed. 


* In his own expences,” he ſaid, « he had al- 


KD: ready 
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* ready made conſiderable reductions. But with 
« every exertion of œcõ ỹ,ν¾my, he dreaded that 
ce he ſhould not be able to diminiſh the burdens 
cc of his ſubjects ſo ſoon as he deſired; that 
cc he ſhould ſubmit to their inſpection, an exact 
< account of the finances; and when they had 
« examined them, he was aſſured they would 
« propoſe the means moſt efficacious to eſtabliſh 
« permanent order, and to raiſe the public 
* credit: This grand and ſalutary work, which 
* would aſſure the internal happineſs, and the 
te external grandeur of the kingdom, ought 
= continually to occupy their thoughts. 

« The minds of the people ſtill indeed re- 
te mained agitated ; but the repreſentative body 
te of the nation. would doubtleſs- only liſten to 
cc the language of wiſdom and prudence; they 
« themſelves had obſerved how often that lan- 
ee guage had been neglected ; but the ſpirit of 

their deliberations, (he doubted not) would 
ce anſwer to the true ſentiments. of a generous 
« people, who had ever been diſtinguiſhed by 
their attachment to the throne, | 
1 know (continued the prince) the authority 

ce and power of a juſt king in the midſt of a 

ee people, faithful, and ever devoted to the 
e principles of the monarchy : That authority 
ce and power have conſtituted the glory and 
5 e grandeur 
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« prandeur of France; and it is my duty, and 
Lever will firmly maintain them. | 
* But whatever can be expected for the 
ce public welfare, whatever can be demanded of 
<« a ſovereign, the friend of his people, you may, 
« you ought, to hope from my ſentiments. : 
___ That a perfect unanimity may reign through 
« this afſembly; that this period may become 
<« for ever memorable for the happineſs and the 
ce proſperity of the kingdom, is the wiſh of my 
tc heart, is the moſt fervent of my prayers; it is 
te the reward that I expect for the uprightneſs of 


a” my intentions, and my love for my people.” 


Such was the language delivered from the 
| throne on the firſt meeting of the ſtates-general. 
The patriotic ſentiments of the ſovereign were 
followed by a cold and infipid harangue from the 
keeper of the ſeals, which was received without 


| attention, and immediately conſigned to oblivion. | 


But far different was the reception of the 
' ſpeech of monſieur Necker; every word was 
_ ſtrongly imprinted in the minds of the auditors, 
and every ſentiment expoſed to the ſevereſt 
ſcrutiny. He ſtated, that the ſame power which 
had thought proper to ſummon, might alſo 
have prevented the meeting of the ſtates gene- 


ral; that though, in reſpect to the finances, the 


public deficit was conſiderable, that various 
ä reſources 
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c reſources remained: without” having recourſe 
to this extraordinary expedient, He then touch 
ed upon the difficulties that had occurred in 
convening the aſſembly; · he repreſented the faci- 
lity with which a king of France could always 
render himſelf maſter of their determinations, 
ſhould theſe depend upon a plurality of voices; 
and he finiſhed by ſtrongly inſinuating the pro- 
priety of deciding every queſtion by. a r 

of the orders taken ſeparately. 
It was the misfortune of monſieur lerer on 
this occaſion, to be deſirous of pleaſing both 
parties, and of conſequence he obtained the per- 
manent confidence of neither; the acclamations 
of the giddy multitude ſtill indeed attended him, 
but ſeveral deputies of the third eſtate or com- 
mons, regarded already with ſuſpicion the mini- 
fter who repreſented the meeting of the ſtates- 
general merely as the effect of royal compli- 
ance, inſtead of a conſtitutional right: They 
were ſtill leſs ſatisfied with the ſyſtem he in- 
clined to, to decide every queſtion by a majority 
of orders inſtead of voices; while the clergy 
and nobility recollected with indignation, that 
his counſels had ſhaken their former ſuperio- 
"rity, and had ſwelled the commons to equal in 
number the other two eſtates.” 


Neither the unanimity recommended by the 
| king, 
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king, nor che ſyſtem of policy ebene by 
his miniſter, had a momentary effect on the ſtates- 
general. Scarce the monarch had left the hall, 
before the clergy and the nobility retired to their 
different chambers to verify their powers. The 
third eſtate regarded this ſeparation with evident 
jealouſy ; they conſidered it as an open attempt 
in the other two eſtates to eſtabliſh the ſyſtem 
which had been alluded to by the miniſter of 
the finances, Compoſing in number one half 
of that aſſembly, the commons were determined 
never to ſubmit to the claims of the nobility and 


themſelves to a third part of the aſſembly ; 
2 conceſſion which they aſſerted would have 

rendered illuſory the rights which had been ac- 
knowledged in the third eſtate; and why, added 
they, have we been granted a moiety of voices, 
if thoſe voices are to be e as 1 
compoſing a thirdꝰ 

The third eſtate, which had na in 1 
hall appointed for their deliberations, preſſed 
the other two orders to continue with them, 
and to verify the ” powers in common. They 
: urged, that at preſent the important queſtion was 
by no means concerned whether they ſhould de- 
liberate by orders, or by numbers; and that 
the ſole matter in diſpute was a ſimple. verifica- 
tion of powers. Several days paſſed in fruitleſs 

invitations | 
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378 LEWIS XVI, 


invitations and negociations ; the patience of the 


third eſtate was at length exhauſted; they de- 


termined to proceed to buſineſs, and they aſ- 


ſumed the title of commons ; a title which we haye 


already beſtowed upon them by anticipation. 
On the eleventh of May, the nobility alſo, after 
having verified their powers, declared themſelves 
a legal aſſembly ; but the clergy followed their 
march with more cautious ſteps. They deferred 
the verification o their powers, and regarding 
themſelves as yet compoſing no conſtitutional bo- 
dy, they offe e heir mediation between the other 
two ord:rs. Buc the minds of each party grew 
daily more hoftile ; t e ſchiſm became ſtill wider; 
and at le th the royal interpoſition was deemed 
neceſſary to compoſe thoſe differences which 


blaſted the happy fruits that had been expected 


from the meeting of the ſtates-general. 
Bur the ſeeds of diſcontent had taken root too 


deeply to be eaſily eradicated ; in vain did Lewis 


recommend, in the moſt perſuaſive terms, that 


unanimity which alone could give weight to the 


proceedings of the aſſembly ; his plan of conci- 


liation produced only debates, aſſemblies of com- 
miſſaries, addreſſes, and deputations, eloquent 


but indecifive. Several weeks were conſumed in 
ineffectual motions. on the ſcarcity of corn, the 
| diſtreſs 
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diſtreſs of the people, the regulation of the po- 
lice, and the validity of elections. 

At length, about the miadle of June, the im- 
patience of the commons prevailed over every 
other conſideration; ſeveral of the clergy, already 
aſhamed of their inactivity, had conſented to ve- 
rify their powers in the preſence of the third 
eſtate; their example had been followed by a 
ſmall body of the nobility ; and, on the fifteenth 

of June, the abbe Sieyes, availing himſelf of 
this event, made his celebrated motion. 

He repreſented, c that the aſſembly already con- 
te ſiſted of deputies returned by a very conſider- 
ce able majority of the nation; that ſuch a · body 
« gught not to remain inactive becauſe a cer- 
« tain deſcription of citizens obſtinately per- 
« ſevered. in abſenting themſelves; that it be- 
longed to them to proclaim the general wiſhes 
« of the nation; that no intermediate power 
ce could exiſt between them and the throne; and 
ce that the title of known and acknowledged repre- 
« ſentatives of the nation belonged to that aſſem- 
« bly : That it no longer became them to defer 
ce the ſalutary work of reſtoring order to the na- 
tion, in the vain hope that the deputies now 


. © abſent would unite with them, and partake 
< the labours of re-eſtabliſhing the glory and 


4 * of France.“ 
| After 
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June 6, Aſter long and animated debates the 
79. commons, on the ſixteenth of June, a- 
dopted the ſpirit of the” abbe Seiyes's motion; 
rejecting at the ſame time the title of known and 
_ acknowledged repreſentatives of the nation, and ſub- 
ſtituting in the place of it that of the- NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY. 5 | 
The new ſembly nien took the ne- 
ceſſary oaths, and, as the firſt, act of authority, 
they declared that the different taxes collected 
throughout the kingdom, as never having re- 
ceived the conſent of the nation, were illegal and 
null; but at the ſame time that the preſervation 
and ſafety of the ſtate demanded the continuation 
of them; and they therefore decreed, that they 
ſhould be levied as before, until the time that the 
national aſſembly ſhould be prorogued ; but from 
the moment that event, from whatever cauſe it 
might proceed, ſhould: take place, then all im- 
poſts and contributions, which had not been no- 
minally, formally and freely granted by the aſ- 
ſembly, ſhould entirely ceaſe in every province 
of the kingdom. | 
At the ſame time the Andie declarad, that as 
ſoon as they had aſcertained the principles of the 
conſtitution, they would direct their attention to 
the public debt; placing from this moment the 


: cepgitors of the ſtate under the ſafeguard of the 
honour 


- 
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honour * faith. of the French nation: : And, to 
alleviate the fears of the people, a committee of 
ſubſiſtence was immediately eſtabliſhed, to enquire 
into the cauſes of the dearth which at that mo- 
ment afflicted the kingdom. | 
It is ſcarce poſſible to deſeribe the different bus 
ſations and effects which this memorable day pro- 
duced. The people, in the moment of triumph, 
abandoned themſelves to all the intoxication of 
joy: © One hour,” ſaid they, © has deſtroyed 
« the prejudices and ſlavery of eight hundred 
ce centuries; the nation has once more reſumed 
e its rights, and reaſon has again aſſerted her 
ce ſway. The clergy and the nobles, beneath 
ce whoſe uſurpations we have ſo long groaned, 
cc have vaniſhed from our ſight; the charm is 
*Y broken, and the voice of the repreſentatives of 
« the TAN Ga is become he voice of the na- 
e tion. 
On the other ſide, the nobility and a 
watched the courſe of the torrent with a mixture 
ol terror and indignation; they beheld the preten- 
ſions of the commons ſweeping before them thoſe 
excluſive privileges which had long been attached 
to their orders, and which long cuſtom had al- 
moſt converted into rights: © It is not,” exclaim- 
ed they, * our own. deſtruction that we e 
<« 1t is the ſubverſion of the monarchy.” 
| | 5 Nor 


5 
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Nor could the ſovereign himſelf Fl indifferent 
to the proſpect before him: He had liſtened to 
the complaints of his people; he had reſtored the 
commons to their deareſt and moſt ancient rights; 
but he had moſt probably given way to the flat- 
tering illuſion, that it would always be in his 

power to reſtrain their zeal within certain bounds ; | 
i is not impoſlible that he had even conceived 
the hope, after uſing their influence to eſtabliſh 
the new taxes, and reſtore regularity-to the fi- 
nances, that he might be able to let this popular 
aſſembly ſink once more into diſuſe. But if he 
had indulged this pleaſing dream, . he' was ſoon 
awakened from it by the new pretenſions and de- 
© elarations of the third eſtate. Borne away by the 
ſtream, the clergy and nobles ſeemed to ſtretch 
forth their hands and implore the protection of 
the crown; his favourites aſſailed his ears with 
dark and gloomy repreſentations; even his royal 
conſort is ſuppoſed to have joined in predicting 
the dangerous influence the commons were likely 
to acquire: The flexile diſpoſition of Lewis was 
unequal to the weight of united ſolicitation; he 
yielded to the intereſted importunities of thoſe 
around him; and determined once more to op- 
poſe the royal ee to the enthuſiaſm of the 


people. 
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Chapter the Forty-Erghth. 
, | | 7 

FORTITUDE OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY — SPEECH 
AND DECLARATION OF THE KING — CONDUCT OF THE 
CLERGY AND NOBILITY — DECLARATION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY — JOINED BY THE DUKE OF ORLEANS 
AND SEVERAL OF THE NOBILITY — RE-UNION OF THE 
THREE ORDERS —+MOVEMENT OF TROOPS— MARECHAL 
DE BROGLIO DECLARED GENERAL — COMMOTIONS AT 
PARIS - DISMISSAL OF MONSIEUR NECKER — INSURREC- 
TION OF THE CAPITAL— TAKING OF THE BASTILE — 
EXECUTION OF THE MARQUIS DE LAUNAY — DISCON- 
TENT OF THE ARMY — THE KING SIGNIFIES HIS CON- 
SENT TO RECALL MONSIEUR NECKER — APPEARS AT 
| PARIS — APPROVES OF MONSIEUR BAILLY AS MAYOR OF 
PARIS, AND THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE AS COLONEL 
GENERAL OF THE MILITIA — FATE OF MESSIEURS FOU= 
LON AND BERTHIER —FLIGHT OF COUNT D'ARTOIS, æc. 
— CONDUCT OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, | | 
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THE moment was now rapidly ap- june 21, 
proaching, when that authority which the 789. 
national afſembly had acquired by its eloquence, 
was to be maintained by its courage and perſe- 
verance. On the twenty-firſt of June the depu- 


ties, on preſenting themſetves at the entrance of 
Vor. III. „ the 
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the Saloon, found the door ſhut, and all admiſ- 


fion precluded by a numerous guard. The reaſon 
aſſigned for this extraordinary ſtep was the pre · 
parations for the king, who had declared his in- 
tention to be preſent on the twenty- third. Sur- 
priſed, but undaunted, the members immediately 
adjourned to a neighbouring tennis- court, where 


they reſolved, that in this alarming juncture the 


deputies of the nation ought to ſwear, that they 
cc conſidered themſelves inſeparable ; and that 
cc they would continue to aſſemble i in every place 
« practicable.” A general enthuſiaſm prevailed; 
all unanimouſly crowded to take the oath; and 
this ſolemn aſſociation in defence of the common 


| cauſe was reduced into writing by the ſecretary, 


and ſigned by every one preſent. 

On the enſuing morning the aſſembly met 1n 
a church; and its numbers were again augmented 
by a conſiderable body of the clergy, who pre- 
ſented themſelves to verify their powers. This 
freſh acceſſion of ſtrength, with the ſanctity of 
the place affected, every mind; it was a moment 
of triumph to Mr. Bailly in particular, who hav- 
ing long diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an academician, 
was at this important criſis nominated to preſide 
in the national afſembly. 

On the twenty-third: of June, 15 day that had 


been 8 by the * the three orders aſ- 
ſembled 
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ſembled in the Grand Saloon of Veiſailles. His 
majeſty opened the aſſembly by a ſpeech, in which 
he complained of that diviſion which prevailed 
among them, ſo fatal to the hopes of the people, 
and ſo contrary to the views of the ſovereign: 
This diſcourſe was followed by a declaration 0 | 
the keeper of the ſeals: In the moſt deciſive lan- 
guage it preſerved the ancient diſtinction of the 
three orders as eſſential to the exiſtence of the 
| ſtate; it eſtabliſhed particular rules in future for 
their deliberations; it aboliſhed, and declared 
void, the celebrated declaration of the commons 
on the ſeventeenth of the month, with all thoſe 
that had followed, as illegal and unconſtitutional; 
and it finiſhed by declaring that the Saloon, which 
hitherto had been open, ſhould be cloſed to the 
public in general. 

A ſecond declaration followed the firit, in which 
the king announced all the favours which it was 
his intention to grant to his people; and conclu- 
ded with, © I may truly ſay that no king has ever 
te done ſo much for any nation whatſoever ; but 
&© what ſubjects can have merited ſo much from 
te their natural diſpoſition as my own ?” 

The ſecond declaration conſiſted of chirry-fivg 
articles, all of the utmoſt importance; taxes, 
loans, the actual ſtate of the finances, the ſums 
allotted to different departments for the mainten- 

Cc 2 ance 
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nance of the king's houſehold, the conſolidation 
of the public debt, and the abalition of the pe- 
cuniary privileges of the clergy and nobility; let- 
tres de cachet, liberty of the preſs, of commerce, 
code civil and criminal, perſonal liberty, equality 
of impoſts, with the eſtabliſhment of provincial 
ſtates, were points on which his majeſty explained 
his wiſhes and his will. In addreſſing the aſſem- 
bly he added, „If you abandon ME in this ho- 
© nourable enterpriſe, I alone will eſtabliſh the 
* happineſs of my people; it is ſeldom perhaps 
ce that the ſole ambition of a ſovereign is to pre- 
« vail on his ſubjects to receive his favours.” . 
On retiring, the king had commanded the three 
4. to ſeparate immediately, and the next 
morning to aſſemble each in its reſpective cham- 
ber. The clergy, with the exception of a few, 
and the nobility, in obedience to the royal in- 
junction, quitted inſtantly the Saloon; but the 
commons ſtill remained, and debated with firm- 
neſs on the meaſures likely to avert the deſtruc- 
tion with which they were menaced from the in- 
trigues of the court; at length the aſſembly broke 
up, after agreeing to the motion of the count de 
Mirabeau, That the perſon of every deputy 
te ſhould be conſidered inviolable. 
Ihe interpoſition of the royal authority was 
not attended with a. effects that had been fondly 
expected 
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expelicd at Verſailles; it is probable, had the 
king's declaration been announced earlier, that 


the commons would ſcarce have ventured to have 


oppoſed chemſelves to their ſovereign's indigna» 
tion; but they had already began to conſider 


themſelves az the repreſentatives of the nation at 


large; they had felt their influence; and they 


were determined to preſerve i it, or to periſh in the 


W-- . 


attempt. | X FO, 1 


Another circumſtance that greatly. diminiſhed 


the effect of the king's declaration was the ab- 


ſence of Monſieur Necker ; thar miniſter was Rill 


the idol of the multitude, and even many of the 
deßuties regarded his experience and abilities as 
abſolutely requiſite to reſtore order to the finances. 
From his abſenting himſelf at fo critical a junc- 


ture, it was concluded that he by no means ap- 
proved the royal declaration ; this ſuppoſition was 
confirmed by his offering at that moment to re- 


ſign ; the populace, who conſidered on his retreat 
the veſſel of the ſtate as deſerted, crowded round 
his houſe, and when aſſured that he was {till to 
remain at the helm, teſtified their joy by accla- 
mations and illuminations. 

Every circumſtance, however trifling, ere to 
agitate and inflame the minds of the people; the 


court and capital about this time began to divide 


; into * Fratzen ; thoſe who adhered to the preten- 
5 1 3 ſiona 
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ſion o the deny and obe -:: were diſtin. 
| guiſhed by the title of ARISTOCRATS ; while thoſe 
who declared themſelves on the popular fide, were 
| deſcribed as Democrats, The angry counte- 
nances of the Pariſians alſo foretold the ſtorm that 
was brooding ; ſeveral priſons: were forced ; the 
debtors and criminals were ſet at liberty; and the 
French guards were loudly called upon by their 
fellow citizens to quit the cauſe of deſpotiſm, 
and to range themſelyes beneath the ſtandard of 
liberty. | | AE : 
| The clouds gathered on eyery fide; ; the weak- 
neſs of the royal councils, the boldneſs of the 
commons, and the enthuſiaſm of the people, "all 
demanded the moſt mature reflection; the court 
of Verſailles no longer inſpired confidence or 
terror; and even could its fortitude have been 
relied on, to eſtabliſh its former aſcendancy, it 
was neceſſary to wade through torrents 'of blood, 
The flames of civil war muſt have been kindled, 
and the ſubject who had fought the battles of | 
deſpotiſm, at beſt, could but have found his re- 
ward in a ſplendid ſlavery, 

The pretenſions of the commons, on the 5 
hand, ſeemed to have paſt the bounds of mode- 
ration; but the road which they had choſen led 
to liberty: It was indeed thorny and rugged; ** 

had been long left unexplored; but the toil of 
N 6 MES the 
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the traveller was cheered by hope ; and his la- 
bour was to be rewarded by the Ow cons 


of human bleſſings; 


To that bleſſing the nobility themſelves were 


not entirely infenfible. From the firſt moment 
that the voice of freedom had been heard, we 
have beheld the duke of Orleans attentive to her 
ſummons: As firſt prince of the blood, his ſitua- 
tion allowed of no increaſe of dignity; his im- 
menſe revenue, perhaps, exceeded that of any 
other ſubject in Europe; to theſe advantages no 
change of government could add; but he was 
conſcious they muſt have been conſiderably di- 
miniſhed by that ſyſtem which * as its 
baſis the equality of mankind. "or 

Yet one reward remained, the 3 of 
his fellow citizens; to merit this he had early 
ſubjected himſelf to the royal diſpleaſure; in the 
beginning of the preſent reign we behold him, 
Vith his father, exiled from the court; his proteſt 
in eighty- eight had been attended with his ba- 
niſhment to Villars Cotterel; on his recall his 
conduct had ſtill been conſiſtent, and he had 
ſupported the demand of the third eſtate to an 
equality of yoices in the ſtates- general with the 
elergy and the nobility; he now, in con- 
cert with about fifty of the nobility, de- 
termined to join the national aſſembly; and en- 
5 5 C Cc 4 deavoured 
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foundations : ; The people were not indifferent to 


this freſh inſtance of his zeal for the public wel- 


fare; ; and they. beſtowed on their illuſtrious cham- 


Pion, the glorious title of Prince of Patriots. WM 


The clergy and nobility who yet remained ſe. 


| parate, had-/ publiſhed their reſolution to adhere 


to the royal declaration of the twenty-third ; but 


whether the influence of the miniſter of the fi- 
nances for a moment prevailed, or the king 


yielded to his natural inſtability and deſire of 

peace, in a letter that his majeſty addreſſed to 
the two privileged orders, after aſſuring them 
how ſenſible he was of their fidelity in accept- 
ing his declaration, he added, That in the preſent 


ſituation of affairs, he could not diſpenſe with 


recommending them to join thoſe, who had re- 


fuſed to accede to the propoſal he had made. 


| This celebrated junction was effected on the 
27th of June, Several of the nobility and the 


higher rank of the clergy, Rill combated againſt 


the deciſions of the aſſembly being determined by 


a majority of voices inſtead of orders; but their 
feeble attempts were -overwhelmed by the num- 


bers of the commons ; ; and a proteſt was the only 


fruit of their long and unſucceſsful oppo; tion. 


Ihe re- union of the different orders had inſpir: 
N . a 1 N c e * 


ed 


g deavoured to put an end to chat ſchiſin aithich 
goa threatened to ſhake. the kingdom to its very 


— 
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ed the people with the moſt lively hopes of tran- 
3 quillity ; ; but thoſe hopes were ſoon blaſted ; the 

influence of the queen and the baron de Breteuil 
ſeemed again to predominate at Verſailles; and the 
ſovereign had ſcarce conſented to the wiſhes of his 
people, before he was perſuaded to repent of the 
conceſſions he had granted. Large bodies of 
troops were directed to march towards Paris; a 
conſiderable camp was formed near the gates of 
the capital; the avenues to Verſailles were guard - 
ed by a formidable artillery; numerous ſentinels 
| were planted round the palace; and the mareſchal 
de Broglio, grown grey in the wars of Germany, 
was ſummoned to command the forces 5 


in the Iſle of Francte. . 


Theſe hoſtile preparations neither cluded et Vis 
gilance of the national aſſembly, nor were beheld 
with indifference by the citizens of Paris. The 
former contented themſelves with addreſſing his ' 
majeſty to withdraw thoſe troops which filled 
with apprehenſions the minds of his. faithful ſub- 
jets ; aſſuring him at the ſame time, that he 
might rely on the loyalty of the national aſſem- 
bly. But the latter, impatient of the controul 
with which they were menaced, had already pro- 
ceeded to acts of violence, and had delivered by 
force ſome ſoldiers of the French guards, who 
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| had binn confined by theiy colonel for military 


offences. ; 
The indiſcretion of the Citizens 107 Patis was 


overlooked and pardoned by Lewis; but to the 
addreſs of the national aſſembly, the ſovereign re- 
plied, that the diſorder of the capital had render- 
ed it neceſſary to aſſemble an armed force in its 


| neighbourhood ; but that the deliberations of the 


national affembly | ſhould ever be regarded as 
free and ſacred ; and if the deputies entertained 


any apprehenſions, they were ar liberty to jours 


to Soiſſons or Noyon. _ . 
The fortitude of the National Af. | 


q TP? fornkly diſdained an alternative, which 
atk fot ever have alienated from them the 


minds of the. capital: The moment was ar- 


rived for the election of a new preſident, in 


the room of monſieur Bailly; a confiderable 
majority of voices were in favour of the duke 


d'Orleans ; but that prince, at the ſame time 
that he expreſſed himſelf ſenſible of the honour, 
with ſentiments of moderation and diffidence, 
declined the offer ; and the GP 'of Vienne 


Vas elected in his place. 


The ſtate of the colonies had e he 


attention of the aſſembly ; that of St. Domingo 


had obtained the right of naming ſix depuries ; 
and * National ö to accelerate the 
— 
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public buſineſs, determined in future to divide 
itſelf into a number of committees. 

The ſcarcity with which France was afflicted | 
became the principal and moſt important ob- 
ject of deliberation ; the capital bore with impa= 
tience the high price of corn, and the murmurs 
of the inhabitants were loud and general: It 
was at this moment, when the greateſt addreſs 
was neceſſary to ſooth their diſcontented minds, 
that the court ventured on a meaſure as un- 
popular as it was impolitic. 

On the eleventh of July, monſieur Necker, 
who had ſo long commanded the confidence of 
the multitude, received the royal orders to quit 
ſuddenly the kingdom. The firſt intelligence of 
his departure filled Paris with conſternation ; | 
he was conſidered as a ſacrifice to the patriotic 
ſentiments he had avowed ; the people regarded 
his exile as the firſt ſtep to the - ſubverſion of 
their freedom ; the exchange was ſhut; the pub- 
lic ſpectacles were ſuſpended; and the crowds that 
aſſembled tumultuouſly in the ſtreets, proclaimed 
by their countenances their grief and indigna- 
tion. Their fury at laſt blazed out with open vi- 
olence; the bells were ſounded on every ſide as 
ſignals ſor the citizens to arm: The licentiouſ- 
neſs of the rabble, who, during the night, had 
IIS ſeveral houſes, ſeemed to authorize this 

meaſure. 
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meaſure. The city, to bellen the election of 
deputies, had been divided into ſixty diſtricts; 
and the electors, on the firſt alarm, repaired to 
their reſpective departments; they were claſſed 
into different regiments, they aſſumed a cockade 
of various colours, which was dignified with the 
title of National ; while the court, whoſe verſati- 
lity had provoked the inſurrection, ſeemed loſt 
in aſtoniſhment at its progreſs. 5 
The national aſſembly were no aher informed | 
of the diſorders which raged through the capi- 
tal, than they diſpatched a numerous deputation 
to the king, to repreſent their concern, and | 
the dangers which threatened the- ſtate, The fi 4% 
vourites who had deſpiſed in a moment of trans 
quillity the rage of the populace, now trembled 
for their perſonal ſaſety; the anſwer from the 
| throne was conceived in terms the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory; the king - aſſured the deputies that he would 
withdraw the regular troops from the environs 
of the capital; that he deſired his intentions 
might be made known to the Pariſians; and 
that, to maintain the public der, he permitted 
the citizens to form themſelves into military 
bodies, while he'himfſelf walt the proper ; 
officers to command. them: - 1; 5 | 
But before Paris could be Acre of 1721 g- 


7 yourable | intentions * her overtign,. her ſtreets 
| had 
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had already been ſtained with civil blood the 
regiment of Royal Allemand, commanded by the 
prince de Lambeſc, had been ſtationed in the 

gardens of the Thuilleries; but the colonel, ap- 
prehenſive that the increaſing numbers of the. 
people might preclude his retreat, gave order 
to his ſoldiers to force their way through the 
erowd; in this attempt, the prince is reported 

to have wounded himſelf an unarmed citizen. 
This unfortunate incident awakened again the 
fury of the people; the regiment of Royal A lle- 
mand was attacked by every weapon that. inſtant 
rage- could ſupply. The. French guards ranged 
themſelves on the ſide of the populace; and it 


pas not without ſome loſs that the prince de 


Lambeſc ſecured the retreat of his regiment. 
The croud, elated by ſucceſs, precipitated _ 
themſelves on the hotel of invalids; they there 
poſſeſſed themſelves of thirty thouſand fuſils ; 
while the guards, that might have defended this | 
important charge, waited in vain the orders of 
monſieur de Bezenyal, the general of the Swiſs. 
troops, and were tame ſpectators of the inſult. - 
Each attempt confirmed the courage of the po- 
pulace; armed with the trophies of their new 
victory, they. now preſſed forward to the 
Baſtile, and with loud cries devoted to de- 
ſtruction that celebrated fortreſs of deſpotiſm. 


ww 
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The maſſy walls of the Baſtile, with the wide 
and deep ditch that ſurrounded them, might 
have defied the frantic valour of the inſurgents, 
had they been confided to any other perſon 
than the marquis de Launay. But the conduct 
of that officer was equally fatal to his life and 
reputation; he rejected the demand of the peo- 
ple to remove the artillery from the ramparts ; 
yet he neglected to raiſe the draw-bridge, and 
ſuffered a crowd to place themſelves upon it : 
On theſe unhappy people, who peaceably awaited 
the effect of a parley which he held, he ſuddenly 
fired; ſeveral were the victims of this guilty 
raſhneſs; but the populace inſtead of being inti- 
midated, were only irritated by the fate of their 
companions; they preſſed forwards in thouſands 
to avenge them ; in vain did the wretched 
governor propoſe ' terms of capitulation ; their 
fury was deaf to every entreaty, and ſuperior to 
every obſtacle: Reſiſtance was in vain; each a- 
venue was forced; monſieur de Launay, a pri- 
ſoner, loaded with infults, was dragged to the 
place of public execution; and his head ſevered 
from his body, was carried in triumph through 
—_—_—_—_ Ec 1 
| Monſieur de Loſme Salbrai, the major of the 
Baſtile, whoſe blameleſs life had been paſſed in 
alleviating the ſufferings of his priſoners, with ſe- 
e Vera 
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veral other officers of inferior note, were the 
victims to the miſconduct of the governor, and 
the undiſcerning rage of the people; once hav- 
ing taſted of blood, the multitude became inſa- 
tiate; and the guilty day was marked by the de- 
ſtruction of monſieur Desfleſſelles, prevot de 
Marchands: The refuſal of that officer to deli- 
ver the arms entruſted to him to the inſurgents, 
and a rumour that he had excited the unfor- 
tunate Launay to reſiſtance, proved fatal to his, 
life; and he was torn to pieces by the barbar- 
ous madneſs of the ſanguinary populace. _ 

If the. ſtate of the capital was deplorable,. 
that of the army was ſcarce leſs critical; the 
example of the French guards had pervaded 
the camp ; the ſoldiers openly declared their 
reſolution not to arm againſt their fellow-citi- 
zens ; the defection became. general; and the 
mareſchal de Broglio, was reluctantly compelled. / 
to inform the king, that his majeſty muſt no 
longer place any dependence on the army that 
he had been appointed to command. 
The deputies, who had been diſpatched Gn 
the national aſſembly to reſtore order to the 
capital, had been vitneſſes to the late ſangui- 
nary ſcenes of commotion ; they now returned to 
inform that Aſſembly, that the voice of the na- 


tion at large demanded the recall of monſieur : 


Necke 
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Necker, as 4 GS of he Gated of the contt ; 


and a ſecond deputation was appointed to repre- 


ſent to his majeſty, the dangers 9999 On every 


moment was pregnant. 
The flattering proſpect which the coutfiers 


had placed before the eyes of the king, Was 


now vaniſhed from his ſight : The dream, that 
the royal authority would have inſpired inſtant 
and implicit ſubmiſſion, was no more; a people 
without government, an army without obedience, 
the provinces diſcontented, and the capital in 
revolt, formed a picture hideouſly alarming. No- 
thing rẽmained but to ſooth the minds of the 
people by compliance; the camp, which had 
ſpread the fatal alarm throughout Paris, was in- 


ſtantly broken up; the different regiments were 


diſmiſſed to the diſtant quarters they had before 
occupied; the new miniſters, who had ſcarce 


yet entered upon their employments, were re- 


moved; and numerous couriers were diſpatched 
after monſieur Necker, to ſolicit his return. The 


letter from his majeſty. to that ſtateſman, ex- 


preſſed his regret at yielding to the miſrepreſen- 
tations of his enemies ; 'it invited him once more 
to ſhare his confidence, from which he never 
again ſhould be excluded; and expreſſed his 
hope, that he would -comply with the wiſhes of 


his ſovereign and fellow citizens. 
5 T he 
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The royal letter to monſieur Necker was ac- 

/ companied by the following from the national aſ- 
ſembly : The national aſſembly has already, 
Sir, declared by a ſolemn act, that you carried 
« with you their eſteem and regret z this honour- 

« able teſtimony has been ſent to you on their 


* part, and you muſt have received it. This 


© morning they had come to a reſolution to ad- 


« dreſs the king, requeſting your return; this was 


ec the reſult of their own wiſhes, united to thoſe 
te of the capital, which loudly demands you. 

« The king has deigned to anticipate our de - 
te fire, and has announced to us your recal; gra- 
« titude immediately impelled us to wait on his 
© majeſty, who has given a freſn token of his con- 
« fidence, by charging us to ſend you this letter. 


« The national aſſembly, Sir, preſs you to yield 
« to the deſires of his majeſty ; your virtues and 


« your talents cannot receive a more glorious or 
« a more flattering incitement. This will juſtify 
© our confidence; you will not prefer your own 
© repoſe to that of the public; you will not de- 
ee cline to aid the beneficent intentions of his ma- 
* jeſty in favour of his people. Every moment 
_ © is precious; the 1 its king, its N 
te tatives await you.“ 5 
While the royal couriers, with theſe flattering 
marks of approbation, were purſuing the flying 
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ſteps of monſieur Necker, the forcreign himſelf 
was occupied in endeavouring to eftabliſh har- 
mony again in the capital. For this purpoſe his 
preſence at Paris was deemed neceſſary, and he 
entered that city amidſt the acclamations of its in- 
habitants ; he was met by monſieur Bailly, who 
during the late diforders had been choſen mayor 
of Paris, and -whoſe election the king had been 
Pleaſed to confirm; that officer preſented to his 
majeſty the keys of the capital, addreſſing him at 
the ſame time in the following memotable words: 
«© Theſe, Sire, are the fame keys which were pre- 
« ſeated to Henry the Fourth; he came to con- 
cc quer his people; this oy it is the _ who 
e rezconquer their king.” 
Whatever might be the ſecret mortification of 
the ſovereign. at this fingular harangue, his whole 
conduct was ſuch as could not but challenge the 
applauſe of the moſt zealous champions of patri- 
otiſm. The marquis de la Fayette, whoſe en- 
chuſiaſtic ardour had impelled him to croſs the 
Atlantic, and to fight beneath the banners of 
America, was now ſelected by his countrymen to 
command the militia they had newly formed; and 
the choice of the Pariſians was ſanctioned by tlie 
CON approbation of his majeſty ; who preſented a new - 
inſtance of compliance with the wiſhes of the mul- 
= rirude, by ſhewing himſelf at the windows of the 
— Hotel de Ville with the national cockade. 
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After theſe repeated conceſſions, the king 
was permitted to return once more to Verſailles, 
but the calm that his preſence had diffuſed 
throughout the capital was deceitful and of ſhort 
duration; the minds of the people ſtill remained 
agitated ; diſtruſt and cruelty {till characteriſed the 
multitude; and the ſlighteſt ſuſpicions were ſuffi- 
cient in their eyes to ſanction the moſt barbarous 
exccutions. Each day beheld ſome new facrifice 
to their ſanguinary caprice ; but the ſuperior ſi- 
tuations of meſſieurs Foulon and Berthier, have 
diſtinguiſhed their fate from not leſs innocent, 
though leſs conſpicuous, victims of popular fury. 
The unfortunate monſieur de Foulon, on the 
diſmiſſal of monſieur Necker, had been named to 
a poſt in the new adminiſtration; though in con- 
junction with his colleagues he had retired from 
office on the recall of that ſtateſman, yet his re- 
treat ſerved not to extinguiſh the hatred of the 
Pariſians; his diſpoſition, naturally ſevere and 
uncomplying, probably encreaſed the general diſ- 
like; and an expreſſion that public rumour had . 
once attributed to him, * that hay was food good 
© enough for the common people,” inflamed the 
murmurs of diſcontent into open menaces .of de- 
ſtruction. Senſible of the ſtorm that threatened 
him he had retired into the country, 7 hoped 
| . 5 
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in diſguiſe and privacy to await the return of ge- 
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neral tranquillity. But it was the misfortune of 
this gentleman to be equally obnoxious to his te- 


nants and the Pariſians; by the foriner his place 


of retreat was diſcovered to the latter; ; he was 


| dragged in bloody triumph to the capital; judges 


were appointed to try him; but the impatience 
of the multitude could ill brook the forms of juſ- 
tice; he was forced from the guards ; ; the cord of 
a lanthorn ſuppli:d the inſtrument 4B execution; 
his body was dragged through the kennels ; and 
his head, with the mouth filled with hay, was car- 
ried through the ſtreets to the eternal diſgrace of 
the capital. 

Monſieur de Berehier, the 1 ths of Mon- 
ſieur de Foulon, though more amiable in his cha- 
racter, was ſcarce leſs cylpable in the eyes of the 
people. An idle rumour prevailed that he had 
furniſhed the troops lately encamped in the en- 
virons of Paris with a conſiderable quantity of 
ammunition ; he was alſo accuſed with not only 
having monopolized great quantities of corn, but 
alſo with having deftroyed the growing harveſt, to 
enhance the price. of the grain in his poſſeſſion. 
Though his fate was longer deferred, he had rea- 
ſon to regret the more ſpeedy death of his father- 
in-law. The head of the unfortunate F oulon was 


thruſt into his carriage, and he was compelled 


by. 
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by the enraged populace to ſalute it. This pain- 
ful compliance ferved only to procraſtinate the 
hour of his deſtruction ; the populace were deaf 
to every ſolicitation, and the laſt moments of his 
life were embittered by We inſult, and tor- 
ture. 

By the fate of meſſieurs Ponies and Berthier, 
meſſieurs Bailly and de la Fayette were taught, 
that it is more eaſy to attain to the dignity, than 
to exerciſe the authority of office, The former, 
from a peaceful academician, was transferred to a 
high political ſituation, and inveſted with the new 
title of mayor of Paris; and the ambition of the 
latter, which had early precipitated him amidſt 
the ſtorms of civil commotion, had been gratified 
with the title of Commander of the Militia. Both 
had ſtrenuouſly exerted themſelves in favour of 
the late unhappy victims; but the crowd were 
equally deaf to their intreaties and remonſtrances 5 / 
and they were now taught, though too late, how 
much more eaſy it is to excite than to appeaſe the 
multitude. 

The flight of more illuſtrious N pro- 
bably only preſerved them from the fury of the 
people. The count d'Artois and the prince of 
Conde were avowedly attached to the ancient go- 
vernment; the former, it was ſuppoſed, had influ- 
erced the diſmiſſal of monſieur Necker, and had 
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adviſed his royal brother to the moſt 1 mea- 
ſures in defence of his authority; the marechal 
duc de Broglio had braved the reſentment of the 
Pariſians by accepting the command of the army 
which had been lately encamped at their gates; 
and the family of Polignac, in partaking the fa- 
vours of the queen, more than partook of the 
odium which at preſent purſued that princeſs, 
Theſe had all found their ſafety in a precipitate 
flight; and had quitted a kingdom where their 
ſentiments had rendered them- eminently ob- 
noxious, and where the regard of their ſovereign 
could no longer afford them protection. * 

The ſituation of that ſovereign was dreary and 
forlorn; a gloomy ſilence reigned through his 
palace of Verſailles; his courtiers and favourites 
had been torn from his ſide; his brother was dri- 
ven into exile; his capital was polluted with the 
blood of his ſubjects; that loyalty, ſo long the 
characteriſtic of his people, was ed, that 
fidelity, ſo long the prominent feature of his 
troops, was no more; and ſome painful ſenſa- 
tions muſt have accompanied the letter which he 
addrefſed to the marquis de la Fayette, and- by 
which even the French guards were permitted to 
enter into the national militia, and at the ſame 
time to receive their former pay. | 


The influence of the national aſſembly had riſen 
in 
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in proportion to the diminution of the royal au- 
thority ; yet that body could nat behold the late 
frantic and bloody exceſſes of the capital without 
ſecret anguiſh and horror. A populace enamour- 
ed of cruelty, inſatiate of blood; abandoned to 
licentious caprice, deaf to entreaty, and impatient 
of authority; the ſcourge of deſpotiſm wreſted 


from the hand that had held it, but that of anar- on Bits 


chy impending over their heads. 

Yer amidft every danger their conſtancy never 
| forſook them; the archbiſhop of Vienne had con- 
ducted himſelf through his ſtormy preſidency 
with firmneſs and ability; and in his place the 
duke of Liancourt, who had been early diſtin- 
guiſhed by his patriotic zeal. was raiſed to the va- 
cant dignity. To appeaſe the capital, corn was 
brought from the moſt diſtant parts of the king- 
dom, and agents were diſpatched to every court 
in Europe to ſolicit ſupplies. The minds of the 
citizens were aſſuaged by the hopes of returning 
plenty; and the affections of the ſoldiers were 

confirmed by the decree which aboliſhed corporal 
puniſhment; a ſyſtem of diſcipline which had 
been received in the armies of France with uni- 


verſal deteſtation. 
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Chapter the Forty- Ninth. 


DISTURBANCES IN THE PROVINCES — DEVASTATIONS or 
THE PEOPLE — MONSIEUR NECKER IS INFORMED AT 
BASLE OF THE REVOLUTION — HIS ANSWER TO THE 
KING, AND THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY — SETS OUT FOR 
PARIS — ATTEMPTS TO PROCURE THE RELEASE OF THE 
BARON DE BESENVAL — HIS RECEPTION' AT PARIS 
"RECOMMENDS A GENERAL AMNESTY — GENERAL AM- 
NESTY DECREED BY THE ELECTORS— REVOKED# 

THE DISTRICTS — RESIGNATION OF THE ELECTORS — 
INSURRECTION AT SAINT DENYS — AT CAEN IN NOR- 
MANDY MURDER OF THE MARQUIS DE BELZUNCE— 
COMMOTIONS AT- STR ASBOURG — AT BREST = CRU- 
ELTIES OF THE PEOPLE — MONSJEUR CHAPPELIER CHO- 
SEN PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY — DE. 
BATES ON THE DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
— ARRET ON THE LATE DISTURBANCES — CELEBRATED 
MOTIONS OF THE VISCOUNT NOAILLES— ABOLITION 
OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM — NEW REGULATIONS OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY — GENERAL ENTHUSIASM 
THROUGHOUT THE CITIES AND PROVINCES OF FRANCE, 


T H E tempeſt which agitated the capital ſwept 
in its ccurſe the moſt diſtant provinces; the ex- 
ample of Paris and Verſailles prevailed through- 


| out; ; 0 98 cockade was univerſally diſ- 
played; 
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played; and from the frontiers of the Mediter- 
ranean ſea to the Alps, from the Pyrenees to the 
ocean, the defection was general. 

Two millions of peaſants in arms feverdly 
avenged the injuries they had formerly endured; 
with ſavage joy they directed the flames of de- 
ſtruction againſt the ſeats of their religion and 
nobility. The rich edifices of the church, the 
lofty caſtles of the nobles were confounded in one 
general ruin ; the archives of the great, the titles 
of ancient poſſeſſions, were in a moment de- 
ſtroyed; thoſe owners deemed themſelves happy 
who could eſcape by a precipitate flight; while 
thoſe who were more tardy or leſs fortunate, fre- 
quently were expoſed to the moſt barbarous and 
lingering deaths. Some imperfect eſtimation may 
be formed of the general devaſtation, ſince in the 
province of Burgundy alone, thirty- two ſeats of 
the nobility were levelled to the ground; while 
in Brittany, and Normandy, the ravages of the 
inſurgents were. ſtill more conſiderable. 

The departure of Monſieur Necker had blown 
the embers of diſcontent into open flame, but 
his return it was ſtill hoped would extinguiſh the 
conflagration. That gentleman had directed his 
haſty ſteps from Bruxelles toward his native coun- 
try of Geneva; at Baſle he was informed of the 


arrival of the Dutcheſs of Polignac, who was 
flying 


1 
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flying from the bloody reſentment of the inſur- 
gents ; from her he firſt learnt the events which 
had immediately taken place on his departure; 
the inſurrection of the capital, the defection of : 
the troops, and the preſent intentions of the ſo- | 
vereign ; under theſe circumſtances he determined 
to remain at Baſle, and await the orders of the 
king. es M4 

heſe ſoon 1 . by the letter 


ol the national aſſembly: To the firſt he replied 


with every expreſfion of gratitude, and every aſ- 
furance of attachment; to the laſt he anſwered, by 
declaring, that though it had long been his wiſh, 
at this late period of his life, no further, to have 
intereſted himſelf in the fate of France, than by 
fervent prayers for her proſperity, yet .on receiv- 
ing the letter of the national aſſembly, he thought 
it his duty to preſent to them his reſpectful ac- 
knowledgments in perſon ; and to prove to the 
| king and the nation, that nothing could relax that 

zeal which had ever been the leading * of 
his life. 

In conformity with theſe declarations Monſicur 7 
Necker quitred Baſle, and preſſed forwards to 
Verſailles z* on his route at Villenau, he found 
the Baron de Beſenval, late .general of the Swiſs 
troops, and who was. trayelling towards Swiſſer- 
land with- a royal paſſport, arreſted by the militia 

a En 0 
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of the towr, Qn this occaſion monſieur Necker 
endeavoured to avail himſelf of his own popula- 
rity, and the temporary enthuſiaſm of the people, 
by attempting to Procure the releaſe of that gen- 
tleman; but it was in vain that he urged his own 
reſponſibility for the liberty of the Baron, and 
acknowledged the obligation that would be con- 
ferred; the militia were deaf to his ſolicitations, 
and notwithſtanding his remonſtrances, deter- 
mined to retain their captive. 
Whateyer mortification monſieur Necker might 


haye endured by the refuſal of the militia of Vil- 


lenau, was immediately effaced by his reception 
at the capital. His entry there was regarded as 
a public triumph; at immenſe concourſe of peo» 
ple preſſed to meet him, a numerous guard 
conducted him with military honours through the 
city ; the air reſounded with acclamations of 
2 Long live the Nation ! Long live Necker!“ 
Every houſe was illuminated; but it could not 
eſcape the obſcrvation of the ſpectator, that the 
ſtreet of Vivienne, the chief reſidence of bank- 
ers and ſpeculators who had enriched themſelves 
by the loans of the miniſter, was the moſt ſplen- 
did in diſtinguiſhing its zeal, 
Though the humanity of monſieur Necker 
had failed in extricating the Baron de Beſenval 
at Villenau, he could not but fatter himſelf, that 


his 
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his Stictoirions would have been attended with 
better ſucceſs in the capital. He had been followed 
by the plaudits of the citizens; he had been load- 
ed with the panegyrics of the national aſſembly ; 
and when he preſented himſelf at the hall of the 
electors, he ſeized the favourable moment, and 
urged the propriety of a general amneſty. = 
. This requeſt was ſeconded by the eloquence 
of the Count de Clermont Tonnerre; and a de- 
cree was immediately drawn up and ſigned by 
the electors, importing, that at the interceſſion 8 
of monſieur Necker, and to render memorable 
the day that had reſtored that miniſter to France, 
the aſſembly, in the name of the citizens of the 
capital, pardoned all its enemies proſcribed all acts 
of violence in oppoſition to the preſent decree, 
and confidered thoſe only as enemies of the na- 
tion, who ſhould hereafter interrupt by any ex- 
ceſſes the public tranquillity. ee 
I! he ſatisfaction of monſieur Necker at this 
deciſion was but of ſhort duration ; and to ex- 
plain the revocation of a decree ſo conſiſtent with 
true policy, and ſo honourable to humanity, it 
is neceſſary to aſcend to circumſtances which 
marked the firſt ſteps of the revolution, : 
To facilitate the nomination of deputies, on 
firſt convening the ſtates- general, Paris had been 
divided into * diſtricts; theſe diſtricts had 
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appointed a certain number of electors, as they 
were termed, whoſe voices were finally to decide 
the choice of the deputies. But the electors, 
though certainly compoſing no legal body, con- 
fined not their cares to that ſingle object; they 
demanded an apartment of the Hotel de Ville to 
_ aſſemble in; and the eſſential ſervices they had 
rendered in contributing towards ſupplying Paris 
with proviſions, for ſome time endeared them to 
the citizens. | 
But the firſt moments of rranſport were ſcarce 

over, when the inhabitants in general began to 
regard the electors with ſuſpicion and diſtruſt ; a 
rumour that this aſſembly propoſed to render it- 
ſelf perpetual, increaſed the public jealouſy and 
diſlike ; and in lieu of this illegal maſs, it was 
determined that each diftri& ſhould appoint two 
deputies, who ſhould occupy themſelves in tracing 
a plan for the municipality, and in providing the 
ſubſiſtence of the capital, 

It was theſe hundred and twenty deputies, who 
had proclaimed again Monſicur Bailly, mayor, 
and the Marquis de la Fayette, commander gene- 
ral of the militia, of Paris; theſe two civil and 
military chiefs had hitherto held their ſituation 
rather by the acclamations than the ſuffrages of 
their fellow-citizens: They now addreſſed a cir- 
cular letter to all the diſtricts, in which they in- 

| vited 
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vited them to approve their nomination ; and hav- 
ing received a ſolemn confirmation of the choice 
of the depuries, they took the neceſſary oaths, 
But the appointment of the deputies, though | 
it controuled, did not diſſolve the general af- 
ſembly of the electors; the former had pre- 
ſented themſelves before the latter; and after 
thabking them for their zeal, and inviting them 
to concur in mutual efforts for the public be- 
nefit, they had even confirmed the ſeveral com- 
mittees for the ſubſiſtence of the city, and the 
regulation of the police, contenting themſelves 
wich adding four of the new deputies to each 


- committee. 


It muſt be allowed! on 4112 occaſion, that the 
general aſſembly of the electors conducted them- 
ſelves with great moderation; they declared they 
were ready to deſiſt from the exerciſe of all 
authority, as foon as a majority of the diſtricts 
ſhould command, and as the new deputies 
could take charge of the public affairs; and 
they added, that if they did not immediately 
ſuſpend their meetings, it was that the deputies 
themſelves had entreated them to continue their 
labours, ſo neceſſary to the general good. 
Feet this declaration was far from recovering 
the public opinion; and their ſteps were ſtill 
attended by jealouſy: It was at the moment 

when 
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when Kae were thus delicately ſituated, that 
monlieur Necker arrived at Paris; and in ſo- 
liciting the pardon of the baron de Beſenval, 
and a general amneſty, unfortunately addreſſed 
himſelf to the general aſſembly of the electors. 

We have already related the compliance of 
that afſembly with his wiſhes ; but no ſooner? 
was their concurrence made known than the 
diſtricts took fire at their preſumption, © What,” 
exclaimed the people, at the moment 
that the National Aſſembly prepares to appoint 
a committee, to enquire out thoſe whoſe trea- 
ſonable praftices have been levelled at the 
nation; at the moment that it has promiſed to 
eſtabliſh a tribunal to puniſh thoſe traitors to 
the people, does an aſſembly without power, 
without title, without character, dare to pro- 
nounce an amneſty, a general pardon ? The e- 
lectors pardon ! Then alſo they have the right to 
puniſh ; but who has inſtituted them judges of 
the enemies of the ſtate? Who has given them 
power to annul the decree of the national al- 
ſembly 2” 

Even the reputation of monſieur Necker did 
not entirely eſcape that odium which attended 
the late decree of the electors : It was inſinu- 
ated, that he had facrificed the public cauſe to 
his own * intereſts; and in ſereening the 

baron 
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baron de Beſenval, from N puniſh⸗ 
ment, it was aſſerted that he had purchaſed 
the ſupport of a powerful party: We ſhall 
« ſoon,” ſaid they, *© behold the Conſpirators 
« againſt the ſtate triumphant again at the 


« court; braving the indignation of an injured = 


*: nation, and exerciſing their vengeance on the 
ce champ'ons of freedom. 

Such were the rumours circulated with induſ- 
try, and received with facility ; and while the 
capital blazed with illuminations for the return 
of its favourite miniſter, his firſt, and perhaps 
his moſt ſalutary counſel, was accompanied by 
every mark of public diſapprobation. 
The deputies of the diſtricts had joined in 

condemning the arret of the electors in the moſt 
pointed terms; they commanded the baren de 
Beſenval ſtill to be detained a priſoner ; or if 
already releaſed, they authorized the different 
municipalities to exert the utmoſt diligence in 
again ſecuring him, and keeping him in con- 
finement, till they ſhould receive - nie in- 
ſtructions. 

The fortitude of the Ai was not t proof 
againſt the clamour that purſued them. By a ſe- 
cond decree they endeavoured to explain away the 
firſt; and aſſerted that their indulgence extended 

no further than to ſecure the accuſed from in- 
| . „ 
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ſtant and irregular execution; but was by no 
means to be conſtrued into an intention of 
ſcreening the guilty from that | puniſhment 
which legal and - deliberate juſtice might think 
proper to inflict on their crimes, After hav- 
ing thus attempted, by this degrading retrac- 
tion, to efface the impreſſion occaſioned by 
their haſty but humane arret, they renounced 
all functions with which, during the public exi- 
gency, they had been charged; and reſigned their 
powers into the hands of the en of the. 
neee | | 
In conſequence of this ts monſieur 
de Bezenval, whoſe opportune abſence had pre- 
ſented to pillage without reſiſtance the hotel of 
invalids, and had furniſhed the fury of the peo- 
ple with - thoſe arms which they afterwards 
turned ſo ſucceſsfully againſt. the Baſtile, was 
_ conveyed a priſoner. to Brie-Comte-Robert ; 
and was expoſed” from popular caprice to a 
trial, which his negligence might with more 
propriety perhaps have ſubjected him to, from 
the reſentment of his ſovereign. 15 
Monſieur Necker could not entirely conceal 
his chagrin at the mortifying diſappointment” he 
had encountered; ** My. happineſs has been of 
« ſhort duration, was his conciſe but pathetic 
expreſſion, in a letter addreſfed to the late e- 
ok. ul., e e lectors. 
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leftors. Thar hope in which he had ſo lately 


dreſſed himſelf, was now - vaniſhed; and he per- 
ceived too late, that though his name might 


be ſuceeſsfully uſed to the deſtruction of his 


fellow- citizens, his influence was of ſmall Extent 
when exerted to fave them. | 
His retreat had excited a general infarrec- 
tion, but his return was far from inſpiring an 
univerſal calm. That ſcarcity, which had re- 
ſulted from the ſterility of the laſt autumn, 
was ſtill ſeverely felt; and if not immediately 
the ſource, furniſhed a frequent pretext for po- 
pular inſurrection. At St. Denys, the inhabi- 
tants ſurrounded the houſe of the Sieur Cha- 
tel, lieutenant to the mayor, and with loud me- 
naces, compelled him to lower the price of 
bread to 2 penny in the pound. Even this 
conceſſion did not ſatisfy the multitude ; their 
ſecret murmurs broke out into open rage; 
headed. by three ſoldiers . of the regiment of 


1 Provence, they forced the houſe of the unhappy 


object of their fury; for a moment, monſieur 
| Chatel deferred his fate by eſcaping to a neigh- 
douring ſteeple; but the place of his retreat 
was unfortunately diſcovered; he was dragged 
forth, and ſacrificed to the popular madneſs 
with circumſtances. too "RNs to be re- 
+ pag 
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The city of Caen, in Normandy, was deſti- 
ned to partake the fatal effects of civil com- 
motion, and to behold her ſtreets polluted with 
blood: Her citizens, on the firſt turbulent move- 
ments of Paris, had followed the example of 
the capital; they had aſſumed the national 
cockade; they had ſeized the citadel ; poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the arms ; forced the ſtate priſons ; 
and releaſed thoſe criminals which the govern- 
ment had confined for carrying on 2 contra- 
band trade. The municipality yielded to 2 
ſtorm which they were incapable of oppoling 
with ſucceſs; to ſooth the minds of the inha- 
bitants, the price of bread was diminiſhed ; a 
militia was eſtabliſhed ; and order * once 
more reſtored. e 7 a 
But a new incident ſerved to revive chat diſ- 
content, which was rather concealed than extin- 
guiſned. Some ſoldiers of the regiment of Ar- 
tois, then in garriſon at Rennes, happened to 
appear in the ſtreets of Caen, adorned with me- 
dals, the recompenſe of ſervices which they had 
rendered to the patriotic party; between theſe 
ſoldiers and ſome dragoons of the regiment of 
Bourbon, a quarrel aroſe, in which the former 
were oppreſſed by the numbers of the latter, 
and their medals were wreſted from them. 
The quite filled the city with their com- 
5 | plaints 
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plaints ; ; they accuſed the marquis de Belzunce, 
major of the regiment of Bourbon, to have ex- 
cited his ſoldiers by the promiſe of pecuniary 
recompence to this outrage. The citizens ſided 
with the ſoldiers of Artois; the bells ſounded 
the alarm; the peaſants haſtened from the 
neighbouring villages; and the quarters of the 
regiment of Bourbon vere inveſted by above 
twenty thouſand men, provided with cannon. 
The municipality of the city, equally deſirous 
with the officers of the regiment of Bourbon to pre- 
vent the effuſion of blood, entered into a parley; 
the marquis de Belzunce proteſted his innocence, 
and offered to appear before the Hotel de Ville, and 
give convincing proofs of his aſſertions: His regi- 
ment demanded hoſtages for his ſecurity; theſe 
were delivered; and the major, conſcious of his in- 
tegrity, ſurrendered himſelf with an undaunted coun- 
-tenance: He was ſurrounded by the militia, and 
conducted to, the citadel as the place of greateſt 
; fafety. Soon after, the marquis of Harcourt, who 
was governor of the province of Normandy, ſent 
orders to the regiment of Bourbon to quit Caen, 
in hopes that its departure would quiet the minds 
of the inhabitants: Tranquillity indeed ſeemed 
already eſtabliſhed; and ſuch was the confidence 
of the regiment of Bourbon 1 in the citizens, that 
"3 they volunatly reſtored the . they had re- 
| ceived, 
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ceived. But they had ſcarce marched out of the 
city, than they had reaſon to repent their miſ- 
placed generoſity ; the croud once more roſe in, 
arms, pierced the feeble national guard, burſt o- 
pen the gates of the citadel, dragged the helpleſs 
marquis de Belzunce from his aſylum; and after 
putting an end to his life, ſubjected his n 
to a thouſand unworthy inſults. 
Straſbourg was the theatre of ſcenes more fan- | 
guinary : That city, in uniting herſelf to France, 
had preſerved her ancient cuſtoms and form of go- 
vernment, which in a great meaſure reſembled thoſe 
of the other imperial cities of Germany, But that 
conſtitution, which in the beginning had been 
a pure democracy, had inſenſibly been converted 
into an ariſtocracy; and the citizens, reſtrained by 
a numerous garriſon, could only vent their com- 
plaints in ineffectual murmurs. 
The election of deputies to the F ] 
| rern the hopes of the citizens in general, and 
depreſſed thoſe of the magiſtrates of Straſbourg, 
who trembled for the powers they had uſurped. 
But the meaſures of the ſtates-general were at firſt 
tardy and indeciſive; and we have already noticed 
the embarraſſments that occupied their early 
moments; yet the inſtant that the ſtates had 
aſſumed the title of the national aſſembly, the 
acclamations of the citizens of Straſbourg were 
. Ee 3 mingled 
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mingled with the moſt menacing appearances ; | 
and the magiſtrates, to allay the immediate diſ- 
content, held forth the moſt flattering promiſes. 
No ſooner did the latter fondly imagine the 
hour of danger was paſt, than theſe promiſes. 
were evaded or retracted. The inhabitants, en- 
raged at their breach of faith, flew to arms; 
they ſurrounded the Hotel de Ville in thou- 
ſands; the rabble, impatient of pillage, ſeized 
the favourable inſtant ; they poured | from their 
dark retreat, intermixed with the citizens, and 
urged that attack, from which the entreaties of 
the commander of the garriſon. would probably 
have diſſuaded the more reſpectable claſs. Lad- 
ders were inſtantly procured ; ſix or ſeven hun- 
dred men mounted with that. alacrity which the 
hopes of rapine inſpire; the doors and windows 


Vwere forced by the aſſailants; and the crowd dif- 


perſed themſelves through the apartments of the 
Hotel de Ville. 
The trembling magiſtrates eſcaped indeed their 
fury by ſecret avenues which were unknown to 
the inſurgents; but the cheſts of the city treaſure 
were broke open: The fund far the ſupport of 
the orphans was ſeized and divided; the furniture 
was deſtroyed; and the thoughtleſs crowd, ex- 
ploring the cellars which were filled with the 
 Choiceſt wines, gave a looſe to intoxication, and 
l | were 
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were in ſeveral. inſtances the victims of their own ' 


excels, | 
The diſorder now became 3 the ſediti- 


ous multitude threatened to ſet fire to the city in 
ſeyeral places; and the officers of. the garriſon, 
who had conducted themſelves throughout with 
the greateſt forbearance and moderation, now or- 
dered the troops under arms, Strong detach- 
ments were appointed to the arſenals, the maga- 
zines, the treaſury, and the priſons ; ſentinels 
were placed before the doors of the magiſtrates 
for their protection: But the ſame diſpoſition pre- 
yailed, to prevent the effuſion of blood; and the 
injunctions of the officers to their ſoldiers, were, 
to form a barrier with their ranks before their ſe- 
yeral poſts, and to make uſe of their arms only | 
in their perſonal defence, 
The inſurgents were leſs awed by the appears | 
ance of the military, than they were encouraged - 
by their inactivity ; ſeveral houſes were ſacked, 
and others were threatened with the flames, Ir 
was at length determined to employ force, as the 
only means of preſerving the city from general 
deſtruction; the diſorderly multitude were forced 
to yield to the charge of the regulars ; ſeveral 
were: dangerouſly wounded, a greater number 
were ſecured; Of the latter, one wha had been 
1 e moſt 


f 
1 n 
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moſt active was inſtantly executed, and two more 
were condemned to the gallies. | 
The Municipality, grateful - for the ae 
which the troops had rendered, had ordered them 
a pecuniary gratification; this had been expend- 
ed at the tavern; but no ſooner were the ſoldiers 
heated with wine than they plunged into exceſſes 
ſtill more fatal than thoſe which they had re- 
| ſtrained: They ſeized their arms, and deſpiſing 
the voice of their officers, diſperſed themſelves 
through the trembling city; pillaged the houles, 
forced open the ſtate. priſons,” and compelled the 
regiments of Alſace and Darmſtadt, who had hi- 
therto preſerved their 1 to EO their 
guilty orgies. © 
- | Satiate at length of plunder, and oppreticd 
with liquor, they at laſt ſuffered themſclves to be 
conducted by their - officers to their quarters: 
Shame the next morning extorted ſome marks of 
compunction, and a promiſe of future ſubmiſ- 
ſion; and the prudent precautions of monſieur de 
* Rochambeau, governor of the province, contri- 
buted to reſtore the long - loſt En of 
Straſbourg. | 5 
At the other extremities of the 8 the 
greateſt diſſentions prevailed between the garriſon 
and the citizens of Breſt. Two thouſand of the 
inhabitants of N antes, completely armed, had 
marched 
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marched to ſupport, the cauſe of the latter; and 
the moſt fatal conſequences were only averted by 
the interpoſition and conceſſions of the municipa- 
lity: The citizens, however, perſiſted in preſent- 
ing a detail of their grievances to the national 
aſſembly, and in demanding the count d' Eſtaing 
as a governor; whoſe nomination, it was expect- 
ed, would extinguiſh the jealouſy and reſtore the. 
harmony of the province of Brittany. 5 
At Mans, monſieur de Monteſſon dere by 
a a muſquet ſhot, after beholding his father-in-law 
| torn to pieces by the populace; in Languedoc, 
monſieur de Barras was murdered in the ſight of 
his wife, then pregnant, and ready to lie-in: In 
ſhort, from one frontier to the other, the enraged 
peaſantry were armed againſt their former lords; 
and the Seine and the Loire, the Saone and the 
Rhone, bluſhed with the nobleſt blood of France. 
The national aſſembly could not but be deeply. + 
_ Impreſſed with the diſorders and barbarities which 
afflicted and diſgraced the kingdom; but it was 
aſſerted, that theſe were only to be conſidered as 
the temporary effects of a great and unprecedent- 
ed revolution; that theſe cruelties, which made 
humanity ſhudder, were leſs to be attributed to a 
ſavage diſpoſition in the people, than to that ar. 
bitrary government which had ſo long trampled 
under foot the moſt ſacred rights of mankind ; 
and 
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and that no reaſon appeared to deſpair of de 
public ſafety. 

Yet even that aſſembly, from 1 1 
* and deciſions ſo much was expected, and on whoſe 
prudence and ynanimity the grandeur- and happi- 
nefs of France depended, nouriſhed already in itz 
boſom the ſeeds of faction and diviſion. ' The 
duke of Liancourt had now poſſeſſed the dignity 
of preſident for a fortnight, the time allotted to 
that ſituation ; A conſiderable majority had given 
. their votes to raiſe monſieur Thouret to the va- 
cant chair; but the party-that had oppoſed that 
gentleman's elevation, ſtill continued their hoſtile 
intrigues. On this occaſion, monſieur Thouret 
preferred the ſerbice of his country to the per- 
fonal diſtinction that had been conferred on him ; 
He inftantly wrote a letter to his predeceſſor, de- 
firing him to dehver into the hands of the nati- 
onal aſſembly, that power with which they had'fo 
lately entruſted him; and monſieur Chappelier, 
an advocate by profeſſion, and deputy for Britta- 
ny, and who had already diſtinguiſned himſelf by 
« his bold and turbulent n was nominated 
in his place, 

The aſſembly nnmediandy refumed a ſubject, 
which for ſeveral days before had been the object 
of their diſcuſſion ; and the celebrated declaration 


of * Try Richrs or May” was agitated with 
: unyearied 


* 
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Levi, the biſhop of Langres, and ſeveral other 
members of diſtinction, They afferted, in a mo- 


narchy, where neceſſary circumſtances are ſo often | 


oppoſed to theoretical principles, that the veil 
could not be totally remoyed from the eyes of 
the people without the greateſt imprudence: It 
was a ſecret, they ſaid, that ought to be conceal- 
ed till a new and approved conſtitution had pla- 
ced the ſtate in that ſecurity, that it could be re- 
yealed without danger. A declaration of that 
nature, they obſerved, was not neceſſary to break 
the chains of tyranny ; it was juſt laws and pru- 
dent regulations that the people demanded, and 


not abſtracted maxims of metaphyſics, uſeleſs to 


the multitude ; which they were neither capable 
of comprehending, and which could not be ſub- 


jetted to their view vitbout the moſt n 4 


hazard. 

The ridicule to which the champions of the 
Declaration beheld themſelves expoſed, did not 
prevent them from manfully combating 'in its 
defence. The comte de Montmorenci, whoſe 


long and illuſtrious *train of anceſtors placed 


him only ſecond to the princes of the blood, with 
meſſieurs Mounier, de Lally-Tollendal, de Mi- 


es T r and Barnaye, all diſtinguiſhed 
| themſelves 


unvearied zeal and ardour, The inconvenierce 
of this declaration was urged by the duke de. 
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themſelves on this occaſion. T hey ſtrenuouſly 


maintained, that it was abſolutely neceſlary that 


this declaration ſhould precede the formation of 
a conſtitution. *©* That to form a free people, it 
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was requiſite to convince them in what con- 
ſiſted their rights and their liberty; that this 
declaration led to two uſeful and important 
ends; the firſt, to fix the ſpirit of legiſlation, 


that in future it might not wander from its 
proper courſe; the ſecond, to direct the repre- 
 ſentatives of the people in forming thoſe laws, 


which it was impoſſible to promulgate at the 


inſtant, and which could only be the effect of 


long time and mature reflection.“ 


« It has been repreſented,” they added, « that 
this declaration is uſeleſs, becauſe it is already 


impreſſed in all hearts; and that it is danger- 
ous, becauſe the people themſelves may abuſe 
their rights: But though impreſſed; on all 


hearts, it is not leſs neceffary to renew the 
traces which may be weakened by time; and 


experience has already taught us, that a nation 


can eaſily forget its advantages; and that it 
frequently wants perſeverance: to maintain its 
rights. If this declaration had exiſted, the a- 


bettors of ſlavery. had never preſumed to pub- 
liſh thoſe dangerous maxims which have over- 


ſhadowed the true principles of freedom; and 
cc as 
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tt as to the dread that the people themſelves | 
« ſhould abuſe thoſe rights in which they were 
cc inſtructed, every example of Hiſtory ſtands 
« forth in oppoſition to theſe imaginary fears. 
Jou every where behold the people tranquil 
« and happy in proportion to their knowledge, 
« whilſt it is ignorance alone that agitates the 
e minds and excites the troubled ſpirits of man- 
Rand.” 

Whatever 1 83 arguments of 8 
gentlemen might be liable to, were amply ſup- 
plied by the popular opinion. The majority 
within doors acquieſced in the ſentiments of thoſe 
without; and it was decided, that there ſhould 
be a Declaration of the Rights of Man, and that 
that declaration ſhould be diſtinct ok and pre- 
rede the conſtitution. | 
From long metaphyſical enquiries, mich had 
been. accompanied by tedious debates and tardy 
deciſions, the national aſſembly rapidly paſſed to 
| decrees the moſt intereſting in their nature, and 
important in their conſequences. The feodal ſyſ- 
tem, that ancient oak whoſe extenſive ſhade had 
darkened the ſurface of the empire, whoſe roots, 
for ages, had drained the moiſture of, and whoſe 
branches had intercepted the ſun from, the ſoil of 
France, was now doomed to feel the axe, and to 


e | 
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fall proſtrate, in one night, beneath the repeated 
rok es of the public enthuſiaſm, . | 

The melancholy diſorders which afflicted the 
provinces, and which equally menaced the public 
revenue with private property and perſonal ſecu- 
rity, awakened the aſſembly. from their dream of 
tranquillity, and in an inſtant impreſſed their 
minds with the urgent neceſſity of proceeding to 
form that conſtitution, which was become ſcarce 
leſs neceſſary to the grandeur and exiſtence of 
France, than requiſite to preſerve the lives and 
fortunes of her citizens. The committee of re- 
ports had preſented a lively and affecting picture 
of the national calamities; and it was propoſed, as 
a remedy for the evils which daily multiplied, to 
publiſh a ſolemn declaration, in which all condi- 
tions of men were commanded, under the penalty 
of ſevereſt puniſhment, not only to contribute 
their proportions to the burden of the ſtate, but 
to with-hold on no pretence whatſoever: thoſe 
| dues to which the original W were en- 
ee 

This "TY was em by a vigorous 
reſiſtance ;_ the one party repreſented that the feff- 
dal laws were too oppreſſive, the taxes too parti- 
ally impoſed, and the public diſtreſs too general, 
to hope any happy effects from ſuch a declara- 


tion ; ; that it would fall ſoon into oblivion ; that 
inſtead 
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mſtead of diminiſhing it would increaſe the evil, 
as it would betray the weakneſs of the national 
_ aſſembly ; at the ſame time that it would irritate 
the minds of the people, which at preſent required 
to be ſoothed; and that it neceſſarily muſt be- 
come an object of deriſion, to demand the pay- 
ment of taxes, the inequality and injuſtice of 
which every perſon was ſenſible of. . 
On the other hand, the aſſembly were reminded 

of the ſacred rights of property; the immenſe 
deficiency with which the public revenue was 
threatened ; and the contempt into which they 
would fall, if they had not recourſe to inſtant and 
vigorous meaſures; that a gloomy ſilence per- 
vaded the courts of juſtice ; that their authority 
could only be reſtored by regulations the moſt 
deciſive; and that the means for enforcing might 
immediately follow the declaration itſelf. | 

In conſequence of theſe arguments, it was a, 


greed, that a committee ſhould be entruſted ro 


draw up a plan for the preſervation of the rights 
of the proprietors ; and that plan on the fourth of 
' Auguſt, was preſented to the inſpection, and for 
the approbation of the national aſſembly, __ 

It ſtated, © That the national aſſembly taking 
« into conſideration, whilſt it had been ſolely 
&* occupied in erecting the happineſs of the na- 
| © tion on the baſis of a free conſtitution, that 
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« the diſorders and vibe which "A afliced 
re the different provinces, had ſpread the moſt 
* boding alarms throughout the minds of the 
tc people, and had fundamentally ſtruck at the 
te ſacred rights of property, and at perſonal ſafe. 
te ty; and conſcious: that theſe diſorders could 
© not but retard the labours of that aſſembꝶy, 
te and encourage the criminal deſigns of the 


te enemies of the public welfare: 
It now declared, * That the ancient laws ſub. 


« ſiſted, and were to be carried intd execution, 


ce to that moment when the nation might think 
te proper to modify or aboliſh them; that the 


ce taxes alſo, ſuch as they were at preſent, were 


ec punctually to be paid, according to the arret 


< of the national aſſembly of the 17th of June 


& laſt, till other impoſts could be deviſed, and 
< new modes of collection leſs: nen to the 

« That all cuſtomary rents and ſervices! were 
ee to be diſcharged as formerly; and that all eſta- 
ee bliſhed laws, for the ſecurity: of perſons or their 


property, were to be univerſally reſpected. 


ce That the preſent declaration was to be diſ- 


4 perſed throughout the provinces; and all vicars 
ce and curates were required to read it in their 
e reſpective churches to their pariſhioners, and 
0 > exhort them to obſerve and obey Net | 
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Tt was this declaration that called up the Vi- 
comte de Noailles, who, deſcended from a fa- 
mily long celebrated for its attachment and ſer- 
vices to the crown, had in the late oppoſition 
eſpouſed the popular party, and diſplayed a zeal 
in reſtraining the royal influence, at leaſt equal 
to that which his anceſtors had manifeſted in ex. 


tending. it. | 
e The end,” ſaid he; * to which this 8 


« tion tends, is to allay that fermentation tha: 


« reigns throughout the provinces z to aſſure the 
e freedom of the ſubject, and to confirm the rus 
* right of the proprietor. But how is it poſſible + 
for us to attain this object, without clearly 

« aſcertaining the ſource of inſurrection, and un- 
« derſtanding the nature of the diſeaſe, to which 
« we would apply a remedy ? 

6 The commons have proclaimed their de- 
ee mands to this aſſembly in too audible a voice 
ce not to have been clearly underſtood: It is not a 
« new conſtitution which they require; but it is 
te the abolition of the exciſe; the ſuppreſſion of 
e vexatious inferior officers ; and the mitigation, 
te or extinction, of ſeignorial rights, which they | 
te expect from your juſtice, wget 

“ For three months the commons 3 beheld 5 
* their repreſentatives excluſively oecupied in 
e what they themſelves have called, and what 
* truly are, the affairs of the public; but to the 
commons, the affairs of the public appear only 
vol. 111, „„ « thoſs 
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thoſe objects which they deſire, and moſt ar 


dently wiſh to obtain. 
« After all the different opinions which have 


exiſted among the repreſentatives of the nation, 


the provinces have caſt their eyes only on two 


deſcriptions of people; the one who have arm- 


ed in their ſupport, and who have endeavoured 


to promote their happineſs; the other, thoſe 
of rank and: diſtinction, who have exerted them- 


ſelves to oppoſe it. In theſe circumſtances they 


conceived it a duty to repel force by force; 


and indulged i in liberty, they will no longer bear 
the rein. There remains but one method to re- 


ſtore tranquillity, and to. reeoncile them to civil 
government; it is by giving them ſolid proofs, 


that we only reſiſt their deſires when they 


might prove dangerous to their own. proſperity. 
« To reſtore therefore that confidenee which 


they once repoſed in. this aſſembly, and to re. 
eſtabliſh: that tranquillity which every true 
Frenchman pants after, I propoſe firſt,. That 
e in the preamble to the declaration intended, it 
ec 
ec be paid by: every individual of the kingdom in 
proportion to his revenue; ſecondly, that the 
burden of the ſtate ſhall in future be equally 
_ diſtributed among all; thirdly, that the feudal. 
rights ſhould be redeemed at a certain price; 
and, fourthly, that thoſe ſeignorial claims which 


ſhall be expreſſed, that the public taxes ſhall 


fall er the W e of . ſervitude, 
e ſhall 


LEwits. XVII „„ 
tt ſhall be aboliſhed without _ Thou 
is whatſoever.” — 

The general revolution a * kings 
dom was ſcarce leſs extraordinary than that which 
had taken place in the ſentiments of different fa- 
milies; The late Duke d'Aiguillon had been pro- 
ſecuted by the juſt reſentment of the parliament 
of Brittany ; he had been purſued by the active 
| hatred of his fellow-citizens; and, loaded with 
the general execration, had ſcarce found an aſy- 
um from deſtruction in the protecting favour of 
the late king. The ſucceſſor to his dignity now 
| ſtood forward as the candidate for popular ap- 
probation z he not only ſeconded the motions of 
the Viſcount Noailles; but even paſſed the boun- 
daries that had been traced by that nobleman, 
The voice of ſeveral of the-principal clergy was 
joined to that of the nobility; and a popular 
aſſembly was not tardy in receiving conceſſions; 
which were ſo advantageous © a majority of their 
own members; and which were propoſed by thoſe 
who would ſuffer moſt on their being adopted; 

Among the ſacrifices of that day, the rights of 
the chace were not regarded as the leaſt impor- 
tant; and perhaps they were ſurrendered with the 
greateſt regret; In times of peace; the amuſe- 
ments of the field had been conſidered as no in- 
different repreſentation of the more noble toils of 
war; they enured the mind to danger, and the 
body to fatigue ; and had been immemorially pre- 
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noble and ſacred: But as they were poſlibly the 
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lords had maintained their pretenſions, and the un- 


unhappy vaſſals, who had preſumed to treſpaſs 


the moſt important regulations were, the equali- 
| feudal ſervitude; the redemption of manerial 


deſtruction of warrens and dove- cotes. To theſe 
ſucceeded the repeal of ſeveral taxes that were 
conſidered as moſt oppreſſive; a dereliction, on 
the fide of the clergy, of thoſe rights which they 
poſſeſſed with their territorial property; and a 


| ficarions of the court, which were to be reſumed 
Where they had been unworthily, and diminiſhed 


-to ſo many, and to ſuch important reforms, the 
duke of Liancourt propoſed, that a medal ſhould 
be ſtruck with the following inſcription, to tbe 
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ſerved from the multitude as a diſtinction tlie moll 


moſt prized by the nobility, ſo they were conſider- 
ed by the commons as the moſt obnoxious of the 
feudal rights. The ſeverity with which ſeveral 
remitting rigour with which they had purſued their 
upon their game, had kindled againſt this pecu- 
liar privilege a degree of odium, which was only 
to be.extinguiſhed by' its total abolition. 

With the abolition of the rights of the chace, 


zation of the public burdens ; the ſuppreſſion of 


rights, under the titles of bannerites, 8c. and the 


reſolution to enquire into the .penſions and grati- 


where they had been laviſhly, beſtowed. 
To commemorate a day which had given birth 


abolition of all privileges, and the perfect re-umon 


of 


LEV oa 
of all the provinces ;, and monſieur Lally-Tollen- 
dal having obſerved, that it was in the aſſembly 
of the: ſtates- general, that Lewis the Twelfth had 
been named the Father of the People, moved, 
that Lewis the Sixteenth ſhould be ſtyled, Re- 
ſtorer of the Liberties of France, The moment of 
enthufiaſm was not yet paſſed, and every motion 
which flattered the conduct of the deputies them- 
ſelves, and impreſſed on the people the advan- 
tages they had gained, by the diminution of the 
royal power, was , received, and inſtantiy 

adopted. | 
The late decrees of the national aſſembly had | 
been received by the inhabitants of Verſailles 
and Paris with the loudeſt and moft heart-felc 
acclamations; and from the walls of the ca- 
pital the patriotic ardour ſoon diffuſed itſelf 
throughout the diſtant provinces. Dauphinẽ, in 
whoſe. boſom the ſeeds of liberty had long 
been foſtered; and who claimed the merit of 
firſt calling them into life, now ſet an exam- 
ple again to the reſt of France, by her inſtant 
compliance with the views of the national aſ- 
ſembly. Her deputies were followed by thoſe 
of Brittany, Provence, Burgundy, and Lan- 
guedoc: The cities of Lyons, Marſeilles, Bour- 
deaux and Straſbourg were equally emulous to 
diſplay their zeal and concurrence; and all ap- 
proaching the bar of the aſſembly, ſurrendered, 
in the moſt unreſerved terms, thoſe excluſive 
„ privi- 
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privileges which they formerly had defended with 
the moſt unſhaken courage againſt the preten- 


| ſions of the crown. N 


Even the breaſts of individuals were not 
proof to the general ardour; ſeyeral of the no- 
bility on this occaſion vird with the diſinte- 
reſted profeſſions of the provinces and the ci- 
ties, and offered, as a ſacrifice on the altar of 
Liberty, thoſe privileges which the late declara- 
tion had left them; declaring, that they conſi - 
dered the title of 4 Citizen of France, as the 
moſt honourable dignity they could poſſeſs. 

The ſanctity of religion was called in, to add 
folemnity to the ſcene, and to conſecrate the 
hour of liberty; The archbiſhop of Paris, 
whoſe extenſive liberality and goodneſs of heart 


had long entitled him to that pre-eminence of 


dignity which he enjoyed, but who in the firſt 
ſtage of the revolution had nearly fallen a vic- 


tim to the blind fury of the multitude, preſi- 
died on this awful occaſion; and by his preſence, 


ſerved in ſome meaſure 4 diminiſh that pre- 


judice which hitherto had prevailed amoneglt 


the populace againſt the clergy, and to reſtore 
his order to that confidence which their manly 
reſj gnation and dilintercited conduct merited, 


» \ 


Chapter 
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Chapter the Fiftieth. 
| — - | . f 
' ITVATION OF THE KING —DESERTION OF THE FRENCH 


AND SWISS: GUARDS — APPOINTMENT --OF NEW MINI. | 


 STERS — DISTRESS OF THE CAPITAL —DISORDERS AT 
LOUVIER AND PROVINS — REPEATED INSURRECTIONS 
OF THE PEOPLE — ARRET OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
FOR RESTORING THE PUBLIC TRANQUILLITY — REPRE- 


SENTATION OF MONSIEUR NECKER ON THE FINANCES — + 


CONDITIONS OF THE LOAN CHANGED BY THE NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY — DIFFICULTIES THAT ENSUE — DEBATES ON 
AND ABOLITION OF TYTHES — PATRIOTIC CONTRIBU- 
TIONS — DEBATES ON THE ROYAL VETO — CONDUCT OF 
MONSIEUR NECKER — RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY, ON THE CONSTITUTION — RESIGNATIONS OF 
COMTE LALLY-TOLLENDAL, AND MESSIEURS MOUNIER 
AND BERGASSE — DECLARATION OF RIGHTS, 


an ä —ͤ— 


: \ Y HILE the bold and deciſive meaſures 2 


the national aſſembly excited or commanded 


general attention, the voice of the ſovereign 


was feebly and rarely heard: The little influ- 
ence that had been left bim daily diminiſhed; 
his grandeur was gver-ſhadowed ; his authority 
Was eclipſed ; his French and-Swiſs guards had 


abandoned all duty ; and retiring from their poſts 


at Verſailles, had marched ou their arms and 
colours to join their companions, who had al- 
. ready 
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| ready ranged themſelves on the popular ſide: 
Each hour was marked with ſome new deſer- 


tion ; whilſt by nature incapable of energy or 
enterpriſe, Lewis himſelf ſeemed the only calm 
ſpectator of a tempeſt which ſhook his king- 


dom to the very foundations; nor was to be 


rouſed to action by the animated remonſtrances 


or undaunted ſpirit of his cini con- 


ſor t. | 
The national aſſembly, on every occaſion, had 


hitherto been laviſh in their profeſſions of reſpect 
and loyalty; and an theſe profeſſions the royal 


hope ſeemed wholly to reſt. To improve the 


confidence between himſelf and the legiſlative 
body, the king diſmiſſed his former miniſters, 


and beſtowed the ſeals on the archbiſhap of Bor- 
deaux; entruſted to the archbiſhop of Vienne, 
the diſpoſal of eccleſiaſtical promotions; ap- 
pointed to the department of war, monſieur de 


la Tour du Pin; and called to his council the 
marechal de Beauveau; all gentlemen who had 


been nominated as deputies to the national aſ- 


ſembly, and ſome of them eminently diſtin- 
Euuhed for their patriotic zeal and eloquence. 


It was the king's intention to have conferred 


the dignity of prime miniſter on monſieur Neck- 


er; but that ſtareſman thought proper to decline 
the invidious diſtinction; requeſting that his in- 
fluence might nor be accompanied by any public 
matk or title; and that monſicur Lambert, who 
5 1 had 
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general, might be aſſociated in that en to 
his labours in the finances. 
The count de Montmorin was replaced as mi- 


niſter for foreign affairs; to monſieur de St. Prieſt 


was allotted the home department; and the count 
de la Luzerne was placed at the head of the 


marine; at the ſame time the king declared his 


intention, in all promotions in the army or navy, 


the royal houſhold or magiſtracy, to be in future 


guided by the majority of his council. 

The late decrees of the national aſſembly had 
been preſented to his ' majeſty by the duke de 
Liancourt; and the approbation of the ſovereign, 
after ſo many compliances, ſeemed little more than 
a matter of form: It was, however, expreſſed in 
the moſt gracious manner; and the king added, 


that he perfectly relied on the wiſdom, judg- 


ment, and virtues of the national afſembly. 


But the ſatisfaction of that aſſembly was far 


ſrom pure and undiminiſhed : The failure of the 
preceding harveſt was ſtill ſeverely felt through- 
out the capital; and the diſcontent of the inha- 
bitants was not confined to empty murmurs, 
'The means that had been employed under the 


ancient conſtitution, to ſubſiſt that immenſe city, 


were adapted to a vigorous but deſpotic govern- 
ment, and could no longer be preſerved in a 


revolution which had delivered commerce from 


1 770 reſtraint: The intereſt of thoſe who had 
corn 
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had formerly cccupied the poſt of comptroller 
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corn to -Gifoole of, would naturally indeed point 
out to them where the conſumption was greateſt, 
and where the ſ:le would be moſt rapid and ad- 
yantageous; but in the firſt moments of in- 


quietude and confuſion, all intercourſe with the 
Provinces had been intercepted ; and it was deem- 


ed neceſſary to provide convoys for the defence 


of the daily proviſions that entered the capital. 


Yet the terrors of famine, and the contempt of 
authority, which rapidly diffuſed itſelf through the 
Jower claſs of the people, could not fail of pro- 


ducing conſequences the moſt difagreeable. The 
militia of Louvier attacked a convoy of corn 


which was aſcending the Seine, under the eſcort 
of the militia of Elbceuf ; the boats were ſeized ; 
the corn was conveyed to Louvier ; and the citi- 


| zen who commanded the detachment from El- 


beeuf, was thrown into a dungeon, and con- 
ceived himſelf fortunate in eluding with life the 


ſeditious fury of the multitude, 


Circumſtances nearly ſimilar, produced at Pro- 
vins ſimilar conſequences. Two electors of Paris 
had been commiſſioned by the committee of ſub- 
fiſtence, to purchaſe in that town a quantity of 
corn, where the grain in the magazines was wel] 


| known to exceed the wants of the inhabitants; 
| but the people, apprehenſive of being involved in 


the diftreſs of their neighbours, were no ſooner 
informed of the object of the electors, than they 


made * N of _ perſons ; ; they 
| cm 
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perfifted i in refuſing: their liberty to the reiterated 
demands of the Hote] de Ville ; and to procure 
their releaſe, the marquis de 1a F ayette was oh- 
liged to order a detachment of eight hundred 
men, with cannon, to march to Provins, | 
To aſſuage the troubled minds of the n 
the influence and authority of the national aſſem- 
bly were again interpoſed; and an arret was pub- 
liſhed, in which it was declared the duty of all 
the municipalities, and of the militia, to reſtrain _ 
by force thoſe acts of violence which diſhonoured 
the kingdom, and annihilated perſonal ſecurity : 
At the ſame time, the regular troops were called 
upon to aſſiſt wherever it was neceſſary, and to 
contribute their efforts to re-eſtabliſh the ſafety 
of the citizen, the liberty of n and the 
public tranquillity, 
Even the celebrated 0 of the feudal 
ſyſtem was followed by events far different from 
thoſe which the Vicomte de Noailles had fondly 
predicted. The peaſants, brutal and ignorant, 
conceived themſelves now releaſed from every 
reſtraint, and plunged into the moſt melancholly 
exceſſes; the ſeats of the nobility were once 
more devoted to the flames; the tribunals of 
juſtice were deſpiſed and inſulted; and even the 
harveſt, the future hopes of the nation, was 
threatened by the blind fury of the inconſiderate 
inſurgents. : 
| wor dig the internal ſtate of the "TIM pre- 
ſent 
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ſent an object of leſs ſerious and MIT delibe, 
ration. In the picture that was ſubje&ed to the 
eyes of the national aſſembly by monſieur 
Necker, that ſtateſman afferted, That on re- en- 
tering the adminiſtration he had found in the 
royal treaſury, in ſpecie or bills of the Caiſſe 
d'Eſcompte, only four hundred thquſand livres; 
: that the deficit between the revenue and the ex- 
| penditure was immenſe, and that public credit was 
extinguiſhed : That he had thought it his duty 
to conduct affairs without any extraordinary or 
violent effort, to that period when order might 
de introduced by the regulations of the national 
aſſembly; but that moment ſo deſirable, was, he 
now perceived, at a greater diſtance than he had 
originally expected. In the mean time, extraor- 
dinary expences, and unexpected deficiencies it. 
the reyenue, daily augmented the diſorders of the 
finances; the quantities of grain that the king 
had been obliged to purchaſe for the ſubſiſtence. 

of his ſubjects; the works he had thought it 
prudent to engage in, in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, to give bread to twelve thouſand labour- 
ers, at. ten pence a day, were combined with the 
defalcation of the duties on ſalt and tobacco; 
which were fallen to one-half of their original 
value by the audacity of the ſmugglers, who, 
confident in their numbers, publicly carried on 
their illegal commerce; that the cuſtoms had 
ſuffered in e to the n ; that ſeyeral 
barriers 
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1 were deſtroyed, the houſes of the col- 
lectors pillaged, and the public regiſters burnt; 
that the twentieth, the poll, and the capitatiou 
taxes, were either delayed or abſolutely refuſed. 5 
Aſter this melancholy expoſition; the miniſter 
demanded, in the name of the king, that the 
public aſſembly ſhould ſanction a loan of thirty 
millions, to ſatisfy the inevitable engagements and 
expences for the two following months, during 
which interval he doubted not that the conſtitution 
would either be eſtabliſhed, or at leaſt conſider- 
ably advanced. _ 

ce conceive,” faid he, * that it will © not on 
ce this occaſion be requiſite to allure the public 
4 confidence by the offer of exorbitant inter- 
e eſt, TI. propoſe that this loan ſhall be negoci- 
© ated at the ſimple intereſt of five per cent, 
« and each ſubſcriber to be reimburſed, if he 
« defires it, in the next ſeſſion of the national 
« aſſembly: That this reimburſement is to ſtand 
« the foremoſt amidſt thoſe arrangements 
e which are to be made for the eſtabliſhment of 
« a ſinking fund: Thar the loan ſhould be ei- 
ce ther in notes payable to the bearer, or in con- 
« tracts, as the ſubſcribers ſhould deem moft 

cc convenient; and that a liſt ſhould be formed 

< of the ſubſcribers to this patriotic Ioan; and that 
ee this liſt ſhould be communicated to the na- 


ee tional aſſembly, and preſerved, if they think 


22 Proper, on their journals.“ 
ec You 


31 
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<« You will not, gentlemen; continued he, ad- 


dreſſing himſelf to the national aſſembly, © re. 
© fuſe your ſanction to this loan. Numerous 
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e pe which hope preſents, Hereafter, perhaps, 


diſtricts have, doubtleſs, demanded that a con- 
ſtitution ſhould be eſtabliſhed, before any tax 
or loan ſhould take place ; but who could have 
foreſeen thoſe difficulties which have retarded 
your labours ? It is to you that the ſafety 
of the ſtate is confided ; it is to you that the 
people look up for their future happineſs; 
you alone have the means to avert the tempeſt 
that impends over us. For my own part, | 
have fulfilled my taſk; I have depoſited in 
your hands the knowledge of affairs; and what- 
ever method you may adopt, my duty will 
always bind me to reſpect your opinions, and 
to give you, to the laſt moments of my life, 
proofs of my-zeal and attachment. 

« Yet,” concluded he, notwithſtanding the 
evil that menaces, the kingdom is entire; and 
the diffuſion of knowledge may fertilize the 
ſeeds of proſperity. Let, therefore, no one of 
this aſſembly, nor of the nation itſelf, reſign 
himſelf to deſpair; the eyes of the king 
are now opened to the true intereſts of the 
kingdom; his ſubjects have preſerved a re- 
gard for his perſon, which the return of tran- 


quillity will increaſe and fortify: Let us rather, 


gentlemen, deliver ourſelves to the happy proſ- 


" We 
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& jn the full enjoyment of a liberty tempered 
« by diſcretion, and a confidence unclouded by 
« diſtruſt, France will efface the remembrance - 
« of theſe times of calamity z and poſſeſſed of 
te benefits which ſhe will owe to your gene- 
« rous efforts, will ſtill retain her gratitude to 
« that monarch whom you have n. 

s the ſovereiga of your affections. 

However the national aſſembly might re. 
ſpect the integrity, or be impreſſed by the elo- 
quence of monſieur Necker, they were far from 
delivering themſelves to a blind confidence; 
even in the firſt moments ſome ſymptoms of jea- 


| louſy appeared; and the propoſal of monſicur de 


Clermont-Lodeve, that they ſhould deliberate in 
the preſence of the royal miniſters, was rejected 
as inſiduous, and incompatible with the freedom 
of debate. To aſcertain the neceſſity of the loan 
itſelf, it was thought proper to- ſubmit it to the 
conſideration of the committee of finance; and 
even when that committee had confirmed the 
urgent neceſſities of the ſtate, the means of re- 
lieving them remained ſtill an object of diſcuſ- 
The aſſembly, on one ſide, limited by the in- 
ſtructions of their conſtituents, that they ſhould 
not conſent to any loan until the conſtitution 
was formed, and, on the other, preſſed by the 
public exigency, wiſhed to preſerve their reſpect 
w- the firſt, at the ſame time that they ſhould 
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por-refale their aſſiſtance to the. lat. There was 
not a deputy who regarded not the ſuccours de. 
manded by the miniſter as indiſpenſable; they 
were convinced the loan was of that nature that 
could neither ſtrengthen the hands of the ex- 
ecutive power, nor augment in any conſiderable 
degree the burdens of the people; the ſum in 
itſelf was ſmall, and the conditions propoſed far 
from- unreaſonable : Tet they dreaded the popu- 
lar clamour, and thoſe ſuſpicions which might 
attend their deviation from that path, which _a : 
been traced, for their footſteps,/ - + _ 
At length they determined to Ho bey 
. Gd a middle and prudent courſe ; they con- 
ſented to the loan, but they changed the .condi- 
tions on which it was to have been negociated. 
Confiding i in that general enthuſiaſm. which they 
themſelves were ſenſible of, they decreed that no 
. fecurity ſhould be giyen to the ſubſcribers ; that 
no term ſhould be named for the reimburſement; 
and that the intereſt ſhould be fixed at oy: four 
and a half per cent. 

Theſe regulations were at faſt received with 
applauſe by the public; but they were ſoon 
taught by experience, that the flame of patriotiſm 
| burns not in the cold and intereſted boſoms of 
agents and brokers, and that numerous off- 
spring of the funds, who owe their exiſtence to 
the national diſtreſs :- Theſe regarded in filenee 


propaſals that . ſo * an hai veſt, 
and 


2 
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and detetmined to wait till the public neceſſities 
ſhould extort terms more advantageous. Twen- 
ty days aſter the loan of thirty millions had been 


decreed, two millions ſix hundred thouſand livres 
only had been ſubſcribed: The delay augmented 


the confuſion of the finances and the public 


wants: Forty millions of livres now became ne- 


ceſſary 3 and to procure theſe, it was deemed ex- 


pedient to vote a loan of eighty millions,, at five Ze 


per cent. and to be redeemed in ten years. 


Fach ſtep rendered more perplexed the la - 
byrinth 3 in which the national aſſembly had in- 


volyed itſelf; Unaccuſtomed to money ſpecu- 


lations, their firſt error had ariſen from too lively 


a confidence in the patriotiſm of the nation ; 


| their ſecond.meaſure withdrew the veil, preſented: 


to every eye the public miſery ;" and by the profit 


they now readily agreed to, and the magnitude of 


the loan they had opened, they increaſed the general 
diſtruſt, and fatally blaſted their own expectations. 


The national aſſembly, ſo unfortunate in their 


firſt effort of finance, now directed their atten⸗ 


tion to meaſures which might efface the recollec- 
tion of their diſgrace, and might allure or con- 
firm the attachment of the multitude. The 


tythes in France, as in general throughout Eu- 
rope, had been long conſidered by the cultivator 
of the land as à heavy and intolerable burden; 
the committee to whoſe conſideration this ar- 


ticle had been referred, bad n that all 


vole . © tythes, 
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was to be fixed. 
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tythes, eccleſiaſtical as well as laic, ſhould be ren⸗ 


dered redeemable. But this redemption was ſub. 
ject to eſſential objections: It confounded tlie 


' Impropriate tythes with thoſe of the church; it 


milicated againſt the intention of the aſſembly, 
which was to relieve the farmer, or huſbandman; 


and afforded an endleſs ſource of litigation in 


aſcertaining the value at which that NR" any 


, 


Theſe objections were ably ſupported | by the 


lively eloquence of the comte de Mirabeau; while 
the claims of the church found a warm and 
ſtrenuous defender in the abbE Sieyes, who had 


formerly ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed himfelf 


as the ſucceſsful champion of the Tiers-Ertar, 


He urged, that as the tythe was not a tax eſta- 
bliſked by the nation, but a rent charge to 
which the firſt proprietors had ſubjected their 
eſtates, the nation was by no means competent 
to aboliſh it, to the benefit of the prefent poſſeſ. 
ſors who had purchaſed their lands under the 
ſtipulation of conſtantly diſcharging it. The 
tythe was, therefore, in the hands of the clergy, 
a legal property; and, as injurious to the public 
welfare, it could only be aboliſhed by the fame 
means as it was cuſtomary to obſerve in the abo- 


lition of other rights ; that was to ſay, by a com- 
penſation voluntarily agreed on between thoſe who 
received and thoſe who paid tythes ; or eftabliſh- 
ed oy the OO and TENT of the national 


: afſernbly : 
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allembly: That the ſums which might be drawn 
from ſuch a compenſation; might be placed i in ſuch 
a manner as to contribute to the primitive ob- 
ject in the eſtabliſhment of tythes, and yet, under 
the preſent circumſtances; to furniſh moſt eſſential 
reſources to the nation. . 
To this it was anſwered; that the ETON eek 
not be converted into a ſettled income, as 
they were not immediately derived from the 
ground itſelf, but from the produce of it, which 
was various and uncertain; and as they had not 
originally been derived from any grant of land, 
they could not be conſidered as a real eſtate, but 
merely as a gratification, which the nation had 
appointed to recompenſe thoſe who inſtructed the 
people in religion and morality; and ſince, by 
the conſeſſion of tlie clergy themſelves, the tythes 
might be redeemed by individuals or communi- 
ties, they certainly might be redeemed by. the us 
nited voice of thoſe individuals or communities 
by the nation at large. Cw + 
While yet the majority of the clergy ſtruggled 
againſt a propoſal, which, if adopted, they cons, 
ceived would mortally wound the power of their 
order, the temporary enthuſiaſm of a few, ren- 
dered in a moment their exertions ineffectual, 
The debate which had been interrupted by the 
lateneſs of the hour was. renewed the. ſucceeding 
day; when monſieur Ricart de Seault. read to 
the * a” deed ſubſcribed _ fifteen or 
Es Gg // 3c Py 
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twenty curates, who. voluntarily ſurrendered the 
tythes they enjoyed into the hands of the na- 
tion, and confided in its equity to provide for 
them a proper and deeent ſubſiſtence. Gen- 
tlemen,” added monſieur Scault, amidft the ap. 
plauſes of the aſſembly, „ depoſit this act, 
ec with which I have the honour of being en- 
ce truſted, on your table, to afford an opportu- 
« nity to all thoſe who are willing to ſign it.“ 
Inftantly the numerous body of curates, who 
had been nominated as deputies to the aſſembly, 
preſſed towards the table, and diſputed with each 
other the honour of firſt ſubſcribing their names. 
Their example was followed by the dignified cler- 
gy: © In my own name,” exclaimed the venera- 
ble archbiſhop of Paris, © and in thoſe of my 
e brethren preſent, I depoſit the tythes of the 
ce church in the hands of a nation juſt aud gene- 
<« rous: That the goſpel ſhould be propagated, 
ce that divine worſhip ſhould be celebrated with 
« dignity and decency, that the churches ſhould . 
© be provided with zealous and virtuous paſtors, 
ce and that the poor ſhould be nouriſhed ; theſe 
ce were the ends for which thoſe tythes were al- 
e lotted us; and we doubt not that the juſtice 
tt of the national aſſembly will fill ſupply us 
* with means for fulfilling duties fo ſacred and 
te eſſential. This,” added the cardinal de Roche- 
foucault, © is the ſole prayer of the clergy, who 
« place their whole confidence in "the equity of 
the nation.” 55 
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The national aſſembly received with tranſport 
offer ſo conſiſtent with their views, and ſo 


fuperior to their expectations; they were pro- 


fuſe in their encomiums, and in their promiſes of 
compenſation : But the generality of the clergy 
throughout the kingdom diſcovered but little 
ſatisfaction at the liberality of their repreſenta- 
tives; they accuſed them of having annihilated, 
by their raſh or timid concurrence, the influence 
of the eccleſiaſtical order; and their clamours were 


increaſed, when they perceived that the compenſa- 


tion with which they had been allured, was by no 
means equal to the revenue they had ſurrendered. 
But the reſources which the national aſſembly 
contemplated from 'the abolition of tythes, were 
precarious and diſtant ; the diſtreſs of the public 


was immediate and urgent; the pleaſing viſions _ 


of monſieur Necker had gradually receded from 


his ſight, and the horrors of a national bank 
| ruptcy opened to his view; however he might 
vary the ſhape in which he addrefled it, the en- 


thuſiaſm of the people was till his only hope; he 


had now recourſe to it in a manner which nothing 


but the imperious voice of neceſſity could autho- 
rize, and nothing but the moſt unbounded rens 
could render ſucceſsful. + | 

The idea of relieving a ſlate by blue y con- 


tributions, poſſeſſes ſomething ſo natural and ſo 
faſcinating to an inexperienced ſtateſman, that it 


has been, frequently recurred to, and almoſt as fre- 
EAI quently 
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quently been attended by diſappointment. But 
as the preſent ſituation of France was unprece. 


dented, ſo alſo might be the conſequences of this 
expedient; and the miniſter having already per- 


_ ceived that his influence among the repreſenta. 
tives of the people daily diminiſhed, was willing 


to aſcertain how far he retained his e e over 
the people themſelves. = 
Throughout the different provincial . 


1 * were opened, and the people were invited 


to depoſit: on the altar of the new conſtitution, 


their plate, their jewels, and a fourth of their 


actual revenue. On this occaſion, the ſucceſs, 
though not ſufficient to extinguiſh the wants of 


the ſtate, exceeded the moſt ſanguine expectations 
of the miniſter ;' a general ardour ſeemed to per- 


vade every rank ang deſcription throughout the 
kingdom; the ſumptuous ſide- boards hich had 
miniſtred to the vanity of the nobility, the anci- 
ent and maſſy veſſels which had been ſo long con- 
ſecrated to religious ſervices, the very ornaments 


of the fair-ſex, ſwelled the promiſcuqus pile, and 


were cheerfully offered as a facrifice to freedom: 


Even thoſe who moſt dreaded, and in ſecret were 


moſt deſirous, of embarraſſing the new ſyſtem of 
government, endeavoured to elude the ſuſpicions of 

their countrymen, by the moſt liberal donations. 
But at the ſame time that the people ſo largely 
contributed to alleviate the public diſtreſs, their 
amen againſt che influence of the throne al: 
„ ſumed 


wi 
* 
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ſamed a louder and more deciſiye tone. In the 


capital eſpecially, the various clubs and popular 
aſſemblies boldly erected themſelves againſt the 


_ royal ſanction; while the committee which had 
been nominated by the national aſſembly to ar- 


range the form of the new conſtitution, far from 
acquieſcing with the opinions without doors, re- 
preſented it as eſſential to the very exiſtence of 
the government, that the king on every law ſhould 
be entruſted with an abhſolute veto or negative. 
The debates on this occaſion were long and vi- 


gorous, and the fermentation of the people violent. 


It was even thought neceſſary to aſſure the ſafety 
of the capital by numerous guards of militia, and 


the protection of cannon. Thoſe who ſupported 


the royal ſanction were loudly menaced with the 
weight of the public indignation; Yet the dan- 
gers that environed them, did not prevent them 
from diſcharging their duty, and openly proclaim- 
ing their ſentiments. 

Among thoſe who moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves on this occaſion were the comtes de 


Mirabeau, and Lally-Tollendal, and. meſſieurs 
Movnier and Bergaſſe: They urged, that no le- 
giſlative act could be conſidered as law till ſanc- 
toned by the king ; that his conſent alone could 


render it binding, and ſtamp it ſacred and invio- 


lable: And fince no act could be conſidered as 
law till confirmed by his ſanction, that ſanction 


7 pught to be free and voluntary; that if it was not, 


C 
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it could only be confidered as a form, requiſite to 
the conſecration, and not as the eſſence, of the 
act itſelf; and, therefore, ought not to be placed 
in the rank of thoſe qualities wok forny * very 
exiſtence of the aW. 

They afferted that thoſe 55 whe were attach- 
ed to the two following propoſitions ; The one, 
that all legiſlative acts, which ought always to be 
| Propoſed, debated, and formed in the boſom of 

the national aſſembly, require, as eſtabliſhed law, 
to be ſanctioned by the approbation /of the ſove- 
reign; the other, that the monarch being free 
to confent or diſſent, might give or refuſe inde- 
f initely his ſanction, had conceived a clear and 
ſimple idea of thoſe maxims which had been re- 
. ceived as the foundation of all monarchies. 

Theſe principles were oppoſed by meſſieurs 
Chappelier, Barnave, and Lameth ; they 'repre- 
fented, that as all powers were to be conſiderech as 
ſo many emanations from the people, it was moſt 
inconſiſtent and dangerous to allow to the will of 
an individual, a controlling authority over the 
will of the nation at large; that ſuch a propoſal 
could only be the reſult of a plan deliberately 
hoſtile to liberty, and, if adopted, could only be 
attended by the re-eſtabliſhment of deſpotiſm. 

Amidſt theſe various diſcuſſions, a new expe- 

dient ſeemed for a moment to unite the diſcordant 
Opinions of the public; and while the ab/olute veto 
4 885 to yield to * 2 of the populace, 
a fuſe 
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a fuſpenfive vero was propoſed to ſupply the va- 
cancy it had left. But this alſo was ſoon diſco- 
yered to be liable to innumerable objections 3 to 
leave it unlimited, was again to fall into the ſyſ- 
tem of the abſolute veto, and only to change the 
name, and not the nature of that invidious pre- 
rogative; to ſuffer it to depend on the judgment 
of provincial aſſemblies, or the inſtructions of 
the conſtituent body, was to eſtabliſh an appeal to 
the people, far diſtant from the intentions of the 
national aſſembly, and moſt dangerous in its con- 
ſequences : To reſtrain it to any fixed term, was 
at once to deſtroy the effect of it; to loſe the ad- 
vantages, and to preſerve the inconveniencies with 
which it was pregnant. 
Though monſieur Necker, from the moment 


that the terms he had recommended fot the late | 


loan were rejected, was convinced that his influ- 
ence in the national aſſembly daily declined, yet 
he was perſuaded, on this important occaſion, to 
try once more the effect of his ſentiments; theſe 
were generally known to be favourable to the 
expedient that had been propoſed in the juſ- 
penſive veto; and that they might have more 
weight, and be more ſtrongly impreſſed on the 
minds of the aſſembly, he delivered them in writ- 
ing. But the majority of the aſſembly conſidered 
this procedure as an innovation inconſiſtent with 
their dignity, and the letter of the miniſter 1 the 
finances was returned unopened. | £ 


456 LIE WA 
It was on the twenty- thir d, that the majority 


of the national aſſembly, wearied out with the vain 
hope of uniting the public opinion, proceeded to 


complete the decrees which were to form the fu- 
ture conſtitution of France, and to collect them 


for the general information in. the following nine- 
| teen important reſolutions. 


Iſt. That all power originally 1 was derived from 


: the nation, and could only ne to fow from 


that ſource. | 
2d. That the French government was monar- 


ehical; ; that there was no authority in France ſu- 


perior to the lay; that the king reigned. only by 
the law; and that it was only by virtue of the laws 
that he could claim the obedience of his people. 

3d. That the national aſſembly. has acknow- 
ledged and declared, as fundamental points of the 
monarchy, that the perſon of the ' ſovereign is ſa- 
cred and inviolable ; that the throne is indiviſible; 


that the crown is hereditary in the preſent royal 


family, from male to male, in order of primoge- 
niture, to the perpetual and abſolute excluſion of 
the females and their deſcendants, without decid- 


ing on the effect of renunciations. 


- 4th, That the national aſſembly Hall be b 
sth. That the national aſſembly all be com- 


poſed of only one chamber, 


'6th. That the return of the deputies to the na- 


tion aſſemblies ſhall be for two years. 


7th. That on the expiration of that term, ap 


entire new re- election ſhall take place. . $th, 


* 
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Sch. That the legiſlative power is veſled in the 
a pational aſſembly, who ſhall exerciſe it as follows: 
| 9th. No act of the legiſlative body can be con- 
| ſidered as law, if it js not framed by the repreſen- 
tatives of the nation, freely and legally choſen; 
and if it is not ſanctioned by the monarch, 
10th. The king can refuſe his aſſent to any 
act of the legiſlative-body. 
ith. In that caſe where the king ſhall inter- 
poſe his negative, that negative ſhall be conſi- 
- dered only as ſuſpenſive. 
12th. The negative of the king ſhall ceaſe ta 
exiſt on the election of the national aſſembly, which 
next follows that in which the law was propoſed. 
13th. The king may invite the national aſſem- 
bly to deliberate on any ſubject; but to propoſe 
any new laws is the excluſive prerogative of the 


| repreſentatives of the people. 


14, The creation or ſuppreſſion of offices can- 
not take place, but in conſequence of an act " | 
the legiſlative body, ſanctioned by the king, 

' I5th,: No tax or contribution in kind, or in 
money, can be levied; no loan direct or indirect 
can be negociated by any other means than by an 
expreſs decree of the n of the arrange, 
tatives of the nation. = 
16th. The ſupreme executive power is ,.excly- 
ſively veſted in the hands of the king. 
17th, The executive power can enact no laws, 
- nat even proviſional; but only is allowed to iſſue 
l procla- 
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proclamations conſormable to the law, to recall | 
or enforce obedience to it, 

18th: The miniſters and eee 
executive power, are reſponſible for the application 
of the different ſums in their departments, as well 


as for every infringement of the laws, whatever 


orders they may have received; but no order of 
the king is to be executed, unleſs ſigned by his 
majeſty himſelf, and counter- ſigned by the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, or the miniſter of the department. 
19th. The judicial power can on no occaſion 


_ whatſoever be exerciſed by the king, nor by the 


legiſlative body; but juſtice is to be adminiſtered 
in the name of the king by thoſe tribunals eſta- 


| bliſhed by law, according to the principles of 


the . and the den which che law * 


ſeribes. | 
Such were the articles decreed as hs FAR land- 


marks of the conſtitution of France; and as theſe, 


without expreſsly naming, completely extinguiſhed 


the abſolute veto, which comte Lally-Tollendal 


and meſſieurs Mounier and Bergaſſe had deſcribed 
as indiſpenſably neceſſary to the exiſtence of the 


ſtate, thoſe gentlemen declined continuing any 
longer members of a committeee, whoſe repre- 


ſentations were diſregarded ; and accordi ngly iy 


in their diſmifſion. 
The articles of the conſtitution had been oooeaded 


by a declaration of the rights of men and of citizens, 


ſcarce leſs remarkable for ho nn. with which 


it 


EE W] I xvi 3 
it was ben than for the important matter 
which it contained. 

The preamble Mae that the repreſeratives 
of the people of France formed into a' national 
aſſembly, conſidering: that ignorance, neglect, or 
contempt of human rights, are the ſole cauſes 
of public misfortunes, and corruptions of go- 

vernment, have reſolved to ſet forth, in a folemin. 

declaration, theſe natural, impreſcriptible, and un- 
| alienable rights. That this declaration being con- 

ſtantly preſent to the minds of the members of 
the Body Social, they may be ever kept attentive 
to their rights and their duties; that the acts of 
the legiſlative and executive powers of govern- 
ment being capable of being every moment com- 
pared with the end of political inſtitutions, may 
be more reſpected; and alſo that the future claims 
of the citizens being directed by ſimple and in- 
conteſtible principles, may always tend to the 
maintenance of the conſtitution, and the general 
happineſs. PN. 

For theſe reaſons, the tene! aſſembly doth re- 
cognize and declare, in the preſence of the ſupreme 
Being, and with the hope of his bleſſing and favour, 
the following facred rights of men and citizens. 

iſt. Men were born and always continue free and 
equal in reſpect of their rights; civil diſtinctions 
therefore can be founded only in public utility. 
2dly. The end of all political aſſociations, is 
the preſervation of the natural and impreſeriptible 

| | BE” rights 
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rights of men ; and theſe rights are, . 
perty, ſecurity, and reſiſtance of oppreſſion. 
Zdly. That the nation is eſſentially the ſource 
of. all ſovereignty; nor can any individual, or any 
body of men, be entitled to any authoriry, which 
is not expreſſly derived from it. | 
4thly. Political liberty conſiſts in the power of 
doing whatever does not injure another; the 
exerciſe of the natural rights of every man, has 
no other-limits than thoſe which are neceſſary to 
ſecure to every. other man the free exerciſe of the 
ſame rights; and theſe limits are determinable 
only by the . 6 
zthly. The law ought to bl 8 ation 
burtful to ſociety : - What is not prohibited by the 
law ſhould not be oppoſed z nor ſhould any one be 
© compelled to that which the law does not require. 
thly. The law is an expreſſion of the will of the 
community. All citizens have a right to concur, 
either perſonally or by their repreſentatives, in its 
formation: It ſhould be the ſame to all, whether 
it protects or puniſhes; and all being equal in 
its ſight, are equally eligible to all honours, places, 
and employments, according to their different 


abilities, without any other diſtinctidn than that 


created by their virtues and talents. 

7thly. No man ſhall be accuſed, 8 or 
held in confinement, except in caſes determined 
by the law, and according to the forms which it 


has preſcribed, All who Re ſolicit, exe- 
cute, 
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cute; or cauſe to be executed, arbitrary orders, 
ought to be puniſhed; and every, citizen called 
upon or apprehended by virtue of the law, ought 
immediately to obey, and renders en "_ 
ble by reſiſtance. 7 
| $thly. The law ought to np no Aber pe- 
nalties than ſuch as are abſolutely and evidently 
neceſſary and no one ought to be puniſhed but 
in virtue of a law promulgated before the of- 
fence, and legally applied. 
gthly. Every man being crefirned i innocent cill 
he has been convicted, whenever his detention be- 
becomes indiſpenſable, all rigour ro him, more 
khan is neceſſary to ſecure his perſon, ought to be 
provided againſt by the law. ü 
10thly. No man ought to be moleſted on ac- 
count of his opinions, not even of his religious 
opinions, provided his avowal of them does not 
diſturb the public order eſtabliſned by law. 
rIthly. The unreſtrained communication of 
thoughts and opinions being one of the moſt pre- 
cious rights of man, every citizen may ſpeak, 
write, and publiſh freely, provided he is reſponſi- 
ble for the abuſe of this liberty in caſes deter- 
mined by the law. | 
12thly. A public force being neceſſary to give 
ſecurity to the rights of men and citizens, that 
force is inſtituted for the benefit of the commu- 
nity, and not for the particular advantage of the 
perſons to whom it is entruſted. 
1 | _ 13thly, A 
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I1gthly. A common contributio ing necef- 
Gary for the ſupport of the publi for, e, and ſor 
defraying the other expences of goxe it 
ought to be divided equally among the nen 


of the community, according to their abilities. 


x4thly. Every citizen has a right, either by 
himſelf or his repreſentative, to a free voice in 
determining the neceſſity of public contributions, 
the appropriation of them, and their —_— 
mode of afſefimeut, and duration. 

x5thly. Every community has a right to "4 
mand of all its agents an account of their conduct. 

16thly. Every community, in which a ſepara- 
tion of powers and a ſecurity of rights are not 
provided for, wants a conſtitution. 
 x7thly. The right to property being liel 
ble and ſacred, no one ought to be deprived of 
it, except in caſes of evident public neceſſity, le- 
gally aſcertained, and on condition of a previous 
Juſt indemnity. - 
The ſimplicity that reigns cena this de- 
as was admirably ſuited to the purpoſes 
for which it was intended. A plain ſyſtem of 
government was preſented to the view of the 
moſt limited capacity; and while each citizen was 
taught to look up to thofe rights which are in- 


| herent in man, he was inſtructed to ſubmit with- 


out repining to thoſe burdens, and that reſtraint, 


which were neceſſary to the preſervation « the 


8 and to his own * 
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| Is the revolution that preſents itſelf, tke mind 


of the reader is ſcarce cheered by the proſpect of 
tranquillity, before it is again overcaſt by the 
gathering ſtorms of civil commotion, The de- 


claration of right, and the articles of the new | 
, conſtitution, might have ſoothed the angry ſpirits, 


and kindled the hopes of France; but her bar- 


veſt of ideal proſperity was blaſted by the chil- 


ling breath of famine; neither the exertion of 


the committee of ſubſiſtence, the precautions of 


che miniſter of the finances, nor. the liberality 


ol the duke of Orleans, who devoted his princely 


revenue to alleviate the public diſtreſs, could pre- 


vent the Pariſians from being affailed by that 


_ which { Kill allicted France, and was allo 
"BY: | felt 
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felt in ſome meaſure by the e 11 
doms. N 
Even Verfailles R whe royal reſidences, was not 
exempt from its ſhare of miſery; ſome popular 
tumults which prevailed in the ſtreets, and which 
were excited by the extravagant price of bread, 
ſerved as a pretext for the municipality to de- 
mand, and the king to conſent, to the regiment 
of Flanders being ſummoned to preſerve the 
public tranquillity. This meaſure, which at firſt 
appeared of no importance, was ſoon productive 
of conſequenees the moſt unex One and fan- 
guinary. 

Though through every Ang of the late revo. 
lution, the monarch himſelf had appeared zealous 
to comply with the wiſhes of his people, yet it 
was ſuppoſed the high and manly ſpirit of his 
conſort, was ſeverely wounded by the diminu- 
tion of the regal authority. Whatever oppo- 
fition had occurred from the throne was ate 
tributed to her counſels, and the influence the 
comte d'Artois poſſeſſed over his royal ſiſter- in- 
law, with the avowed ſentiments of that prince, 
induced the nation in general to regard the DO > 
with jealouſy and ſuſpicion. 

Theſe ſuſpicions were increafed by the arrival 
of the regiment of Flanders; and the capital, ever 


1 alive to danger, beheld with a jaun- 
H h 2 _ dice 
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diced eye the vicinity of a body of cogutiny PAPER | 
- whoſe preſence, it was aſſerted, could be produc. 
tive of no real advantage, who might be nouriſh- 
ed at a leſs.expence in any of the provinces, and 
whoſe conſumption of corn would increaſe that 
ſcarcity, from which the inhabitants of Paris al- 
ready eminently ſuffered. , | 3 Lo 
Such were the ſubjects « immediate remon- 
ſtrance, when a new and more lively cauſe of 
complaint and jealouſy preſented itſelf. The 
gardes-du-corps, or houſehold troops of the king, 
had invited to an entertainment the regiment of 
Flanders. Though it is an ancient cuſtom in the 
French ſervice to pay this compliment to every 
regiment that arrives, yet as it had been delayed 
+ ſometime, prudence at leaſt would have dictated 
the omiſſion of it at ſo critical a moment. - 
The circumſtances that attended the entertain- 
ment, were far from allaying thoſe fears which 
had been excited by the arrival of the regiment 
of Flanders. Beſides that corps, the houſehold 
troops invited ſeveral officers of the militia of 
Verſailles, with their commander the celebrated 
. count d'Eftaing. Even the common ſoldiers of 
the Swiſs guards, the chaſſeurs of Trois Eveches, 
and the grenadiers of Flanders, were admitted 
into the ſaloon where the feaſt was prepared; 


* Was — diſtributed; the health of 
| > bo 
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the king, the queen, and the dauphin were drank 
with the loudeſt acclamations ; but that of the 
nation was rejected. The royal family themſelves 
appeared on this occaſion ; the air of Oh Rich- 
* ard! Oh my king !” from Richard Cœur de 
Lion, was played by the band; and towards the 
cloſe of the evening ſeveral ladies of the court 
preſented themſelves, and diſtributed white cock- 
ades, which were eagerly received, though the 
regiment of Flanders had previouſly ons . 
of the nation. I 


If in this tranſaction the court can be acquitted - 


of any regular defign, it yet muſt ſtand convicted 
of the higheſt imprudenee. In the new and un- 
ſettled ſtate of affairs to countenance theſe Bac- 
.chanalian orgies, was at leaſt an unpardonable in- 
| diſcretion ; the national cockade was conſidered 


as the emblem of attachment to the new conſtitu- ; 


tion; yet the ſoldiers of Flanders were prevailed 
on to abandon it, and reſume that which they had 
worn under the ancient government; while the 


female attendants of the queen diſplayed their 


zeal, by furniſhing theſe enſigns of 8 and v un- 
diſguiſed diſaffection. 

The rumour of theſe occurrences rapidly . 
from Verſailles to Paris; it had been preceded · by 


a report that it was the intention of the king to 


; _ his palace, and accompanied- by the queen, 
| H h 3 | whoſe 
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whoſe reproaches, it was ſuppoſed, had 8 
him to this deciſive meaſure, to eſcape to Metz; 
there to aſſemble what forces he could depend 
upon ; and erect once more the ſtandard of deſ-. 
potiſm. The recall of regular troops to the 
neighbourhood of the capital gave weight to this 
report; and the Pariſians had no ſmall reaſon to 
apprehend that from the moment of the king's 
retreat, the ſcanty ſupplies of grain, which fur- 

niſhed at preſent but a bare ſubſiſtence to the 
capital, would be entirely intercepted. 

Theſe diſcontents were not long confined to 
ſecret and ineffectual murmurs; on the intelli- 
gence of the myſterious entertainment at Verſailles, 
the clamours of the populace aſſumed a louder 
and more menacing tone. The militia of Paris, 
and the ancient French guards, joined in the ge- 
neral indignation. On the fourth of October, 
the marquis de la Fayette, who was then at the 
committee of police, was addreſſed by ſix grena- 
diers, who informed him that they were deputies 
from the fix grenadier companies; that though 
they entertained no doubt of his integrity, they 
believed he himſelf to be betrayed by the go- 
ernment; that jt was time an end ſhould be put 
to the public diſtreſs; that they could not turn 
their arms againſt women who demanded bread ; 


| that r the committee of ne deceived them, 
' and 
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and ought to be aboliſhed. That they were des 
termined to go to Verſailles, and exterminate the 
gardes-du-corps and the regiment of Flanders, 
who had trampled under foot the national cock- 


ade. That if the king of France was too feeble 
to bear the weight of the crown, they would de- 


poſe him, and that they would crown ** ſon; 
and then all would go well. | 
Language ſo alarming, it might havs been 
naturally expected would have induced the mar- 
quis de la Fayette, as colonel general of the 
militia, to have adopted every poſſible precau- 


tion; but whatever were his motives, that noble- _ 


man contented himſelf with ſimply haranguing 
the grenadiers, and recommending . _ 
forbearance, | 
lis eloquence on this occaſion was not at- 
tended with the effects that he might have fondly 
imagined. The progreſs of diſcontent was rapid 
and frightful. Some hundreds of the moſt li- 
centious and daring of the rabble, chiefly women, 
collected from the markets and public halls, 
armed with ſtaves, pikes, and every weapon that 
their blind- fury could ſupply, poured from their 
dark and ſecret lurking places. They ſurrounded 
the Hotel de Ville- with fearful cries, forced 
open the doors, and poſſeſſed themſelves: of the 
ams. Their numbers were ſoon ſwelled: to ſe- 
| 4 LEY veral 
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veral thouſands, by ſucceſſive and motley groups 
of both ſexes, furniſhed with fuſils and piſtols, 
ſwords and poignards, lances and hatchets, and 
dragging two pieces of cannon. To this deſ- 
perate and tumultuous hoſt the marquis de Saint 
Huruge, a nobleman of ancient family in Bur. 
. gundy, but of ſullied ma and doubrful 
intellects, joined himſelf. . - 

; Theſe lawleſs inſurgents, animated 3 a bey 
of their ſtrength, and the ſeditious harangues of 
their new leader, at length took the road to Ver- 
ſailles. On their route they compelled the dif- 
ferent paſſengers whom they met, and eſpecially 
the women, to mingle in their train. Terror and 
diſmay preceded their van; the villages through 
which they paſſed were deſerted; the ſhops and 
houſes were ſhut-on their approach; and the in- 
habitants who remained in any town were happy 
to redeem themſelves from pillage by a liberal 
diſtribution of bread and wine. 

\ Intoxicated with rage and liquor, tha 4 
. about half after three o'clock precipitated 
themſelves on Verſailles. The king that morning 
had fat out for. Meudon, and was engaged in the 
amuſements of the chace, when he was firſt informed 
of the march of the inſurgents; he inſtantly return- 
ed to the, caſtle, and arrived a quarter of an hour 
before the appearance of the hoſtile rabble; yet far 

11 8 en 
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from 3 their diſpoſitions as n dan - 
gerous; to the prince of Luxembourg, the cap- 
tain of his guards, and who enquired if his ma- 
jeſty had any orders to give; he replied, with a 
ſmile, what for women? you ſurely jeſt.” “ 
The national aſſembly was engaged in diſcuſ- 
ſing the anſwer of the king to the articles of the 
conſtitution. His majeſty had acceded to them, 
on the condition that the executive power ſhould 
remain whole and undiminiſhed in his hands. But 
this reſervation was far from meeting the general 
approbation. It was obſerved, that though the 
King had acceded to them, that he had not ac- 
cepted them; it was propoſed, that he ſhould 
ſwear to obſerve them in the preſence of the 


aſſembly; and amidft this diverſity of opinion, 


the fatal entertainment of the firſt of October, the 
ſource of ſo many ſuſpicions, and inis events, 2 
was introduced into debate. | y 

| While yet the minds of the a were agi- 
- tated by this relation, and the various motions 
that attended it, monſieur Mounier, the preſident, 
communicated the alarming intelligence that he 
had juſt received; that an armed concourſe of 
thirty or forty thouſand people were on their 
march from Paris. On this news the aſſembly 
reſolved that the preſident ſhould wait upon the 
king to obtain a pure and ſimple acceptation af 
Hier 5 . | the 
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the articles of the conſtitution ; and were already 
prepared to break up, when they were inter- 
rupted by the unwelcome and formidable pre- iS 
ſence of the inſurgents. 

Theſe preſented themſelves with loud cries and 
imprecations at the doors of the aſſembly, and 
threatened to force the guards that defended 
them. To avoid this dangerous extremity, it 
was decreed by a majority of voices to permit 
them to enter; they immediately preſſed forwards 

in great numbers, and the benches were inſtantly 
occupied by a crowd of women, diſtained with 
duſt and ſweat, deaf to reaſon, inflamed with li 
quor, and inſatiate of blood. _ _ 

Two men, who aſſumed the tone of a 
appeared at their head. The firſt addreſſed the 
aſſembly, and informed them that they were come 
from Verſailles for bread and money; and at the 
ſame time to puniſh. the gardes - du- corps, who 
had inſulted the patriotic cockade. That like 
good patriots they had on their route taken away 
by force all the white and black cockades that 
they had met with ; and, drawing one out of his 
pocket, he concluded with obſerving, ** that he 
would have the pleaſure of tearing it to pieces 
© in the preſence of that aſſembly.” His aſ- 
ſociate added, that they would compel every one 
do Wear the national cockade. A murmur of 

| diſcontent | 
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Aiſcontent at this expreſſion ſpread it ſelf through 
| the aſſembly ; which only produced from the un- 


daunted and lawleſs orator. the exclamation of 


* what! are we not all brethrey ?” while the pre- 
ſident, ſenſible of the danger which impended 
over him, condeſcended to anſwer in terms ot 
the mildeſt expoſtulation. 

This ſingular dialogue was interrupted by the 


| tumultuous cries of the women, who demanded 


with menacing geſtures, bread for themſelves, and 
for Paris. In vain did monfieur Mounier repre- 
| ſent the conſtant attention of the aſſembly to 
their diftreſs; in vain did he hold up the flatter- 
ing proſpect of future relief, and intreat them to 
retire in peace; his promiſes and ſolicitations 
were equally diſregarded ; and the national aſ- 


ſembly, diſmayed by the imperious voice of the 
inſurgents, ſought only to avert deſtruction by, 


the moſt degrading compliances. 
The majority confirmed again the decree 
reſpecting the articles of the conſtitution ; they 


appointed once- more the prefident, accompanied 


by a deputation, to return to the king to obtain not 
only his acceptation of thoſe articles, but alſo his 


aſſiſtance in relieving Paris, and allaying that 
ſcarcity which threatened the moſt fatal conſe- 


quences: but at the moment that monſieur Mou- 
nier roſe to depart, the women who ſurrounded 
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him proclaimed their intention of accoinpanying 
him to the king; and it was with the greateſt dif. 
ficulty that he could- prevail on them to limit 
L their demand to fix of their number. 
The picture which this motly deputation pre: 
ſented, and the embaraſſments which attended 
it, cannot be better deſcribed than from the pen 
of the. prefident himſelf ; © we were,” ſays he, 
<« on foot, expoſed to the mud and a heavy rain. 
7 A crowd of the inhabitants of Verſailles lined 
*. on each fide the avenue that conducted to the 
te caſtle; the women from Paris were formed 
F< into different groupes, mingled with a certain 
* number of men, for the moſt part covered 
re with rags, their countenances fierce, their geſ- 
c tures menacing, and raifing the moſt fearful 
de howlings. They were armed with fuſils, and old 
ce pikes, with hatchets, with ſtaves guarded with 
6 1ron, long poles, having at the end the blades 
«of ſwords or knives. Small detachments of 
ce the gardes-du-corps formed the patroles ; and 
<< paſſed on full gallop, 2 the cries and * 
* of the populace... | | 
„We advanced,” continues monſieur Mou- 
© nier; © and another party of men armed alſo 
5 with pikes, and hatchets, and ſtaves, ap- 
% proached to eſcort the deputation. - The 


. rn numerous train by which the de- 
OY puties 


© puties were followed, was miſtaken for a crowd 
of the inſurgents. The gardes-du-corps charg- 
ce ed acroſs us. We were diſperſed in the mud; 
5 we however rallied again, and proceeded to- 
« wards the caſtle. We there found the gardes+ 
t du-corps, a detachment of dragoons, the regi - 
5 ment of Flanders, the Swiſs guards, the inva- 
ce lids, and the militia of Verſailles, ranged in 
& order of battle. We made ourſelves known, 
* and were received with reſpect; we traverſed 
ec the lines; and it was with difficulty that we 
c could prevent the crowd that had followed us 
£ from entering with us; but in the place of fix 
c women, to whom I had promiſed admittance 
* into the caſtle, I was obliged to nnn 
dc twelve.” 4 
It was half paſt five, and a day the mot} wet * 
dreary, had given place to night the moſt dark 
and inauſpicious ; when the preſident of the na- 
tional aſſembly, eſcorted by fifteen depuries, and 
twelve women of the dregs of Paris, entered into 
the royal preſence, and painted to his majeſty the 
diſtreſs of his capital. The king anſwered in the 
language of ſenfibility, and with every aſſurance 
of prompt and effectual ſuccour. Satisfied on 
this ſubject, monſieur Mounier till ſolicited that 
ſome hour might be appointed to underſtand his 
.majeſty's definitive anſwer £0 the articles of the 
3 „„ nenn, 
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_ conſtitution, and the rights of men and citizens, 
The king named nine; and retired to his cabinet 
fo conſult with his miniſters on the difficulties 
which preſented themſelves. It was not till ten 
that this important deliberation was brought o 
a a concluſion ; monſieur Mounier, who had ſtill 
remained in waiting, was then called in, and re- 
ceived from the hands of his N * ac 
ceptation pure and impl. | 
But the triumph of the preſident was of ſhort 
Scion the multitude, whoſe fury had been 
excited by the ſtings of hunger, felt themſelves 
but little intereſted in the proſpect of future free- 
dom, and future laws, while the diftreſs of the 
preſent moment threatened inevitable deſtruction. 
Famine ſtill appeared before their eyes in its 
moſt hideous form. And when monſieur Mou- 
nier entered exulting into the ſaloon of the af- 
ſembly, and announced the accepration of the 
king pure and fmph, he was interrupted by the 
cries of the populace; © is it advantageous to 
« us? will it procure us bread?” He was 


mournfully obliged to confeſs that the power of 


the king extended not to this, and that it was 


| from time only they could ex oe an n re- 
medy to their diſtreſs. 


Even the female deputies Who bad accom- 
r monſieur Mounier, had reaſon to regret 
the 
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the n hase which tie eter ofthis 
comrades had conferred upon them ; they had 
returned with the preſident, and had announced 


the auſpicious promiſes of the ſovereign z but 


' theſe were far from ſatisfying their impatient 
companions; they threatened them with puniſh- 
ment; they accuſed them of having been cor» 
rapted ; and compelled them to return to the 
caſtle, and to demand from the king that he 
would ſubſcribe his promiſe. Monſieur de St. 
Prieſt, miniſter of the home department, ſuc- 
ceeded in calming for a moment their angry ſpi- 
rits. He condeſcended to explain to them the 
different meaſures. that the king-and the miniſters 
had adopted for the ſubſiſtence of the capital; 
and he delivered to them a paper. ſigned by his 
' majeſty, in which he engaged for the moſt peedy 
and effectual ſuccours. | 
While monſfieur Mounier and the. depuration 4 
awaited in the royal apartment the anſwer of the 
king, the court of Verſailies diſplayed a ſcene of 
confuſion and horror. The furious' multitude 


that had accompanied the-prefident to the caſtle, ' 


had returned and repoſſefled themſelves of the 
ſaloon of the national afſembly. The - deputies 
bebeld themſelves ſurrounded by a mixture of 
men and women, whoſe ſavage countenances pro- 


. their fell and n diſpoſitions; 
chroughout 
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throughout the hall a thouſand confuſed voiced 
demanded the ſuppreſſion of the gardes-du-corpsz 
the diſmiſſion of the regiment of Flanders; and 
the abolition of the parliaments. But theſe ob- 
jects of popular hatred were loſt in the more ge- 
neral and importunate clamours for an abatement 
in the price of candles, of bread, and of meat. 
- Daring and licentious as the multitude appear - 
| ed, it was ſtill hoped that they would have de- 
ſiſted from the laſt extremities, and not ventured 
to have ſtained the reſidence of their ſovereign 
with civil blood. But each compliance, inſtead 
of extinguiſhing, ſeemed only to have added fuel 
to their fury. From the national aſſembly, they 
bad directed their diſorderly ſteps again to the 
caſtle. This was ſtill in appearance protected by 
the gardes- du- corps, the regiment of Flanders, 
and the militia of Verſailles. But the latter, who 
bad ſuffered equally with the Pariſians from the 
general ſcarcity, were ſoon ſeduced to join the 
party of the multitude; nor was it long before 
the defection gained the regiment of Flanders; 
and the gardes-du-corps beheld themſclvesalone, 
and without ER SORE" to the —_— 
torrent. | 
It was about ſeven o "clock i in the evening whey 
the inhabitants of Verſailles were ſtartled at firſt 
7 A . and eee by a heavy but 
; * 
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| irregular diſcharge of myſquerry; The object 
of this fire were the gardes · du- corps; the marquis 
de Savonnieres, an officer in thoſe troops, had, by 
the imprudent putſuit of one of the militia of 
Verſailles, drawn upon them the hoſtile fury of 
the multitude; his temerity was ſeverely puniſh- 
ed; his arm was broken in two places, and he 
fell in the midſt of his ſquadron who, faithful to 
the orders of their ſovereign, ſtill preſerved their 
ranks, and reſtrained their reſentment, Whats 
ever imprudence might be aſcribed to them in 
the entertainment of the firſt of October, was 
effaced by their preſent. conduct; but their mo- 
deration was ill rewarded by their affailants, 
who, emboldened by their inactivity, continued 
to haraſs them on every ſide, 

The king was yet engaged in 3 on the. 
declaration of right, and the articles of the con- 
ſtitution, when he was appriſed of the. danger 
which impended over his guards, and anxious 
for their ſafety, commanded them to retire to 
their hotel. This retreat was not effected with- 
cout confiderable hazard; and ſome men, with 
ſeveral' horſes, were ſeverely wounded. They 
had not .long gained the ſhelter of their hotel, 
when Louis, always irreſolute and indeciſive, 
| alarmed by the various reports which each mi- 

nute grew more formidable, ſummoned to his 
defence once more his houſehold troops. They 
vox. 111, Hs | | obeyed. 
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obeyed with alacrity, though not without expe· 


riencing the ſame riſk and oppoſition as before. 


They ranged themſelves in order of battle before 
the caftle ; and though ſome were the victims 


of the repeated attacks of the multitude, they 
_ fill diſplayed the fame Ready but paſſive cou- 


rage. At length the monareh, ſenſible that in 


that poſition their deſtruction would be jnevit- 
able without contributing to his ſecurity, gave 
orders for them to retire to Ramboyillet under 
the command of the duke of Guiche; and onty 
retained. thoſe few whoſe duty br” was to POE as 
ſentinels the royal apartments. | 

* . From the horrors which 8 Verſailles, 
| «a attention of the- reader is recalled to the ca- 


paoital. Paris had indeed vomited forth her needy 


and rapacious thouſands, impatient of reftraint, 


and greedy of plunder. But ſhe was too deeply 


- Intereſted in the fate of her monarch to rejoice 


at their abſence; and the loud and ſanguinary 
menaces which they had breathed, too plainly 
proclaimed the exceſſes which they were capable 


of. Soon after their tumultuous departure the 
militia of Paris began to aſſemble in the ſtreets; 
yet ſcarce fenfible of their own intentions, they 
| awaited the commanding voice of their leader, 
and every eye was anxiouſly fixed on the mar- 
Wis de la Fayette. 

7 nobleman, bye the ſrew choice of his fel 


low 
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had artained the dignity and authority of colonel- 
general of the militia of Paris. From the repu- 
tation he had hitherto enjoyed, vigilance and 
actiyity were at leaſt to be expected; and from 


the military power veſted in his hands, and 


from the confidence which had been fondly at- 
tached to his conduct, he alone was capable of 


reſtraining the blind fury of the populace. Yet 


whether from contempt or deſign, he ſeemed to 
perſevere in ſupine indifference ; we have already 
beheld with what inattention he received the ad- 


dreſs of the grenadiers; and though their diſpo- 


ſitioa promiſed con ſequences the moſt fatal, yet 
no precautions were taken, no orders given, no 
poſts occupied; it appeared as if the marquis 
was willing to enhance the merit of his ſervices, 


and to ſuffer Verſailles to be reduced to the laſt 


extremity before he appeared to its relief. 
At length when the marquis beheld ſeveral 
thouſands of the militia aſſembled, and was con- 


vinced that the force, which required him as a 


leader, was ſufflcient to look into ſubmiſſion, 
either the diſorderly hoſt of inſurgents, or the 
ſeanty band of regular troops, he preſented him- 
ſelf at the Hotel de Ville, and demanded permiſ- 
ſon of the commons to march to Verſailles; 
this was immediatel granted; and at four in the 
mwaog, about five hours after the factious po- 

Ii 5 Y pulace 


how citizens and the ſanction of his ſovereign, | 


% 
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pulace had quitted the capital, the marquis 40 
la Fayette, at the head of eighteen thouſand men, 
pointed his tardy ſteps towards Verfailles. 

It was ten at night before an aid- de · camp of 
the marquis announced to the king and the na- 
tional aſſembly the approach of the Pariſian army. 


| Their commander ſtill more deſirous of preſerv- 


ing forms, than of rapidly advancing to protect 
the wretched inhabitants, halted his army at a ſmall 
diſtance from the town, and adminiſtered to his 
ſoldiers the oath to be faithful to the nation, to 
the law, and the king. Fortified by this proof 
of allegiance, he next preſented himſelf to the 
national aſſembly, and aſſured the preſident both 
of his own pacific 1 intentions and of thoſe got his 
followers. 

From the national aembly 4 marquis 
paſſed to the royal preſence; where he held the 
ſame language, and ſo fully poſſeſſed his majeſty 
of his ſecurity, that the king declined the pre- 
ſence of the rational re preſentatives , and con- 
tented himſelf with declaring that it was his in- 
tention never to ſeparate. himſelf f rom the ſeat 
| of their councils. 

The deputies till however continued firing, 
and were employed i in diſcuſſing the code of cri- 
minal law; but their deliberations were inter- 


ae byt the frequent cries s of the multitude for 
| f bread- 
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bread. At len gth the enen ee to have 
exhauſted its force ; the crowd ſunk into a mo- 
mentary filence ; the militia who had marched 
from Paris, benumbed with cold and wet, ſought 
ſhelter in the taverns, the ſtables, and the courts 
of the different houſes ; they were liberally ſup- 
plied with liquor and proviſions; and the mar- 
quis de la F ayette, witneſs of their joy and 
abundance, again returned to the caſtle and com- 
municated to the king the welcome tidings of 

public tranquillity. It was now about two 
| o'clock in the morning, and his majeſty, op- 
prefſed by fatigue, prepared to retire to reſt. 

The marquis, fatally impreſſed by the deceit- 
ful quiet which prevailed, contented himſelg 
with placing a few ſcattered ſentinels, and haſ- 
tened to rejoin the national aſſembly. Though 


monfieur Mounier declared, that if any doubt re- 


mained he would ſtill keep the deputies ſitting, 
he was anſwered by the marquis with ſo perfect 
a reliance on the attachment of his own army, 
and ſo favourable a repreſentation of the tran- 
quillity that reigned every where, that the pre- 
fident conſented to diſmiſs the aſſembly, and 
reſigned himſelf to fleep; an example that was 
ſoon followed by the general himſelf. _ 

If the repoſe of the marquis de la Fayette was 
Tu and unalloyed, the ſlumbers of the inſur- 


113 gent 
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gents were ſhort and ſtormy. Sleep ſeemed ta 
have recruited their ſtrength without allaying 
their rage. Before the break of day their dif. 
cordant cries and ſanguinary menaces afforded a 
melancholy preſage of what might be expected 
from their active fury. The name of the queen 
was mingled with their imperious demand of 
bread. At length, about ſix in the morning, 
the frantic crowd precipitated themſelves on the 
hotel of the gardes- du- corps. The chin rem- 
nant of the houſehold troops Were incapable « of 
ſtemming the torrent; the doors were forced; 

fifteen of the gardes-du-corps were dragged pri 
ſoners by the multitude ; the reſt fled towards 
the caſtle, and were eagerly purſued by their | 
blood-thirſty enemies; theſe deluged with their 
numbers the courts of the royal reſidence; two 
of the gardes-du- corps fell a victim to their fury 
near the iron railing; a third was ſlaughtered on 
the marble ſtaircaſe; the ſcattered ſentinels placed 
by the marquis de la Fayette were inactive ſpec- 
tators of the bloody ſcene; the houſehold troops 
that had eſcaped the fiſt attack, in vain at- 
tempted to defend the interior of the palace; 
their feeble barrier was ſoon pierced by the in- 
ſurgents, who now ruſhed forwards to the apart- 
ments of the queen. N 


3 
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The Joie of the royal chamber was defeiided 75 


| by monſieur Miomandre, a garde-du- corps, whoſe 


name well deſerves to be recorded in hiſtory ; 


while he heroically oppoſed himſelf to the hoſt 
of murderers already ſtained with the blood of his 
- companions, he loudly called to her attendants to 
ſave the queen. That princeſs was inſtantly 
awakened by ber women, and by a private paſſage 
was conducted almoſt naked to the apartment of 
the king; monſieur Miomandre, her gallant pro- 


tector, fell indeed covered with wounds; but his 
life was preſerved by the goodneſs of his conſti- 


tution and the {kill of his ſurgeons. 


A ſhort moment before the multitude ruſhed. | 
towards the apartments of the queen, the king 


bad been rouzed from his ſleep by the increaſing 
tümult. The duke of Luxembourg had alſo 
been awakened by the ſame cauſe ; he now pre- 


ſented himſelf in the chamber of his ſovereign, ' 


followed by the few gardes- du- corps that he 
could collect. Round the ſtandard of theſe, the 
ancient French guards ranged themſelves, and 


joined in repelling the attempts of the inſur- 
gents and aflaſſins ; by degrees the crowd was 


compelled to retire into the lower courts; while 
regular poſts were eſtabliſhed ; and every precau · 
tion taken to ene the caſtle from a 2 W 
attack. ; . 5 
5 114 On 
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On the firſt intelligence of theſe diſaſtrous 
events, the marquis de la Fayette quitted his bed, 
and endeavoured to atone by his activity for his 
former credulity and negligence; his ſplendid : 
promiſes of ſecurity were now converted into re- 
proaches; and ſhame ſucceeded to miſplaced 
confidence. As he preſſed with haſty ſteps to- 
wards the caſtle, he beheld on every ſide the fatal 
effects of his own im prudence; motley groups of 
men and women, drunk with fury and liquor, 
armed with pikes and hatchets, and bearing aloft 
as trophies, the bleeding heads of the victims to 
their barbarity. The militia of Paris rallied at 
the known voice of their commander; they flew 
to his ſupport; and their united efforts wreſted 
from the populace ſeveral of the gardes-· du- corps, 
whoſe fate had been deferred to render it more 
lingering and cruel. A conſiderable body of the 
national troops were alſo introduced into the 

caſtle; and to ſooth the fury of the people, the 
king and queen, by the advice of the marquis, 
appeared in an open balcony; while the gardes- 
du-corps were prevailed on to contribute to 
the general tranquillity, by the humiliating mea- 
ſure of furrendering their arms and accoutre- 
ments. 5 
Vet theſe painful conceſſions were fer from 
: ſatisfying the multitude. The Parifians con- 
* - "STi cCeived 
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ceived that plenty could only be ſecured to the - 


capital by the preſence. of the monarch ; they 


now demanded, with imperious cries, the re- 


moval of the royal family from Verſailles; and 


the king, after a ſhort deliberation, was. compel · 


led to acquieſce in their demand. 


Before his majeſty had engaged in this laſt 
promiſe, he had expreſſed a defire that the depu 


ties of the national aſſembly ſhould wait upon 


him at the caſtle, and aſſiſt him with their coun- 
eils. Though the royal requeſt was ſeconded by 


the eloquence of the preſident, yet the majority 
conſidered it as inconſiſtent with the dignity of the 


aſſembly; they urged, that their deliberations in 


the palace of the ſovereign would wear the ap- 


pearance of conſtraint, and be ſubject to the ſuſ- 


picions of the people. A deputation of thirty- 


ſix members were, however, allotted to wait on the 
king; and on the news that his majeſty intended 
to remove to Paris, that number was ſwelled to an 


hundred, and was appointed to e him 5 


to the capital. 
It was about one o'clock in the evening, when 


Louis the Sixteenth, attended by the royal family, 
ſat out from Verſailles; and the order of the 
march preſented to the ſpectator a ſcene of horror 


that ſurpaſſes deſcription. A crowd of frantic - 
TR n — under the debauch of the 


preceding 


* > | 
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preceding night, and Rill ſtained with the blood 
which they had wantonly ſhed, mounted on the 
horſes, fantaftically ornamented with the hats and 
vniforms, and armed with the weapons, of the 
houſehold troops; theſe were furrounded by a 

Soft of men, the refuſe of a vaſt and luxurious 

capital; two of which, with their arms naked 

and bloody, difplayed . aloft on their pikes the 

heads of two of the gardes-du-corps,\ whom they 
bad inhumanly maſſacred. Behind were the ſur- 
vivors ef thoſe unhappy gentlemen on foot, bare 
headed, without arms, and ſhuddering with horror 
* at the goary viſages of their ill-fated comrades. 
The royal family themſelves followed, encom- 
paſted by the dragoons, the regiment of Flanders, 
and the hundred Swiſs; continually expoſed to 
the inſults of a licencious rabble, who inceſ- 
fantly reproached them as the authors of that 


. fearcity which the hand of Providence had in- 


flicted. 
In this picture the queen preſented an object as 


extraordinary as affecting; though youth and 
beauty naturally excite compaſſion ; and though 
illuſtrious ſufferers generally inſpire pity from the 
compariſon of their former ſplendour with their 
fallen ſtate yet her ſubjects beheld her ſituation 
with ſavage tranſport; they ſtill attributed to her 


e Hin of * to Karve them into ſub= 
zecion 


jection _ a 6titious 8 and ſo > Bey were + 


the impreſſions. of their own diſtreſs, that their 
indignation precluded that ſympathy which is 
rarely denied to the unfortunate great. But the 
conſolation, which the queen was not allowed 


to derive from the humanity of her people, 
ſhe in ſome meaſure tquod. i in her own manns 


nimity. 

The confuſed and cedicns march Gn Verſailles 
| j0 Paris continued from one o'clock in the eve - 
ning till ſeven, when his majeſly and the royal 
family entered the capital, rather amidſt the re- 
proaches than the acclamations of the inhabitants; 
and the king, after having preſented himſelf at 
the Hotel de Ville, and liſtened to-an addreſs from 


monſieur Bailly, was, with his royal conſort, 


eſcorted to the Tuilleries. 1 
Thus concluded the ſixth of October, a day 


which will long remain memorable in the annals 


of France. Vet while we lament the horrors 
which diſgrace it, it is with ſome ſatisfaction that 
we trace their ſource to the blind fury and frantic 


rage of the refuſe of Paris. Devoid of deſign, 


and incapable of ſyſtem, the ſtings of hunger ſeem 
alone to have rouzed them to action; to them 


the acceptation of the declaration of rights, and the 


articles of the conſtitution, were matters of indif- 
n ; famine. was the objec of 2 terrors; 


and 
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and amidſt every attempt to ſooth them, the high 
price of bread was the ſubject of their clamours ; 2 


to this were added the entertainment of the gardes- 


du - corps; and the intended flight of the king to 


Metz, a project which has ſince been confirmed 
by a letter from count d' Eſtaing to the queen. | 


In ſhort, much impatience on the part of the po- 


pulace, and much negligence 1 in thoſe to whom 
the chief military power had been entruſted, com- 
bined to produce events the moſt Ty = and 
lamentable. 

This fatal inſurrection was however attended 
with one other circumſtance, not unworthy of ob- 
ſervation. We have already remarked the firm - 
neſs with which the duke of Orleans had early 
oppoſed himſelf to the deſpotiſm of the throne. 
His repeated exiles from court; his adherence to 
the claims of the commons; the large territorial 
facrifices he had voluntarily made; and the. libe- 
rality with which he had applied his reyenue to 
_ relieve the diſtreſs of the capital, had attached ta 
him the hearts of the people; but at the fame 
time had rendered him equally obnoxious to the 
champions of arbitrary power, and thoſe ambi- 
. tious ſpirits who hoped to riſe by the favour of 
the multitude, and who found themſelves eclipſed 
by his ſuperior rank and influence. Theſe in- 


e the name and ec of the duke 
might 
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might oo applied to purpoſes the ct dangerous 


and that prince, who had before given no inſig- 


nificant proof of his forbearance, by declining the 
proffered honour of preſident of the national aſ- 
ſembly, now eſtabliſhed his character for modera- 
tion, by yielding to the wiſhes of his ſovereign; 


and accepting a commiſſion to the court of St. 


James's, he withdrew himſelf n. hy: eyes: of 


| his partial countrymen. | 
The curiofity of our readers. wilt 3 be 


gratified, if paſſing the bounds originally aſſigned 


to this performance, we preſerve unbroken the 


thread of narration, and preſs forward to the con- 


cluſion. In the beginning of 1790, a criminal 


enquiry” was inſtituted by the Chatelet into the 
maſſacre of the ſixth of October. Rumours were 


artfully propagated, and reports induftriouſly cir- 


culated, the moſt injurious to the reputation of 
the duke of Orleans. But that prince, by his 
ſudden and unexpected return, confounded the 


malice of his enemies, who had triumphed i in his 


_ abſence; the report of the Chatelet, in which 


the duke of Orleans and the comte de Mi- 


rabeau were ſtrongly alluded to, was preſented 
to the reprefentatives of the nation. It conſiſted 
of an unconnected maſs of hearſay evidence, 
deſtitute of probability, and unſupported by cir- 


. cumſtanges ; as Read, it was received by the na- 
N tional 
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tional afembly; who, after a deliberate hearing; 
wy it frivolous, and unworthy of credit. 
About the ſame time that the duke of Orleans 


Ante to England, monſieur Mounier, comte 
Lally-Tollendal, and ſeveral members of the na- 
tional affembly, difguſted at the little attention that 


had lately been paid to their repreſentations, and 


deſpairing of the ſafety of the veſſel of the tare, 
abandoned the ſtations that had been affigned 


l . 
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| CHURCH / DECLARED THE PROPERTY OF THE 
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' DEBTS OF THE CLERGY TRANSFERRED TO THE 
 NATION—3TIPENDS ALLOTTED TO'THE CLER= 
GY — DIVISION or FRANCE INTO EIGHTY= 
THREE DBPARTMENTS—ADDRESS OF THE NAs 
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MOTION AT NISMES—CEREMONY or rug con- 
FEDERATION, | | 


* 3 * 
o 


Tur proftrate ſuccefſor of Louis the Four - 


teenth and Fifteenth, conducted in ſubject tri - 


umph to his capital by his victorious people, re- 


duced to follow a frantic crowd, ſtained with the 
blood and adorned with the ſpoils of his faithful 
guards, preſents to the reader no comton leſſon 
on the inſtability of human power. While the 
ſituation of his miniſter offers to our reflection the 
fond preſumption of thoſe who endeavour io 


erect their grandeur on the An baſs of po- 


7 


We e lady beheld 3 N EF res 
called from exile by the general voice of France ; 


aſcend but a few weeks, we behold him crowned 


with laurels, and adored as the irreproachable 
miniſter, the guardian angel of a nation. But he 


| was nom doomed with his ſovereign to experience 


the mutability of favour, and of fortune; as long 
as the welfare of the ſtate ſeemed to depend ſolely. 


on loans, banks, and pecuniary negociations, he 


ſtood aloof from his rivals, and appeared to guide 
the helm of empire with no unſteady or unſkilful 


band · But no ſooner Was the veſſel launched 


| bo, oe 
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upon the tempeſtuous ocean of civil diſcord, than 
diſmay and deſpair ſucceeded to hope and confi- 


dence. He heard with horror the howlings of 


the tempeſt; and ſilently abandoned his ſtation to 
: more adventurous or more experienced pilots: The 
plaudits of the crowd were no more; even that 
lf gratification of , vanity was extinguiſhed ; and 
though he ſtill continued apparently to ſtand at 
the. head of the finances, his plans were rarely 
adopted, and his re preſentations a were received 
with cold indifference. 1 
The firſt, meaſure of the king, on his, arrival at 
Paris, was to iſſue a proclamation. to allay the 
doubts and fears of the provinces, and to repre- 
ſent his departure from Verſailles, rather as his 
own, voluntary choice, than the effect of conſtraipt. 
He ſtated, that he had with confidence fixed bis 
reſidence in the capital, the inhabitants of which 
he was well aſſured would never join in any at- 
tempt to reſtrain the liberty of their ſovereign ; - 
and he. added, that as ſoon as the national aſſembly 
mall have terminated the grand object of their la- 
bours, the re-eſtabliſhment of the public welfare ; 
that then he would execute the plan that he had 
long conceived, and viſit, without pomp, the dif- 
ferent provinces of his kingdom, to prove by his 
preſence that all his people were equally dear to 
his} ; 2 
„„ K k Thi 
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This proclamation was immediately followed 
| by a ſecond from the national aſſembly, in which 
it was declared, that though liberty was the ſource 
of proſperity to empires, yet licence was ſubver- 
five of their power and grandeur ; that although, 
during the hour of tranquillity, the execution of 
the laws might be enforced without any extra- 
ordinary exertion of the public authority, yet in 
caſes of particular emergency, particular expe- 
dients muſt” be reſotted to; that impreſſed with 
theſe conſiderations, and deſirous of preſerving 
the tranquillity of France, the national affembly 
had thought proper to form a code of martial 
law); by this code all municipal officers, in in- 
ſtances of civil commotion; were authorized to 
' employ military force, and were to be accounts- 
ble for not uſing the means that they were thus 
_ entruſted with. That the national guard, the re- 
| gular troops, and the marechauſſẽe, were in- 
ſtructed to march at the requifition of the muni- 
cipal officers, but were ſtill to be accompanied by 
one of the latter; and that on the crowd not re- 
tiring, on being thrice warned by the civil ma- 
| giltrare, it was then lawful for, him to have re- 
courſe to the military, who \ were SIR to 
execute his orders. 
From the moment the king had fixed tiis reſi 


| cence at Paris, the national aſſembly, who had 
| allo 
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alſo removed to the capital, ſeemed to have en- 


grofled all authority, while the power of the ſove- 


reign was reduced to a vain and empty ſhadow. 
Decree followed decree with a rapidity that 


aſtoniſhed the menibers themſelves; but with 
whatever ſucceſs their regulations to reſtore order 


might be attended, the ſtate of the finances, and 

the fatal deficit, ſtill preſented difficulties the moſt 
ſerious and formidable; that deficit had been 
ſtated in May 1789, by monſieur Necker, at fifty- 
fix millions of livres, and was now ſwelled by the 


ſuppreſſion of the duty on ſalt, and the de- 


ficiencies in the cuſtoms and exciſe, to an enor- 
mous amount. The two privileged orders were 
already ſubjected in common with their fellow 


Citizens, to the taxes from .which they had for- 
merly been exempted; but this promiſed only a 


ſcanty and tardy ſupply; the public neceſſities 
were great and urgent; and tlie eyes of the aſ- 
ſembly were turned to the property of the church, 
as the ſole effectual reſource. 


The affluence of the eceleſiaſtical * "had 
been ſeverely wounded by the abolition of mths: "3 


but though their power was conſiderably. un 


. paired, by that regulation, their poſſeſſions. were 


ſtill an immenſe ſource of wealth and influ- 


enee; and held out the moſt alluring: tempta- 


— 
\ 


tion to the new government, equally anxious ta 
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diminiſh the public burden, and to depreſs. an 
order, to whoſe intereſts their very exiſtence was 
hoſtile, and i in whoſe profeſſions they could never 
cordially confide. They were ſtimulated by the 
too powerful - motives of humbling their ene- 


mies, and eftabliſhing their own authority; and 


the clergy, were not blind or indifferent to the 


danger t as menaced them; to avert it, chey 


offered by the archbiſhop of Aix, a contribution 


of four hundred millions of livres, or near ſeven - 


teen millions ſterling, provided they might be 
permitted to enjoy their revenues in peace. 
This propoſal ſerved only to confirm the aſ- 


ſembly in the idea they had entertained of the 
value of the propoſed ſpoil. In the compte 


rendu of monſieur Necker the poſſeſſions of the 
church had been ſtated at five millions ſterling of 


revenue; but as this calculation was drawn from 


the returns of the poſſeſſors, they were ſuppoſed 


greatly to exceed that eſtimation. 


It was about the beginning of November, af- 
ter a long and ſtrenuous debate, in which the 
abbẽ Mauri ſignalized his eloquence in defending 
the intereſts of his order; that the aſſembly de- 


creed, that all ecclefiaſtical property was at the 


diſpoſal of the nation; ſubject to the charge of 
providing, in a proper manner, for the expence 


the 
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the church, and the relief of the poor, under the 

inſpection and according to the inen of the 
different provinces. 

That in the future diſpoſition which ſhould be 
made for the ſupport of the miniſters of religion, 
not leſs than twelve hundred. livres of income 
ſhould be aſſigned to any curacy, without in- 
cluding the houſe and gardens dependant on it. 

This was ſoon followed by a proclamation from 
the king, ſtating that his majeſty, at the requeſt 
of the national aſſembly, had thought proper to 
| ſuſpend the nomination of all benefices, with the 

ſole exception of curacies ; and commanded all 
tribunals, adminiſtrative bodies, and munici ipali- 
ties, to make known this ordonnance, and to re- 
ſpect it as the eſtabliſhed law of the kingdom. 
Though theſe regulations took place towards 
the cloſe of the year cighty-nine, yet it was not 
till the enſuing year was far advanced, that the 
| fate of the clergy was finally determined; each 
motion was productive of a freſh and vigorous 
debate; and the oppoſition of the abbe Mauri, 
though uſeleſs t to his order, was highly honoura- 

ble to himſelf. 

Perhaps it will not be diſpleaſing to the reader, 
if, abandoning the chronological order we have 
hitherto: rnd purſued, we ” him at 

| K k 3 once 
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once with a view of the different regulations, 
which were adopted on this important ſubject. 
In February 1790, all poſſeſſors of 
benefices, or of penſions on benefices, 
were enjoined to declare before the muncipality 
of the city which they inhabited, or were neareſt 
to, the number, the title, and the ſituation of the 
benefices that they poſſeſſed, as well as of all 
penſions which they enjoyed; under the penalty 
of forfeiting thoſe benefices and penſions which 
they omitted to ſpecify. L 
At the ſame time it was declared, till other fu- 
ture reductions more conſiderable could be made, 
that in every order throughout the different mu- 
nicipalities of the kingdom, one religious houſe, 
where there exiſted two, ſhould be ſupprefled ; 
two in every municipality where there exiſted 
three ; and three where there exiſted four ; and 
on the thirteenth of the ſame month a decree of 
the national aſſembly prohibited i in future all mo- 
naſtic vows in either ſex. 
On the twenty-ſixth the penſions of the reli 
gious who ſhould chuſe to quit their houſes, were 
regulated by the national aſſembly. In the men- 
dicant orders, thoſe under fifty years of age were 
aſſigned ſeven hundred livres; thoſe above fifty, 
and under ſeyenty, eight hundred livres; and 
thoſe above ON: one thouſand livres. In the 
other 


A.D. 1790. 
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other religious orders, the members under fifty 
were allotted nine hundred livres; thoſe above 
fifty and under ſeventy, one thouſand livres; and 
thoſe above ſeventy, twelve hundred livres; thoſe 
religious, who were formerly known by the cele- 
brated name of Feſuits, and who ſtill refided in 
France, but poſſeſſed not in any benefice, or pen- 
fion from tate, a ſum equal to that aſſigned to the 
other religious of the ſame age, were included in 
this regulation. 

The lay brethren, who had 3 into ſolemn 
vows, and thoſe who could prove an engagement 
formally contracted between themſelves and their 

monaſtery, were to receive, on quitting their 
houſes, three hundred livres per annum, if they 
were under fifty years of age; four hundred 
liyres if above fifty, and under ſeyenty; and five 
hundred livres if aboye ſeventy. 

In March following it was decreed, that the re- 
ligious who ſhould prefer reſiding in thoſe houſes 
which ſhould be appointed for them, ſhould enjoy 
penſions proportioned to their age, and in every 
reſpect conformable to the pentions which had. 
been aſſigned to thoſe who had quitted their 
houſes, 

In expaſing t to ſale the maſs of eccleſi aſtical 
property, not only the maintenance of individuals 
was to be provided for, bur the claims of private 

Kk 4 credi- 
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creditors were to be reſpelted· The eſtates of 
the church were burdened with very conſiderable 
debts. Theſe were ſtated by the committee of 
finances at one hundred and forty· nine millions, 


Four hundred thouſand livres, or upward of ſix 


millions two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 
In March the national aſſembly had decreed the 
alienation of eccleſiaſtical lands to the amount of 
four hundred millions of livres, or about ſeven- 
teen millions ſterling, to the different municipa- 


lIities of the kingdom; in the April following, 
they reſolved that theſe lands ſhould be conſidered 


free from every mortgage or debt; that the cre- 
ditors ſhould on no account oppoſe the ſale of 
them; but at the ſame time they declared the 


creditors of the clergy the creditors of the ſtate ; 


and pledged the public faith for the punctual 
Payment of their principal and intereſt, | 
No ſooner had the national affembly relieved 


the fears of the creditors of the church, than they 


prepared to extinguiſh the hopes of the clergy by 
allotting thoſe ſcanty ſtipends which were here- | 
after to bound their expectations. Theſe were 

fixed finally in June; and were rather propor- 


tioned to the wants of the church in its primeval 
ſimplicity, than ſuited to the religious eſtabliſh- 


ment of a great and magnificent empire. The 


HE biſhops and the dignifled elergy were reduced in 


general 


, 
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general to leſs than one fourth of their former 
incomes. Of the parochial clergy or curates, 
thoſe of Paris were aſſigned fix thouſand livres; 
in towns where the population exceeded fifty 
: thouſand. ſouls,” four thouſands livres; in thoſe 
where the numbers extended from ten thouſand to 
fifty thouſand, three thouſand livres; where un- 
der ten thouſand, and above three thouſand, the 
ſalary was limited to two thouſand four hundred 
livres; in all towns, under three thouſand ſouls, 
two thouſand livres; and in the country from 
eighteen hundred down to twelve hundred livres, 
according to the different degrees of population. 

The income of vicar was alſo determined from 
two thouſand four hundred to ſeven hundred 
| Hvres, according to their rank in the church, and 
the population of their pariſhes. 

Reſolutions which for ever extinguiſhed the 
ſplendour of the Gallican church, and reduced to 
a bare ſubſiſtence an order ſo formidable from its 
wealth, its numbers, and its connection, could not 
fail of being canvaſſed with freedom and ſeverity. 
On the one fide, the conduct of the national aſ- 
ſembly was confidered as ſubverſive of public 
faith and equity ; it was urged, that the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the church had been conſecrated by 
Tucceffive charters, and authentic titles, from the 
earlieſt period of its eſtabliſhment. That even 
1 b | the 
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the eee of religion was cloſely connected 


with the opulence and independence of its mi- 
niſters; and that if it was true, that the kingdom 
contained an hundred and thirty thouſand: eccle- 
ſiaſtics who had devoted themſelves to the duties 


of prieſthood, and had ſacrificed their liberty, 


with the other advantages of ſociety, in the ex- 


pectation of becoming an abbe, a dean, or a 


biſhop, then goverment by the confiſcation of 


their property, and by the extinction of their 


lawful hopes, had committed one hundred and 
thirty thouſand acts of injuſtice. wh | 
On the other hand, the partizans of the meas» 


ſure painted in lively colours the exorbitant 


riches and ſhameful luxury of the clergy ; they 
contraſted theſe with the poverty of the people 
in general, and the diſtreſs of the nation at large. 
They pleaded that no other means remained of 
checking the public debt, which otherwiſe from 


its rapid growth, muſt fatally overſhadow the 


profperity of the empire; and they aſſerted, that 
although the rules of preſcription might be ſup- 
ported in a court of juſtice, that they never gong 


bind a legiſlative aſſembly, - 
Taough it is an undoubted maxim, FO the 


intereſt of individuals ought to give way to the 
Proſperity or ſafety of the public, yet it is a 


en 
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queſtion how far the former can be promoted by 
an open violation of property; once thoſe ſacred 
bound aries are broken down, it is difficult to fix 
limits to the torrent; and the example, at all | 
times dangerous, is more peculiarly ſo in the mo- 
ments of fluctuation which produce or accom- 

pany a revolution. The ſtate indeed, embaraſſed 
and oppreſſed, demanded large ſacrifices; but thoſe 
facrifices ought to have been general and equal, and 
not partially extorted from a particular body; 
and even if the wealth of the clergy was conſi- 
dered as having overflowed its proper banks, the 
ſcanty ſtipends which the national aſſembly ſub- 
ſtituted, ſeem alſo inadequate to ſupport with 5 
AP the miniſters of the church. 

The national aſſembly were not ſo entirely oc- 
cupied in providing for the neceſſities of the 
ſtate, by defpoiling thoſe whom they conſidered ' 
as their irreconcilable enemies, as to neglect the 
meaſures neceſſary for the future election of na- 
tional repreſentatives. To facilitate this by a 
decree publiſhed in the beginning of the year, 
France was divided into eighty- three parts, each 
forming a ſquare of eighteen leagues by eighteen. 
Theſe large diviſions were called departments; 
they were proportioned again into diſtricts called 
communes; and the communes were ſubdivided 
N 5 into 
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into 1 on which were nn the name of | 


cantons. 


All voters for the cantons, or pemiery alem- 
blies, were to contribute to the ſtate, as a qualifi- 


cation, the local valuation of three days labour; 


and they were entitled to name to the communes, 


one out of every two hundred voters; theſe, as 


their qualification to be returned, were to contri- 


bute to the public the amount of ten days la- 


bour. The communes were to choſe from the 
perſons thus returned to the department; and the 


deputies of the department to choſe their depu- 
ties to the national aſſembly. Nine deputies 


were allotted to each of the eighty- three depart- 
ments; but from the peculiar compoſition of 
the department of Paris, the number, which 
would have amounted to ſeven hundred and 
forty- ſeven, was 1 at ſeven hundred and n 


five. 
It would neither be 3 to the nemdas; 


nor conſiſtent with the limits of this work, to 


enter into a long and complicated detail of de- 
crees which reſpect the minutiæ of government; 
but the addreſs of the aſſembly to the nation may 
be conſidered as an authentic juſtification of their 
conduct, an appeal to the tribunal of public opi- 
nion, and as ſuch deſerves no inconſiderable ſhare 
of attention. It was publiſhed about the middle 
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of ri ; and was preceded a few. days by 
an oath which was adminiſtered to every deputy, 
and to the different diſtricts th roughout France. 
I ſwear to be faithful to the nation, to the law, 
“to the king; and to maintain with all my 
ce power the conſtitution decreed by the national 
„ aſſembly, and accepted by the king. 
The addreſs ſtated, that at the ſame time that 
0 national aſſembly received ſuch numerous 
marks of approbation and congratulation from 
the various provinces and cities of the kingdom, 
they could not but be ſenſible of the intereſted 
murmurs which had been excited by meaſures 
adopted for the ſuppreſſion of abuſes and the ex- 
tinction of prejudices. That they conſidered it 
as their duty vigilantly to guard againſt theſe 
0 — leſt the propagation of them ſhould 
alienate the minds of the people from their re- 
preſentatives ; the effects of whoſe labours, and 
the objects of whoſe views, they proceeded to 
delineate. - 
They aſſerted that the 8 effemably.; in the | 
. -midft of tempeſts, had traced with a firm hand 
the principles of a conſtitution, which ſecured 
for ever the freedom of the people. That they 
had eſtabliſhed the rights of nen, forgotten and 
inſulted for ſo many ages. That they had re- 
ſtored to the nation the prerogative of taxing 
themſelves ; 


themſelves; while they had preſeryed the priri- 
ciples of the monarchy in pronouneing the ſo- 

vereign inviolable, and the throne hereditary. 
That thoſe orders, whoſe antique pretenſions 
wer the objects of ſo much jealoufy, were now © 
Toft in the general name of citizens; and that an 
army compoſed: ſolely of citizens, aſſembled by 
- patriotiſm, and inſpired by honour, watched over 
the ſafety, and were active to nnn the tran- 

e of the ſtate. | to 

That the feudal ſyſtem, «i ; long tn, 
was aboliſhed; that the provinces were delivered 
from a vexatious adminiſtration of juſtice ; that 
all arbitrary diſtinctions were annihilated; and 
that the national afſeinbly, by the new diviſion 
of France, had effaced the laſt traces of prejudice, 
and inſtituted, inſtead of a narrow attachment to 

a particular province, a os; for the kingdoms an 
| The abolition Py a venal cangiſiraty, yy So 
reform of the criminal code, were long and loudly 
demanded; theſe demands have been complied 
with; to this may be added, vexatious taxes re- 
pealed, immoderate penſions reduced, and an 
unremitting attention to the finances, which pro- 
miſes the moſt effectual relief to your diſtreſs. 
„ Behold, Frenchmen, our work, or rather 


_ # your oun; for we are only. your: inſtruments; 
| 7 
it 
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it is you who have enlightened 4 encouraged, 
and ſupported us through our labours ; to 
what happy epoch are we already arrived; 
what an honourable inheritance may you be- 
queath to your poſterity; all raiſed to the 


. rank of citizens; admiſſible to all employ- 
ments; equal in the eyes of the law; free to 


act, to ſpeak, and to write; independent of the 
will of any man, and only owing obedience to 
the common authority: what condition can be 


more enviable ? is there a ſingle citizen, wor- 
thy of that name, who dares look backwards, 


who would remove the ruins with which we 
are ſurrounded to reſtore the ancient edi- 


fice? 5 
„But we have e every chin k we 
have acted with too much precipitation! ex- 


claim our enemies! It was indeed neceſſary 


to rebuild every thing; and are thoſe who ac- f 


cuſe our precipitation, ignorant, that tardy and 
indeciſive ſteps have never led to any effec- 


tual reform; and that the abuſe which is per- 


mitted to remain, becomes ſoon the ſupport 
and reſtorer' of thoſe which we flatter our- 


' ſelves with having extinguiſhed ? 


© But our afſemblies are tumultuous !- of 


(66 


what conſequence is this, if our decrees are 


* prudent? We are accuſed of aſpiring to chi- 


„ merical 


* 
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« merical perfection! Ridiculous PIER ; 
« which it is eaſy to perceive is only a latent 
© wiſh. to perpetuate abuſes; but it is impoſ- 
& 'fible, it has been ſaid, to. regenerate a nation 
old and corrupted! Is it neceſſary to anſwer, 
that thoſe are only corrupted who would per- 
© petuate corrupt abuſes; and that a nation is 
c reſtored; from the day that it is reſolute to be 
c born again to freedom ? Behold the new ge- 
e neration! How already their hearts, palpitate 
© with joy and hope! how pure, noble, and pa- 
ec triotic, are their ſentiments ! with what en- 
4 thuſiaſm they each day contend for the honour 
of being admitted to take the oath of citizen 
But wherefore reply to a reproach ſo deſpica- 
© ble? Is the national aſſembly reduced to juſtify 
“ jitſelf for not having ee of the People of 
France? 
„We have done nothing for che . 
they have dared to aſſert! and yet the cauſe 
« of the people is every where triumphant. 
Nothing done for the people! Has not every 
e abuſe that has been deſtroyed, prepared, or 
* aſſured their relief; or was there a fingle abuſe 
e which did not in its conlqquences preſs. pen 
4 them? 
But they 3 ood; hs. go of 
Le their grief Killed their cries they are now 
— miſcrable: 
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oh 
et miferable! Rather * that they are yet mi- 
« ſerable; but they ſhall not remain fo long. | 
"We have deſtroyed the executive power! 
& No: call it the miniſterial power; and it is 
« that power which has often degraded, and 
would have deſtroyed the executive, The 
te executive power we have enlightened by 
pointing out to it its rights ; 3, and we have 
rendered it more noble, by obliging it to re- 
te aſcend to the ſource of its authority, the au- 
85 thority of the people. But it is without force. 
« Againſt the conſtitution and the law, this is 
© true; but in ſupport of them it will be more 
« effectual than ever it was. 55 | 

| © The people are in arms! Yes, for theis 
et defence; and it was neceſſary. But in va- 
66 rious places, a long train of diſorders have 
5 been the reſult.— And can they reproach the 
< national aſſembly with this? can they impute 
« to. them diſaſters at which they {till ſhudder, 
“ and which they endeayoured to prevent by 
© repeated decrees ? 

ce We have exceeded our powers The an- 
© ſwer is ſimple. Undoubtedly we were con- 
ans vened to frame a conſtitution; chat was the 
* wiſh, that was the object of all France. Was 
e poflible to create that conſtitution, or form 
A body imperfect as it is, of de de- 
or. „„ 1 „ 


+ 
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ce crees, without thoſe powers which we have 
"e exerciſed ; > Let us £0 further; without the 
4 national aſſembly France was loſt; without 
that Principle which ſubmits every thing to 
had majority of free voices, and which has made 
4e all our decrees, it was impoſſible to conceive 
& national aflembly ; ; it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive, we will not ſay a conſtitution, but even 
ce the hope of irrevocably deſtroying the ſmalleſt 
„ abuſe. This prineiple is an eternal truth; 

ee it has been acknowledged throughout all 
'E France; it is to be found in a thouſand ſhapes 
« in thoſe numerous addreſſes of attachment, 
« which have encountered on all the roads the 
&. crowd of libels, in which you reproach us with 
having exceeded our powers. Thoſe addreſſes, 
thoſe congratulations, thoſe homages, thoſe 
patriotic oaths; what a confirmation do they 
© not afford of thoſe powers which our accuſers 
ec would diſpute, 
5 Such are the reproaches, Fab which 
your repreſentatives are ſubjected to in thoſe 
numerous and criminal publications which af- 
fect to proclaim the grief of our fellow- citizens. 
But in vain do our enemies flatter themſelves 
with the hope of diſcouraging us; our ardour 
& redoubles, and it will not be lang, before you 
L gill be ſenfible of the effects of it.” 
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From | the language of vindication the national 
| afſeinbly proceed to hold out the future bleſſings 
of an army compoſed of citizens, a ſeries of taxes 
which ſhould reſpect agriculture and induſtry, a 


clergy equally ſtrangers to poverty and riches, | 
a code of criminal laws dictated by reaſon, by 


juſtice, and humanity, a code of civil law en- 


truſted to judges choſen by the ſuffrages of the 
people ; and a ſyſtem. of national inſtruction and 


education which ſhould place the conſtitution 
under the ſafe-guard of the riſing generation. 


5 * Behold, F renchmen,” continue they, the 
© proſpect of happineſs and glory which opens. 


ic to your view! Some ſteps yet remain; and 


& thence the aſperſions of the enemies of the re- 


c volution. Diſtruſt too much vivacity; above 


6c all, dread every kind of violence, ſince 


W diſorder may become fatal. to liberty. You 


cc love that liberty; you are now poſſeſſed of it, 


© ſhew. yourſelves. worthy of preſerving it; at- 
hs; tend faithfully - to the ſpirit and the letter of 
© the decrees of your repreſentatives, accepted, 
or ſanctioned by the king. Think on the 


< three ſacred words which ſecure thoſe decrees; 


a NATION, THE LAW, and THE - KING. 


e The nation, is you; the law, is you again, 
& becauſe it is your will; the king, is the guar- 
5 op of the law, Whatever falſehoods may be 

e <* diſperſed, 
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4 di perled, confide in that union. The king was 
46 formerly deceived; it is now you that are; and 
te. the virtues of the king are grieved at that decep- 
tion. He would preſerve his people from thoſe 
c deceivers whom he has baniſhed from his throne; 
* he will defend from them the cradle of his 
© fon ; fince in the midft of your repreſentatives 
; "*} BE 555 declared that he will render the heir 
© of the crown, the guardian of the conſtitution. 
For our own part, purſuing out inceflar 
. labours, devoted, conſecrated to the comple- 
* tion of the conſtitution, your work as well as 
* ours, we ſhall finiſh it, affiſted by all the in- 
* formation of France, and vanquithers over all 
e obſtacles. Satisfied of our own rectitude, and 
ve convinced of the defirable progreſs towards 
e your happineſs, we ſhall place in your hands 
* this ſacred depoſit of the conſtitution, en- 
« truſted to the protection of thoſe new virtues ; 
« the ſeeds of which, long ſecreted in your bo- 
« ſoms, have burſt forth on the firſt dawn of li- 
e berty.” 92 | | 
Whatever advantages che national alerabl 
ang expect to derive from this addreſs; they 
negle&ed not to avail themſelves of every other | 
favourable occafion. 'The ſcanty pay of the army 
had long been the ſubject of complaint; and the 
6 2 dic rs I6oked vp vith impatietice to relief, from 


a diſtre 
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nor indifferent to the opportunity that offered of 


ſocuring the gratitude and attachment of that 
formidable claſs of men. In June a decree was 


publiſhed which in creaſed. the pay of the army 


about one fourth; and as ſoon followed by a ſe- 


cond, which imparted: the ſame. rg to. 
thy marine. 11 Tar 
Though the fortitude ang waive of 8 na- 


rr aſſembly, ſeem never to have deſerted them, 
yet both were. ſcarcs ſufſicient to repel or elude 
the yariops difſicnlties which each hour preſented. 
Au ute reſpecting ths, right of fiſhery. on the: 


coa we America threatened to involve the courts; 
of: Madrid and London i in open hoſtilities ;. both 


urged their warlike preparations with rival dili- 
gence; and che king of France, who conſidered) 
himſelf bound by the family conpact to ſupport: - 
the, pretenſions of the kindred throne of Spain, 
and amidſt the armaments of his nejghbours ta 


protect the commeree of his ſubjects from inſult 
demanded, by, his miniſter, of the national affem- 


hly the ſupplies neceſſary for equipping: fourtcer 


fail of the line. 


The meſſage of * farereigni, aki im- 


I complied with, was productive of con- 
| L | . ſequences 


4 Jiftreſs which was rendered more intolerable 
by the exactions of their officers. The national 
aſſembly were neither inſenſible to their miſery, 
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ſequences the moft important to the conſtitution, 4 
In the unſettled ſtate of public affairs, the na · 
tional aſſembly could nat he inſenſible to the nu- 
maerous embaraſſments with which a war muſt” 
have been attended. The expences of it could 
not but preſs heavy on a people who had been 
taught to expeck the daily diminution of theit” 
burdens; the diſconrent of the majority of the 
nobility was deep and undiſguiſed; their ſitua: 
tion called them to military command the ſol. 
diers, it was true, had hithertodifplayed the moſt 
generous ardour in defence of the new govern · 
ment; but when onee aſſembled in a camp, theit 
officers might regain' their fopinier aſcendancy; 
and thoſe arms which had been Provided againſt 
the foreign enemies of Ffante, might be em! 
ployed to ſubvert ben conſtitueiöhI The example 
of the revolution was an object of tefror. to every 
deſpotic power; the King of Spain, it was pre · 
ſumed, could not behold the depreffion of the 
royal prerogative of the Houſe of Bourbon with | 
out- ſecret. indignation z the intrigues of tlie ba- 
ron de Breteuil, who had always poſſeſſed the con 
fidence of the queen, were ſuppofed to have er- 
tended to the court öf Madrid; and it was well 
known that the ariſtocratical party regarded an | 
approaching war with hope and exultation. 
le united conſiderations ſuggeſted to the 
national 
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national afſembly the danger of leaving i in the 
hands of the ſovereign the uncontrolled right of 
peace and war. It was urged indeed that this 
right could not with any propriety be ſeparated 
from the executive power and the count de Mi- 


rabeau, who had hitherto appeared the moſt zeal- 
oũs champion of the pretenſions of the people, a 


ſupported with his eloquence on this occaſion the 
prerogative of the crown. It was in vain that 
he urged that the executive power conſiſted in 


the right of employing the public force; « and 


e what,” demanded he; © is war, but an appli- 
cation of that force?“ His arguments, gene- 

rally fucceſsful, were oppoſed by the fears and 
jealouſies of the people ; it was aſſerted that the 
ſubjecks in almoſt every war had been the victims 
of the caprice or ambition of the ſovereign and 


his miniſters; and that the proſperity of the em- 


pire had been continually ſacrificed to the luſt 
of tranfient conqueſts, or the vain acquiſition of 
barren laurels. France ſtill groaned under the 
victories of Louis the Fourteenth; and every 
triumph ſerved only to augment the _— and 
encreaſe the miſery of the nation. a. 7 

Though the debate was long and vigorouſly 
continued, the triumph of the popular party was 
complete ; it was decreed that the 'right of peace 
and. war belonged to the nation; and that war 
LI 4 ä 


L 
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| * not be declared but by a decree of the x na- 
tional aſſembly, originating in a meſſage from 
the king, and ſanctioned by him. That the care 
to watch over the external ſecurity of the king: 
3 | dom, and to maintain its rights and poſſeſſions, 
| was delegated to the king by the conſtitution ; Hl 
that to him were entruſted. all foreign correſpond- 
enge; the conduct of political negociations; ; the 
choice of agents; the preparation of a war efth- 
bliſhment proportioned to that of the n ighbour- 
ing rates; ; the diſtribution of the forces both by 
land and by ſea; and the direction ol them in, 
caſe of actual hoſtilities. : = 5 1 
| But at the fame time it was provided on. the 
| appearance or commencement of war, either i in 
ſupport of an ally, or i in defence of the nation, 
End that the king ſhould communicate without delay ä 
to the legiſlative body, the cauſes and motives, 
of hoſtilities; | and if that body ſhould happen | 
not to be ſitting, that his e Neg. imme 6 
diately aſſemble i 1 
By che fourth article the ec r defirous of 
acquiring the confidence of Europe, and of ex 
tinguiſhing all jealouſies that might baye ariſen 
from the armament they had lately decreed, de- 
clared, that. the French, nation would n never embark | 
in any War with. @ view 10 congueſt, nor. ever employ. 
her i aga in the liberties of LP people. : 


t . < 
if | 5 1909 2 © 


"This © 
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This was enforced by the article which follows: 5 


ed, and which ſpecified, that if on the royal meſs, 
ſage, the legiſlative body ſhould judge the hoſti- 
lities commenced, a culpable aggreſſion of che 
miniſter, OT of any other agent of the executiye 
power, the author of ſuch aggreſſion ſhould be, 
proſecuted. as gullty of treaſon. to the nation; and 


| if alſo on the : meſſage of the king, the legiſlative. 


body ſhould decide chart t he war ought not to be 


| commenced c or continued, that then the executive, : 


power was inſtantiy to take the neceſſary er 
for preventing o or terminating all hoſtilities. 
Such were the articles that transf 


crown to the national aſſembly 4 4 — : 
which the former had peaceabiy enjoyed for four 


teen centuries; a and, which it might have probably. | 


ſil preſer , had, mt: the, diſcuſſion of it FER 


 whelmed,exer; other conſideration, and when the 


ambiguous, conduct 1 Spain ee fork fee. 


rious matter for alarm be 
The victory, c of. te; 3 party over the, : pre- 


tenſions. of the crown was only [preparatory to.2 2 


more deciſive oY vane triumph oyęr the nobi-. 
lip, While che. tir les and; diſtinctions of that 
order remained, it was. conſidered as impoſſible to_ 
alienate from it the habitual reſpect of the mul- 
nk On the ninetecath, of 14 une, the cele- 
brated 


4 1 5 * i 
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drated motion was "brought forward to ſu ppreſs 
| the titles of duke, marquis, count, Kc. it was 

oppofed with that warmth' and vigour which 
might be expected from men, who combated in 
defence of thofe honours, which bad been ac- 
quired by the valour and virtüss of their anceſ- 
_ tors; but alt reſiſtance 1 was unequaf to the torrent 

of eathuſfaſm; after a long and animated debate, 
the national afſembly "decreed, that conſidering 
betechitary nobility cannot ſubfiſt in a free ſtate, 
tte titles of duke, count, marquis, baron, excel- 
lency, preatnefs, Abbé, &c. mould be aboliſhed, 
and that all citizens ſhould take in future their 
Ehity and pattonymick name; thit no öne 
fuld in future caufe Hveries to be worn, or take 
2 cbt of arms; ànck that the titie of monfleigneur 

Wat a6 longer "be applic@ +o/ttlycltiividual ar or 


a * 
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7 2 jn one Hidittent were thfee hundred thou- 
and gentlemtt degraded fror tllöfe proud diſc- 
tinctions which they had irlheriteck br acquired, 
and reduced to a level with the maſs of the peo- 
ple; while prejudiet iuſt loudly condemn, even 
I impartiallty is ſtartled at a reſolütion fo pe 
vit de ancient or t modern policy. _ Tn the earlieſt 

acc: xraces'" of govertiment, 1 in the woods'of Germany, 
we ee Aiſtinoiſh the refpect that was paid to illuſ- 


rxjous — ; and it was by de puff of his 
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bird, at the Barbarian magiſtrate' was raiſed ta 
the adminiſtration of juſtice. Even in the repuh · 
lic of Rome, and during her moſt virtuous and 
ptofperous periods, the patrician was regarded 
Witt ſubmiſſive reverence ; experience had con · 
- firmed the allvantages of theſe diſtinctions; y and 
in different forms and degrees they had been in- 
toduced into every. modern government; in 
France, indeed, the admiſſion into the order of 
nobility had Become ſcandalon! venal and cor- 
rupt; but although the luxari branches re- 
quited pruning, yet the tree itſelf, whoſe fruits 
had been diſplayed in the ſucceſſive victories of 
Conde, Turetine, and Luxembourgh, might par 
have been preſerved; and the wat might” tiH 
have been cheriffied as the ee future gra. 
deur 2574 proſperity to France. c Dog. + ingetig; 
2 While the popular party within doch ſwept 
before it all oppoßtion, it was not entirely free 
from diſquiet without. In the beginning of the 
ear, monſieuf de Favras, a getitleman: bf Mair 
were but of ancient family, was accufed of l 
deſign is carry off the king to Metz; and WES 
formal trial atoned with his life for his temerity. 
wn The project'/af the compte de Maillebois was 
repreſented" as, more extenſive in its branches, and 
tam ini Its object. His negociationt 
rene ſuppoſett to have embtaced the courts of 


* Turin, 
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Tein; Medic, and Vienna; and it was nes, 


— new . at the head, ko an army com- | 
noſed of Italians, Spaniards, and; Germans. How. 
exer deſtitute. theſe. rumours. might he of founda: 
tion, it is certain that reſtleſs veterap thought it 
prudent to withdraw from the ſuſpicions of his, 
countrymen, to, the protection of che We Pro 
vinces, where he enjoyed a high oommand. 
20 Niſmes, the.feyer of diſcontent was rapich in 
Progreſs, and fatal in its conſequenges; that. 

— waz, the reſidence,of 2 numerous. . pohility, 
| Proud. of their deſcent, and,zealouſty attached, 1a 
tg catholic perſuafion. It had alſo. become the 
163k of 2 conſiderable body, of prteſtants. Reli 
Signs differences, were heightened. hy . political 
animofity ; and while the eee with 


. 

| national affembly *: the progeſtancs looked, up. with 
gratitude. and, . aflmiration to- thoſe. reſolutions, 
high feel chew to religious; and civil liberty, 
Theig, mutual enmizy could nog long be confined 
tp.incffeCtual repyoaches;; arms miniſtered to their 
fury; for two; ſucceſſive days, the firecrs Merge) 
| . and it was got, until ſeveral 
bundred citizens had periſhed, chat the W 
* She proveſianta e eee dom 


0 To Wee alſembly a gt but be deeply 
- 5 "afflicted 


mx. 44 FR 
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Aflicted with theſe repeated inſtances of tumult 
and diſaffection; more firmly to bind the people 
to the new government, and to unite them in one 
general cauſe, it was reſolved to have recourſe to 
the ſolemnity of oaths and compacts. In various 
provincial towns, civic feaſts had been already i in- 
ſtituted, and aſſociations had taken place; and it 
was now determined to concentrate thefe patriotic 
effuſions in one point of view, and by a general 
confederation at Paris, to aſſert the pre-eminence 
of the capital, and to combine the zeal of the 
kingdom. „„ 

To this memorable feſtival, every diſtri 
throughout France, every municipal body, every 
= corps of regular or national troops, were required 
to ſend their deputies; z nor was the monarch him 
ſelf to be exempted from that oath, which was to 
| confecrate the mutual ties between the ſovereign | 
and his ſubjects. 

The day fixed for this ſacred ceremony was the 5 
Furtcenth of July, and the place, the champ de | 
Mars, a ſpacious plain which joins the ſuburbs of a 
the capital. In the middle an altar was erected; 
and ſeats were placed round, capable of con- 
taining ſeveral hundred thouſands of ſpectators; ; 
on this occaſion, the enthuſiaſm of Paris was 
eminently diſplayed. - Every hand contributed 


with tranſport to the — labour; and the 
ſtrength 


= HISTORY: OF. FRANCE. 
ſtrength of the men was rivalled by che ed of 
the women. 
be diſtant provinces were not inattentive to 
the ſummons of the capital; on the appointed | 
day the deputies were aſſembled from every quar- 
ter of the kingdom; and the duke of Orleans, 
braving the artifices of his enemies, returned from 
England to pledge his faith to the maintenance of ; 
that conſtitution, to the eſtabliſhment of which 
his patriotic efforts had ſo largely contributed, 
About four o'clock in the evening, on the 
fourteenth of July, the marquis de la Fayette aſ- 
cended the altar; and, in the name of the national 
troops of France, pronounced the following bath; 
J ſwear always to be faithful to the nation, to 
"100 the law, and to the king; to maintain the con- 
7e ſtitution decreed by the national aſſembly, and 
te accepted by the king; to protect, according to 
é law, the ſecurity. of perſons and of property, 
© the free circulation. of corn ' and ſubſiſtence 
© throughout the kingdom, and the collection of 
public taxes of every deſcription; and to re- 
& main united to the French in fraternal and in- 
& difloluble bonds.” The deputies of the regu- 
lar troops and militia, on the donclufan of the 
oath, repeated aloud, © I SWEARH.“ | 
The marquis was followed by the preſident of 


the national aſſembly ; © 25 2 ſwear to be 255 
to 


A 
* 
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< to the nation, the law, and the king; and to 
« maintain, with all my power, the conſtitution, 
cc as decreed by the national aſſembly, and ac- 
„ cepted by the king; each deputy repeating 
aloud, after their preſident, ** I swzar.” 

The ſovereign himſelf, then ſtretching 55 
arm towards the altar, amidſt a religious filence, 
flowly and diſtinctiy pronounced I, King of the 
* Freach, ſwear to the nation to employ all the 
power which is delegated to me by the conſti- 
<« tutional law of the ſtate, to maintain the con- 
& ftitution, and to enforce the execution of the 
0 law.” While fifteen hundred thouſand voices 
rent the air with their acclamations, and ratified, 
with their plaudits, the ſacred compact which 
eſtabliſhed Louis the Sixteenth the. monarch of a 
GREAT AND: FREE PEOPLE. 
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4e of confederation in the Champ de Maas, ili. 523+. OT 
: Adelaide, wife of Lewis VIL i 41. 2 230 1. Her e against hee 


e Arten er VUCCESS, ib, = 
. 291. 5 5 25 b 1 : ns 
„ i. 279. | 
2 king of che Visigoths, attacked by- ni, cl in bat 
i. 14. IG ; j | 
Als, VI. pope, 7. "yiekds mo Charles VIII. K. 41. | 3 8 . 
Hlodial-tenuxe, i. 118. possessed by freemen, 120. 1 
Amboize, cardinal of, minister of France, his death, ii. . 
American war. Oui, of, 3 e rp ae 
neral opposition, 76. 128. eeting o congress, 
. 139. Thi Thirteen united provinces, . 144. General un- 
success of the war at the beginning, 4 . 148; Its influence | 
on France, iii. 302. | 
Ameterdam. The refuge of the repblican party 3 its danger, 
T Wh 558. Is forced ro ourrender jb. 336. 
Amville , maregohal d Les rg the protestant came, ii. 218. 


r maj r, is apprehended as a spy, iii. 217, Is tried by 
| 3. . :zondemn and _ 
10. 219. 
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Arjou, duke of, relieves Cambray, 11. 223. Is supported by 


the protestants, but deceives them, ib. 224. 

Ann, lady of Beaujeu, ii. 3. Her administration. 3. Intrigues 

with the nobles of Brittany, 8. Attacks that country, 11, 
Her administration, ii. 16. 5 8 . 

Ann, duchess of Brittany, succeeds her father, Francis II. Mar- 

ries Maximilian, king of the Romans, by proxy, 11. 12, 13. 
This marriage set aside, and she espouses Charles VIII. 14. 
At his decease, she marries Lewis XII. 12. 

Ann of Austria invested with full powers of regency, ii. 40). 
Tumults at Paris; escapes to St. Germain's, ib. 411. Is 
greatly reduced; makes peace, ib. 415, 

Antony of Bourbon, king -of Navarre, his character, ii. 160, 

First prince of the blood; favours the reformation, 3b, 162. 
His irresolute conduct, #6, 172. Goes to Orleans to meet the 
states; the danger attending it, ib. 173. Is betrayed and im- 
prisoned, 15. 174. Is induced to unite with the Guises, 

- #6, 180. Is mortally wounded, ib. 184. 

Arc, Joan D', the famous maid of Orleans, her character, i. 469. 

--: Relieves Orleans, and routs the besiegers, ib. 472. Condutts 

Charles to Rheims to be crowned, . 76. 476. . Com- 

-xPaigne ; is taken prisoner, and burnt for sorcery, ib. 479. 

Aiguillon, duke d', governor of Brittany, prosecutes the attor- 

ney general of that parlianient, iii. 98. His dark villainy, 
#6. 99. Enquiry against him suppressed by the king, 100. Is 

0 8 minister of foreign affairs. ib. 108. Is dismissed, 
6. 117. | | ot 

Armed Neutrality, compoxed of the empress of Russia, kings of 

Denmark and Sweden, and the states of Holland, iii. 201. 

Aristacrats, the friends of the nobility and clergy, 111. 388. | 

Arnold, general, oppresses the city of Philadelphia. His dark 
designs, iii. 216. Agrees to betray his camp to general Clin- 


ton, ib. 217. Is detected, and escapes to the English, 7b. 218. b 


\Ravages'the country, ib. 229. 1 3 
Arteville, James d', the brewer of Ghent. His character. 
. Unites with Edward against France, i. 353. Is murdered 
„ by the Flemings; ib. 39... SE 
Arteville, Philip d', leads the revolting Flemings, i. 411, Is 
- routed and slain, i, 412. | 7 
Arthur, Prince, is supported by the king of France against his 
oncley/1. 275. Is taken prisoner. His suspicious death, 
. | „ 
Arthur, count of Richemont, joins with Charles. His character 
and conduct, i. 464—5. VVV 
Auvergne, count d', involved in the guilt of Biron, but spared 
by Henry and released, ii. 310. Combines against him, 75. 
313. Is condemned to perpetual imprisonment, ib. 3 14. 
ES f 1 c Bailly, 
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[194 , M. elected e of the national avis iii. 385 · 

mayor of Paris, 1b. 400. Unable to suppress the tumults in 
Paris, ib. 403. 

Baldrvin, count of Flanders. His character. Regent of France, 
i. 177. Does not oppose the growing power of William of 
Normandy, ib. 178. His death, 6. 181. 

Barnard, St. Abbot of Clairvaux, minister of the King. Pre- 


vails on him to undertake the holy wars in person, i. 215. His 
character, ib. 216. Falls under the general indignation from 


their ill success, 15. 223. 


Barri, countess du, mistress to Lewis XV. Her intrigues, | 


* Ui. 103. Decline of her influence, ib. 112. Retires from 
court on the accession of Lewis XVI. 33. 116. i 

Barrier, James. His design to assassinate Henry IV. is dis- 

covered, and he is executed, ii. 270. 

Barrington, admiral, assists general Grant in his attack on st. 
Lucla, iii. 176. Is engaged by Count d Estaing with a su- 

rior force, but repulses him, 16. 177. 

Baile attacked and destroyed, iii. 396. 

Becket, Thomas 3. His rise and character, i 1. 2 232. Is made 

* archbishop of Canterbury, ib. 234. Is received by Lewis, 
ib. 235. His usurpation of power, ib. 237. Is restored ; 
—"_ turbulent conduct, ib, 238, Is murdered while at prayers, 
ib. 23 

 Belin, Fo quits, ' bately currenders Ardres, i ii. 284. 

Belk Pale, allantly fights, iii. 204. 

Bellecombe, M. 8 ; llantly defends Pondicherry, but is re- 
duced to surrender it, iii. 179. 

Belxunce, marquis de, traiterously murdered, Ui. 49. 

Hertbier, M. de, cruelly: murdered, iii. 403. 

Bertrade de Montfort forsakes ber husband, and marries king 
Philip I. 187. Her hatred and designs against his son 
Lewis, 1b. 194. Attempts to poison him, ib. 196. 

Bethune, Robert de, count of Flanders, deceives Lewis I. i. 331. 

Bir, mareschal, engages the marquis Varambon; takes him 
prisoner, and routs the Spaniards, ii. 286. Blockades 
Amiens, ib. 290. Takes St. Catherine's, ib. 301. His 

character arid Testless spirit; favours the duke of Savoy, ib. 
303. Goes ambassador to England and Switzerland; his 
intrigues and connections, ib. 304. His complaints, ib. 305. 
Is deprived of his cannon, ib. 307. Goes to Fontainbleau, 
ib. 308. Is arrested, and imprisoned 3 in the Bastile; tried, 
condemtied; and executed „ ib. 309. 


Blanch, queen of France, is regent of France during the mi- 
nority of her on; her conduct towards the nobles, i. 292. 
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Reconeiles the count of Bologne, ib. 293. Is abt in the 

ki hep Space ib. 296. Dies of grief, ib. 300. 

| Blais, . his claims to the duchy of Brittany, i. 3 58, 
His war vr wi Montfort, ib. 360. 

Boniface, pope, his character; quarrels with Philip, i. Sik 

= ts beaiegts, and taken prisoner ; dies, ib. . 

Bommver, admiral, his character, „ . 

Bouille, M. de, attempts to recover St. Lucia, iii. 22 5. | Re. 
duces Tobago after a vigorous opposition, ib. 226. 

Bouillo, governor. of Martinico, takes Dominica from the En- 

glish, Iii. 174. His generous — 15. 215. 

3 Marquis de, invades St. Nevis, iii. 247. Opposes the 

reinforcement from the British fleet, and reduces it, ib. 249. 

Bolli, Duke of, conspires against Henry, li. 313. Refuses 
to come to court, 15. Submits to him, 256. 314. Again re 
bels, and is pardoned, 15. 316. 

Bourbon marches against Rome in the midst of winter; his . 

ii. 105. 

Bourbon 1 of, commences with Henry IV. ii. 242. 

Bourbon, cardinal of, is prochimed king of France, 11. 249. 
His death, 5. 281. 

Briennt, M. de, archbishop of Thoulous ; his oppocition to M. 
Calonne, Hi. * 

Bree, count, his design to convert France into a republic 

F. 273. Admits Henry into Paris, 15. 274. 

Britain, Great, commence war with the Dutch, iii. 220. Are 

_ deceived in their hopes of the majority of America, ib. 228. 
Make a general peace, ib. 285. 

Brunswick, duke of cen 0 the Pruszian forces; 3. dis cuccess, 
iii. 332. Takes Amsterdam, B. 336, | 

Bull Unigenitus against the Jansenists; : cause of discord between 
tele, and parkamet, Mi. 4. Between the parliament 
and king, +3. 

dare, . Encounters the Americans at Still Water and 
routs then, but is so0n defeated, iii. 161. His camp besieg- 

ed]; surrenders his arms at S , th. 162. 

Burg, Marquis de, is invested by t e English at Cuddalore, 
iti. 283. Is deprived of his Kan e, ib. 284. 

By, adtniral, attempts to relieve Grenvil, Lil, 186. At- 
tacks , ib. 187. 0 | | 


Geer, in Worbandy, ci commorions cee il. . 418. 
Caisse d Excomple, establishmerit of, ili. 287. Its credit ; sud - 


denly stops payment, ib. 288. Is re- established, ib. 259. 


Calais taken from the Eogtivb, it, 151. 
Calonne, 


NN * 


Calome, M. de, comptroller general, his character; restores the 
Caisse d' Escompte, iii. 303. His plan of establishing an 
East India Company, ib. 306. The objections against it, ib. 

307. Discontents against his loan, 1. 309. The parlia- 

ment expostulate against it, 5. 310. The embarassed state 
of the finances, jib. 311. His distrust of the parliament, 7b. 
312. Advises the calling the notables, ib. 313. His im- 
politic delay, 16. 314. Assembles the notables ; opens his 
plans, ib. 316. Is vigorously opposed, ib. 317. His design 
of equalizing- the taxes op by the nobles, clergy, and 
magistrates, #6. 319. He resigns, and retires, ib. 320. 

Cambray, league of, ii. 48 * fe, \ 

Campobatso, count de, the favourite of the duke of Burgundy, 
his treachery, i. 531. Gives orders for his assassination, 15. 


532. 1 5 
Capet, Hugh, is elected to the crown of France, i. 149. Op- 
5 3 by the duke of Lorrain, ib. 150. Defeats the duke of 

uienne, ib. 151. Associates his son Robert with him in the 

. throne, 1b. 152. Besieges the city of Laon; retires without 
success, ib. makes himself master of it, and the duke of Lor- 
rain, ib. 153. Makes Paris the seat of government, ib. 155. 

His death and character, ib. 156. | 
Carlman reigns with his brother Lewis, i. 83. Succeeds to the 

undivided crown of France, 87. Is mortally wounded in a 

chase, 88. | Fo NN | 
Castelnau, Baron de, is taken prisoner, ii. 168. Suffers death 

for the reformed religion, 15. 170. 
Cattriet, mareschal de, minister of marine, of the Queen's 
party, iii. 291. 6 | 
Catholics form aleague against the protestants, ii. 220. 
Chaletais, attorney-general of the parliament of Brittany, most 
_ cruelly persecuted by the duke d Aiguillon, iii. 98. £7 
Chambres ardentes, or inquisitorial courts established, ii. 164. 
Chatel, John, attempts x life of Henry IV. ii. 278. | 
Chatillon, John de, appointed governor of Flanders, i. 322. 

His oppressive conduct; narrowly escapes, ib. 323, 
Charles, the son of Pepin, defeats Chilperic, and takes him 

captive, i. 25. Routs the Mahometans and Frisons, jb. 28, 

Is the founder of the Carlovingean race; his death, ib. 29, 
Charles, Charlemagne, son of Pepin, reigns with his brother 
Carloman, i. 40. Defeats Hunalde, duke of Aquitain, 41. 

His brother dies, and he reigns'sole monarch, 42, His wars 

with the Saxons and Lombards, 43. Crowned king of Lom- 

bardy, 44. Marches into Spain, 45. Again defeats the Saxons, 

47. Tassilon, duke of Bavaria, submits to him, 48. Annexes 

that dutchy to his dominions 49. Defeats the Greeks and 


the Huns ; his son Pepin conspires against him, who is con- 
| | a 3 | fined 


5 


1 N WE 0 


J. 


fined in a monastery, ib. co. Prepares against the Norman 
invasion, ib. 52. Restores po o III. by whom he ig 
crowned at Rome, ib. 53. Divides his dominions among his 
sons, ib. 55. Advances against the Normans, ib. 57. Asso- 
ciates his own son Lewis with him in the empire, 15. 57, 
His death and character, ib. p88. | z | 
Charles the Bald, invaded by Normans, Britons, and Danes, i. 
72. Routed by the Normans, ib. 73. Reduces them by the 
assistance of the king of Brittany, i, 74. Crowned emperor 
of the Romans, ib. 75. Invades the dominion of his nephew 
and is routed, jb. 76. Dies by poison, ib. 78. | 
Charles the Fat, emperor of the Romans, invited to the crown 
of France, i. 88. Furchases an ignoble peace from the Nor- 
mans, #5. go. Declared incapable of reigning ; reduced to 
great want, 1b. 91. 5 2 | 5 
Charles tle Simple, succeeds to the crown of France, 94. Is 
taken prisoner, 99. His death, 11 . 
Charles IV. the Fair, succeeds to the throne, i. 336. Assists 
Isabella, ib. 340. His views on the imperial crown, ib. 341. 


but is disappointed, 1b. 342 ji 
Charles V. the Vite, when dauphin, refuses to agree to the peace 
which his father would make with England, i. 384. Unable 
to encounter Edward in the field, ib. 38 5. Provides Paris for 
defence, ih. 386. Succeeds to the throne, 7b. 392. Reconciles 
some enemies to his crown, ib. 393. His generosity to the 
duke of Orleans, 16. 394. Supports the count of Trans- 
tamare, ib. 398. Quarrels with the English, 715. 399. The 
progress of his arms, ib. 400. Recovers the conquests of the 
English, 1b. 401. Concludes a truce, ib. 402. Accuses the 
king of Navarre; attempts to recover Brittany, ib, 405. 
His death supposed to be — poison, ib. 407. 


| Charles VI. the Well-belowed, ducceeds his father, i. 408. Is 


crowned, jb, 409. Is indulged in every pleasure, 76. 410. 
Assumes the government; marries Isabella of Bavaria, i. 
413. Assists the Scots, 16. 414. Demands Craon from the 
duke-of Brittany, ib. 415. His alarm and insanity, ib. 416. 
| Recovers, but is unable to govern, ib. 417. His second ac- 
cident and relapse, ib. 419. Is influenced by the duchess 
of Orleans, 16. IIis S ib. 428. Re- 
covers in a degree, ib. 429. Is seized in a popular commo- 
tion, 16. 441. His death, ib. 45 2 . 
Charles VII. hel Victoriaus, when dauphin, invites and assassinates 
the duke of Burgundy, i. 443. Declares himself regent; 
retires before his enemies, ib. 445. Is supported by the Scots; 
defeats the English, ib. 447. It deserted and near losing 
the crown, 1b. 44%, His distressed condition at the death of 
his father, ib. 455. His character, ib. 456. His forces 
routed, ib, 460. 62 with the Earl of Richemont, * 
= „ Os 404? 


Charles V. king of 8 


Charles I. king of England, his execution, ii. 415. 
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454. Attempts to relieve Orleans; is defeated; ib. 467. 
Desponds, but is animated by Joan d'Arc, 470. Orleans re- 
lieved; the English routed ; he is conducted by Joan to 
| Rheims, and crowned, 16. 476. Is unable to enter Paris, 16. 
477. Takes Montrean; enters Paris, ib. 483. Cabals a- 
mong his nobles, ib. 485. Makes peace and improves it, ib. 
487. Seizes Normandy, 15. 489, His domestic distress, 
16. 493, and melancholy end, ib. 49. 2 OY 
Charles VIII. his accession, ii. 1. Marries Ann of Brittany, 
ib. 14. His character, 15. 16, 17. Ill of the small pox; in- 
vades Naples, ib. 18. Takes possession of Rome; defeats 
Ferdinand, 76. 21. Takes Naples, ib. 22. Is forced to re- 
treat, ib, 23. Conquers the confederate Italian powers, 
ib, 24. His love of gallantry, and death, 75. 27. 
Charles IX. succeeds to the crown of France at the age of ele- 
ven, 11. 1 78. Is seized by the triumviràte, 16. 182. His 
minority is declared to expire when he entered his fourteenth 
year, ib. 190. Makes a tour through his dominions, ib. 191. 
Narrowly escapes from the prince of Conde, ib. 193. His 
character, ib. 195. Besieges St. John d' Angeli, ib. 201. 
Concludes a peace with the Hugonots, ib. 203. His artful 
conduct towards them; he marries the archduchess Elizabeth, 
ib. 204. Affects to be much concerned at the attempt made 
on the admiral's life; 15. Consents to the massacre of the pro- 
testants, 1b. 207. His violent conduct and delight in cruelty, 
ib. 210. Is deserted by his brother; makes peace with the 
reformed, ib. 211. Becomes melancholy and severely afflicted, 
ib, 213. His death, 1B. 144. | 1 5 
Charles the Wicked, king of Navarre, his character; assasinates 
Charles de la Cerda, i. 374. Is seized by John, and mur- 
deted, . , £5: ; : 
Charles, king of Navarre, insulted by Marcel, i. 382. Besieges 
the dauphin, and makes peace, ib. 384. | 


ain, his succession, ii. 67. Espouses 
Louisa, the young — * of Francis I. ib. 69. Elected 
emperor. of Germany, 15. 73. Success of his arms, ib. 95. 
His unjust treatment of the captive king of France, ib. 100. 
The treaty at Madrid, ib. 101. Makes peace with Francis 

on very advantageous terms, 15. 110. Enters Provence; un- 
successful attempt on Marseilles, 8. 116. Besieges St. 
Disier, - ib. 124. Signs the treaty of Passau, ib. 134. Be- 
sieges Metz, ib. 135. Marries his son to the princess Mary * 
of England, ib. 139. Attempts to surprize Metz, ib. 141. 
Retires from public life, and resigns his crown, ib. 142. 
harles II. king of Spain, is offended at the Partition Treaty; 
bequeaths his dominions to Philip duke of Anjou, iii. 473. 


Charles 


3 6 
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Wanders as an exi 


n en 


Charles II. of England, is une an audience by cardinal 
Maxarine, ii. 431. Is restored, 6. 432. 
| Charles XII. of Sweden; his character, ii. 484. Is defeated, 
and retreat, i6.-489. 8 
Charles Edward, son of the eder St. Geor „ his descent 
on Scotland ; supported, by Lewis,. iii. 32. - Defeated, and 
e, ib 33. £ 
Charles, duke of Lorrain, his claims to the crown of France, 
j. 149. Seizes the city of Laon and the queen dowager 
Emma, ib. 152. Is taken prisoner, ib. 1153. 
3 Count of Anjou, conquers Mainfroy, i. 302. Dis- 
22 Conradin, and obtains the crown of the Two Sici- 
es, ib. 303. His cruelty, 15. 310. | His exertions io sup- 
resss the revolt of his subjects; his son is taken prisoner, 
1b. 311. His death, 15. 312. 


| Charles, count of V alois, persecutes Marigni, i. 330. Prepares 


to contest the crown with his brother, 26. 331. His contri- 
tion and death, ib. 339. 


Charles, duke of Bourbon, constable of France, deposed from 
his command, ii. 80. Cons ”_= —_ Francis, ib. 87. 


jects the hand of Louisa; espoiled of his estates, ib. 88. 
=» alliance with Henry and Charles'; escapes into Italy, 
89. 


Cbarles, duke of Orleans. His character, and Hales to the re- 

Ferch i. 418. Is made governor of the kingdom; abuses 
s power, ib. 427. Is driven from the ve ib. 428. Is 

- 4s8asmated, ib, 430. | 

Charoloi, count, — of Cent col against his fa- 

ther, i. 494. His hatred to th 16. 500. Conspires 
with the nobles against him, 502. 3 the king at Pe- 
ronne, and 1 imprisons him, 16. 511. Makes peace; storms 
Liege, ib. 512. Deserted by his brother, 75. 515. Supports 
Edward, 16. 51 2 Confederates against Lewis; ravages the 
country; peace, ib. 518. Unites with England against 
Lewis, ib. 1 — deserted by Edward, 1b. e Invades the 

a Swiss, ib, 527. Is totally —— 16. 528. Again takes the 
Feld. and is defeated; escapes, 2 530. Attacked by the 
| Gerihans, and ax3agsinated by his favourite, 16. 532. 

Choiceal, duke of, minister of France; his arbitrary con- 
duct, Ii. 97. Fs Hear ways France ih a war ; patronizes 
the parliament, iii banished fo ' Chanteloup, 105. 
Recalled by beit XVI. but is not entrusted with any 
Power, ib. 117. 

Church, increase of lun power, i. 143. 18 

Cin Mars, his character; e einst Richlio, ii. * N 
Is executed, 15. 49%. \ | 


'2 N DU E X. dl 
Clement V. Pope, his horse led by kings, i. 320. Refuses to 
te | 


comply with terms he made, ib. 321. 
Clement VIII. Pope, refuses to be reconciled to Henry IV. 
ii. 269. 


Clenent, James, a Jacobin friar, assassinates Henry III. His 


death, ii. 240-1. 


1 Clergy are excluded from parliament, i i. 336, Subscribe fifteen | 


millions of livres to relieve the state, iii. 272. Some of them 
| endeavour to compromise between the nobles and the third 
estate, iii. 378. Higher clergy and nobles protest with the 


third estate, 10. 390. Some of them surrender their tythes 


to the national assembly, #5. 450. They offer four hundred 
million of livres to retain their places, i. 498. Are forced 


to give an account of their benefices, ib. Fon: Their incomes | 


reduced, 1b. 503. 


Clinton, general, chief commander in America; his prudent re- 


treat, iii. 169. Besieges Charlestown, 75. 208; and takes it, 
ib. 210. Endeavours to save major Andre, ib. 219. | 
Clisson, Oliver, constable of France, is attacked, and in danger 
of assassination from Craon, i. 415. Is left guardian to the 
children of the duke of Burgundy ; his integrity, ib, 424+ 
Clive, Mr. his success in the East Indies, iii. 48. 
Cladion the first King of the Franks, i. 4. 
Clovis, i. 6. conquers the Romans and Alemanni, jb. 7. Is 
converted to christianity, 156. 8. Attacks and slays Aleric, 
ib. 12. Is defeated by Theodoric, ib. 13. Is made a Ro- 
man consul ; his cruelty and blind zeal, 16. 16. Death and 
character, jb. 17. Anecdote of him, 3b. 1 1. 


Coligny, admiral de, gallantly defends St, Quintin, ii. 147. "IN | 


is taken prisoner, ib, 149. Attached on principle to the re- 


formation, #6, 161. Presents a petition in favour of tolera- | 


tion, 16, 171. Withdraws into Brittany, ib. 175. 

| Caligny, d' Andelot, degraded and imprisoned for favouring the 
- reformation, ii. 154. Makes good his retreat after the battle 
of Dreux, i6, 185. His death, 6. 199. 

Coligni, Admiral, averse to a peace with Catharine, i i. 189. 
Heads the protestant forces, and is the sole support of their 


cause, ib. 199, Besieges Poitiers; gallantly fights in the 


battle of Montconcour, but is routed; ib. 200, Recruits his 

army, and is joined by Montgomery, ib. 201. Invades va- 
rious parts of France, and routs a superior force, ib. 202. 
Suspects the sincerity of the king, but is prevailed on to trust 
himself in Paris, /6. 204. An attempt is made to assassinate 

him, #6. 207. He is murdered on Bartholemew-day by a 

GBerman, 15. 208. 

| Gommotions at Ni ma several My citizens __ iii. 522. 
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Companions, cheſs ravages in France, i. 304. Inlist under the 
count of Transtamare, ib. 395. 8 
Conchini, an obscure Italian, the favourite of Mary; governs 
France, ii. 333. Assumes the title of Marquis of Ancre, jb. 
334. Persuades the King to make peace with the prince of 
Conde, 16. 338. His insolence; drives the nobles to revolt, 
th. 3 39. Is arrested and slain, 13. 343 ; 
Card?, prince of, marries Charlotte de Montmorency ; ; is alarm- 
ed at the king's passion for her, ji. 319. Escapes from 
Court; is kindly received by the archduke Albert, 76. 320. 
Is condemned hy the parliament, 5. 321. Returns to Paris; 
his pretensions to the regency, ib. 332. Attempts made to 
reduce him, ib. 337. Makes peace with the king, ib. 338. 
Is arrested and imprisoned at the instigation of Conchini, jb. 
339- Is released, i6, 351. Storms Negrepelisse, ib. 358. 
Conpress, American, retire from Fhiladelphaa, iii. 157. Receive 
_ advantageous overtures from England, 16. 172. . Demand 
e ib. 173. Enter into treaty with England, 
796 
Conrad, . of Montferrat, defends Tyre against Saladin, 
i. 263. Is assassinated, 716. 266. 
Constance, marries Robert king of France, 1 1 59. Her im- 
placable and turbulent conduct, ib. 163. a 
Cook, captain, great circumnavigator ; his death, itt. 195. 
Caote, general, successfully opposes Hyder Alli, ili. 247. 
eee to besiege Arnee; engages and routs Hyder Atl, 
> Wd: 
. eb am Lewis, commander of the cc fleet, cap- 
tures the merchantmen of the East and West Indies, iii. 205. 
Cormwallis, lord, defeats the Americans at Guildford, iii. 228. 
But soon is compelled to retreat, is. 229. Goes to Vir- 
ginia ; fartifies himself in York Town, 76. 231. Is invested 
both by sca and land, 16. 232. Advantages gained against 
him, 36. 234. Frudently avoids a general assault by capitu- 
lation, ib. 237. | 
Corsica reduced by the French, iii. 96. People oppreced a and. 
banished, 76, 125, 
Caumcil of Sintern their Aa measures, ii. 2 58. 
Crom, Sieur de, his character; 1 to assassinate the con- 
stable, i. 414. 
Cregui, mareschal, his imprudence and PV Trig? ii. 451. 
Crillon, duke de, condudts the siege of Gibraltar, 1 Lt, 256. 
Cromwell, his character, ii. 427. 
Crusades to recover the Holy Land, 1. 188. e number 
of French in the second, ib. 217. All the cities in the east 
are shut against them, ib. 218. The ill consequences of these 
to the various nations, ib. 222. | i 
- 6 DAIN, 


/ 


1 D . 


D. 

DAIK, Olivier le. His execution, ii. 4. 

Damien, Francis, attempts the life of Lewis XV. iii. - 54 His 
tortures, 55. 

Democrats, the friends of the commons, BE a8; 

Doria, Andrew, admiral. of France; is dis usted by Francis; 
deserts to the emperor, ii. 107. Raises the siege of Naples, 
- ib, 108. Fenn the liberty of Genoa without n the 
power, ib. IC 

Dayac, Jean. His execution, 11. 5. 

Dubdit. cardinal of. His character, iii. 11, 

Duboit, chevalier, commander of the . ; attem 
to suppress a riot at Paris, 111, 360. but is overpowered, ib. 


361. Is removed from the capital, ib. 365. 5 
Duchenin, M. Ne Cuddplones iii. 263. Takes nen, ; 


„ pv 
* 
E. 
* 


EDWARD III. of ales. His cluding to the regency of 
France, i. 347 Does homage to Fhilip, ib. 349. -Unites 
with James d'Artville, ' the brewer, of Ghent, i6. 353. Ad- 
vances into France, ib. 354. Defeats the French at wa 
ib. 356. Besieges Tournay, , ib. 357. Makes peace, ib. 3 
Besieges Vannes, ib. 361. Is besieged himself by the dak 
of Normandy ; makes peace, ib. 362. Again invades France, 
jb. 363. Invades Normandy with success, ib. 365. Routs 
| the French at C recy, i6. 367. Besieges Calais, 6. 369. Re- 
duces it; spares the six citizens, at the entreaty of his queen. 
ib. 370. Bravely routs che French at Poictiers, 15. 380. Be- 
sieges Rheims, 56. 385. Ravages the country; appears be- 
fore Paris, i6. 386. Concludes the peace, ib. 387. Is de- 
prived of his possessions in France, jb. 401. Supports the 
duke of Brittany, 16. 402. His death, ib. 404. 
Edward, prince of Wales, his exploits at Ts recy, i. 367. Routs 
the French at Poictiers, 76. 379- Waits on the captive king, 
ib. 380. Recals the companions, ib. 397- Routs the _—_ 
of Transtamare at Najara, #6. 398. Dies, ib. 404. + 
Elizabeth, of England, her grief for Essex, jw her death 
ii. 311. 
8 his gallant defence of Gibraltar, iii. 257. 
peror of Germany seizes the principal fortresses from the 
Dutch, iii. 290. Demands the navigation of the 8 
| 20, 292. 
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ib. 292. a to force the Dutch to submit, ib. 
The levity of his conduct, ib. 5 Makes peace with Hol- 
land, ib. 298. 


Eu pres of Russia muhes peace with the Turks, _ 


Forms the confederacy of the northern powers, called the 
armed neutrality, 5. 200—202. - 
. 5 de, deliveis the —_ queen from Blois, 


ve, ©. Niese, offended by Lewis; against him ; de- 
ts Villeroi, ii. 475. Routs 5,008 500 4 Feuillade, ib. 
483. His supplies cut off, ib. 494. 

Eitaing, count d', sails for America, | Hi. 167. Prepares to en- 
gagethe Englich fleet, but is dispersed by a storm, 15. 170. 
Attacks admiral Barrington, but without success. Engages 
general Grant, but is repulsed, 16. 176-177. Retires into 
Martinico, and declines an engagement, 6. 183. Takes St. 
Vincent 8, 55. 184. Lands in Grenada, ib. 18 5. Reduces 

jt; his severe conduct, ib. 186. Is attacked by the English 

feet, b. 187. Sails for America, 76. 188. Besieges Savan- 

nag, . 190. Attempts to carry it by storm; is repulsed ; 

| ee to Lurope, 10. . Again resumes the command, 
207. 

EZudes, nk of Paris, gallantly defends that city, i. 89. Con- 
stituted king of France, 5. 92. Abdicates the crown in fa- 
© your of Charles the nxt ib. . His moderation and 
Gs, ib. 95 h RS, 


F. 


FAMILY Compatt insel, Hi. 59. 

Famine destroys 4000 people in Limosin ink Marche, ii iii. 10 3. 
Severe famine, i. 161. At Paris, iii. 464. 

Fævrat, M. de, is executed, iii. 521. 

| Fayette, Marquis de la, goes to America, iii. 152. Dis plays 
much courage in encountering the English, 16. 155. Chat- 
lenges lord Carlisle, ib. 173. Publishes a memoria addressed 
to the French Canadians, 55. 213. Observes the motions of 

| Arnold, ib, 229. Is unable to oppose him, 156. 230. Re- 
peives a suecour from the West Indies, 15. 233, Besieges 
Vork Town, 1b. 234. Commands the militia of Paris, 26. 

700. Harrangues the discontented grenadiers, jb. 469. His 
indolence and delay; marches to Versailles, #5. 481. Waits 

| on the national assembly and the king, #. 482. His false 
promises of security, jb. 483. Endeavours to suppress the 
temults at Versailles; rescues some of the gardes- a1 

3. 486. Takes the oath in . & the troops of 


8 1 1 | Ferdinand 


Ferdinand II. king of Naples, ii. 21. Routed, but returns to 
his capital, ib. 23. 855 „ 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon, divides Naples with Lewis XII. 
ii. 34. His treachery and deceit, ib. 40. „ 
Ferdinand II. his character; oppresses the Protestants, ii. 350. 
Feudal system, i. 118. Abolished; brutal conduct of the pea- 
sants, 111. 441. „„ N „„ 
Hin, La, discovers the designs of Biron, ii. 3059 | 
Fleury, cardinal, bishop of Frejus, preceptor to the dauphin, 
iii. 14. Minister o France, ib, 15, Peaccful administra- 
tion, ib. 15, 26. Unwillingly supports the elector of Ba- 
varia, 156. 22. His death, 14. 26. 2 
Flurri, monsieur de, comptroller general of finance, iii. 244. 
His unpopular. administration, 16. 27. . 
Foutenelles, 3 de, is executed for conspiracy, ii. 310 
Force, marquis de la, bravely defends Montauban, ii. 356. 
Foregues, archbishop of Rheims, murdered, i. 95- 
Foulon, M. de, member of administration, retires, iii. 401, Is 
' barbarously murdered, 16. 402. 3 ; 1 
Francis I. succeeds to the throne; his character, ii. 62. In- 
vades the duchy of Milan, ib. 64. His valour at the battle 
of Marignam, ii. 65. Has an interview with Leo X. i. 66. 
Suffers the power of Spain to increase, ib. 68. Makes peace 
with Spain, jb. 69. And England, . 70. Is a e 
to be king of the Romans, ib. 72. But is unsuccessful, ih. 
73. Endeavours to gain the alliance of Henry VIII. . 7. 
|: a visit from him, 16. 75. Supports Henry d' Albert 
in claiming the kingdom of Navarre, ib. 77. And Robert 
hg Mark against Teen th 78. Is lg ed o—_— 
ed, ib. 79. Loses a favourable opportunity of engaging the 
pond 15. 80. Alliance formed against him, 26. 81. He 
is deprived of his Italian dominions, jb. 83. Displeased 
with Lautrec, ib. 85. Engaged in war with England, #. 
Deserted by the Venetians, ib. 86. Alarmed by domestic 
conspiracy, ib. 87. Recovers 25 of the duchy of Milan, 
ib. 91. Relieves Marseilles, 75. 93. Enters the Milanes, 
1b. 94. Besieges Pavia, ib. Is taken captive by the 2 5 | 
2 ib. 95. Rejects with indignation the recovery of his 
liberty on base terms, ib. 99. Is taken into Spain and close- 
| 2 ; ill of a fever; executes a deed of resignation of 
the crown in favour of the dauphin, ib. 100. Consents to 
the treaty of Madrid, bat secretly protests against it, 1b. 101, 
Is set at liberty, ib. 103. Forms alliance against Charles, . 
104. Supported by England; declares war 2 Charles; 
is «challenged to single combat, 5. 106, His imprudent 
conduct towards Doria, ib. 107. The ill success of his 
arms, ib. 108, Forms the peace of Cambray, ib. 109. Dis- 
8 | graceful 


K 
. 
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gtaceful to himself, ib. 110. Forms new alliances, B. 111. 
ain attempts to recover his Italian dominions, ib. 112. 
Disgusts the protestant princes ; burns six of his subjects for 
heresy, 1b. 1 4 Seizes Piedmont, but retires before Charles, 
1b. 115. Is deserted by the Marquis de Saluces, 3. Acts 
- on the defensive, 16. 116. Success of his arms, ib. 117. 
Concludes a treaty of 5 with the emperor, 56. 118. An 
interview together, ib. 119. The Flemings beg his assist- 
_ -* ance, 5. 120. He is imposed on by Charles, ib. 121. Unites 
with Sultan Solyman, 16. 122. His armies invade the Em- 
peror's dominions without success, ib. 123. Makes peace 
with the emperor; death of his children, ib. 125. His 
death and character, ib. 126. Vn 
Francis II. when dauphin, marries Mary, queen of Scots, ii. 151. 
zucceeds to the crown, ib. 157. Is ruled by his mother, ib, 
159. Appoints the duke of Guise, and the cardinal of Lor- 
rain, with the supreme administration, 55. 162. Is removed 
to the castle of Amboise; attempt of the conspirators, 168. 
promises to assemble the states, 172. . een the K ing 
of Navarre, and the Prince of Conde, whom he imprisons, 
15. 174. Declining health and dangerous illness, 16. 176. 
His death and character, ib. 177. JFF 
Francis II. duke of Brittany, ii. 6—7. Supports the duke of 
Orleans, 8; falls from his horse; death, 12. | 1 
Francis, Guise, duke of Lorrain, suppresses a sedition in Guienne, 
ii. 130. Appointed governor of Metz, ib. 135. and de- 
fends that city, ib. 136. His humane conduct, ib. 137. 
Jealousy between him and the constable 2 
139. Advances into Italy, but only defends Rome, 7b. 168. 
Hastens from Italy to defend France; takes Calais, ib. 151. 
reduces Thionville, 75. 151. Condemns the peace with 
Spain, ib. 154. His character, ib. 159. Conspiracy against 
im, ib. 167. Is created lieutenant general, 16. 168. At- 
tempts to disposses him; is defeated, ib. 172. Advises vio- 
lent measures against the leaders of the Hugonots, ib. 174. 
Is diigusted at the favours shewn the Hugonots, and retires 
from court, 15. 180. Engaged in a tumult at Vassey; se- 
veral Hugonots slain, ib. 181. Enters Paris; he and tlie 
confederate lords seize the king's person, ib. 182. Routs the 
protestant army at Dreux, 75. Is appointed commander in 
chief, ib. 185. Besieges Orleans, is privately assasinated, ib. 187. 
Franklin, Dr. arrives in Paris; not publicly received, iii. 151. 
Is received now as an ambassador from the Unites States, and 
forms a treaty with the French court, ib. 166. 
Franks, or freemen, origin of, i. 2. Invasion of the Ro- 
man provinces, '3. Antient manners, 1b. 113. Warlike 


spirit, ib. 1 15. Their privileges, #6, 137, 3 


Ld 2 — 
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Frederick, elector of Palatine, marries the Princess Elizabeth of 
England, ii. 335. Marches into Bohemia; is defeated at 
Prague, PY * 

, officers; their generous conduct to the Englizh captives 
at York Town, iii. 2 36. 

French conquer Naples, ii. 22. Driven From thence by Fre- 
deric, 24. Engage against the Spaniards, 37. 

Fuentes, count, enters Picardy; carries Dourlens by ascault. 
ii. 280. Takes eee, . 261. | : 


. | 


Gabrielle, & Estrees, Jucde of Beaufort; mistress to . Heriry 
IV. tte 297%. Her death, jb. 298. N 
Gate. general, governor of Massachusett's Bay, i 71 27 nos 
prudent conduct, 76. 139. 55 
Gangane/li, pope, his character aud death, iii. 130. 
Gardes-du-corps, imprudently invite the regiment of Flanders 
to an entertainment at Verzailles, iii. 466. . Are — 4 
the regiment of Flanders, and the militia of Versail 
478. Are attacked by the mob ; but, in obedience to orders, 
do not resist, ib. 479. Their passive courage; retire to 
Rambouillet, ib. 480. Surrender their arms and accoutre- 
ments, 16. 486. Attend the King to Paris in a degraded 
state, ib. 488. 
e de E oix, duke 4 Wan routs the Florentines, ii. 
53. His courage and death 54. 


Gacton, duke of Orleans, his irresolute character, ii. 369. 


MNarries Mad. Montpensier, 75. 370. His hard against 
Richelieu, ib. 384. Escapes into Lorrain; is driven from 
thence, and enters Burgundy, ib. 38 5. Received by duke 
of Montmorency ; escapes from the battle of Cattelnaudari, 
ib. 386. Endeavours to save Montmorency; retires into 
Flanders, ib. 387. Submits to his brother, 5. 389. Com- 
mands che army; drives away the Spaniards, and unites with 


the count of Soissons against Richlieu, 46, 393- Changes 


his mind, ib. 394. 

Geneva, IiSrences there, iii. 269. The French interfere ; 
support the magistrates, ib. 270. Deserted by Several inha- 
bitants, #6. 271. 

3 M. plenipotentiary from France to the wiener iii. 
U YG 

Ghi — support the emperor, i. 33 | 

Gibraltar, 2 ed by the Spantaide, i iii. ro Is relieved by 
admiral — ib. 203. Is blockaded by the combined 
. fleets, ib. 256. Attacked by the floating batteries, ib. 257» 

Ar to reduce it by famine, 16. 2 = 


- * 


Gadfrey, 
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Golf captain of the Normans, invades the Franks, i i. 32. 

s mur 

Condebaud, i. 1 — — of Burgundy, mundem his three bro- 
thers, 11, Is buried alive by his nephews, 18. 

Conatuo de Cordova ; his treachery, it, 36. Routs the F rench 
R at Cerignoles, 39. Subdues the kingdom of — AY 
Besieges the French in Gaeita, 42, and reduces them. 

Grant, general, takes St. Lucia, iii. 176. 

Grace, M. de, commands the French fleet; engages the lh 
under lord Hood, iii. 224. Engages the English off St. 
Nevis, ib, 248. Designs to take Jamaica in conjunction with - 
Spain, ib. 250. Engages with admiral Rodney, and steers 

away, 6. 251. Attempts to save the Zele ; general engage» 
ment, ib. 252. His gallant defence of Ville de Paris; bs 
taken prisoner, 16. 293. 

Craves, Admiral, defeats M. Ternay, iii. 2 30. FT 

Gregory XIV. pope, his enmity to Henry IV. ii. 257 

Grillon, his noble conduct, ii. 237. 

Grippon exalted to the throne by his bucher Pepin, 1. 32. 
= rts him and excites the Saxons to revolt; usurps the 
dnkedom of Bavaria, 33. Driven from thence ; his restless 
- ambitious temper ; is slain, 36. | 

Groelot, che bailiff of Orleans, is executed on suspicion of 5 

vouring the protestants, ii. 176. 

Gresclin du, inlists the eee i. 95. Demands . money 
from the pope, #. 396. 


' Guelphs support the pope, i. 3 wo: 
| Gaichen, count de, admiral of the F rench forces; engages Rod- 


ney three times; the Spaniards refuse to assist him, iii. 207. 
Returns -to France and disconcerts the Americans one: ibs 
223. Commands the combined nts ib. 223. 

Haganon, minister and favourite of Charles Siniple, 1. 97. His 
ares min ib. 98. 

Henrietta de Balzac, matchioness of Verneuil, mistress of 
IV. ii. 299. Intrigues with Spain against her lover, . 
* 3. Her influence over him, ib. 314. Her haughtiness, 
7 


. Ki on, France, opposed by his brother, and flies into 
Normandy, i. 166. Supported by duke Robert, and re- 


covers = throne, ib, 167. Suppresses the rebellion of his 
brothers, ib. 169. Attacks the nobles of Normandy, 6 
- 450, and xeduces them, 56. 171. Retreats before William, 
ib. . ain invades Normandy, and is defeated, . 


173. is death 2 Le 
Navy 


Hexyy II. his accession to the throne of France. Marries Ca- 
therine de Medicis, ii. 128. Supports the Scotch, ib. 130. 
Persecutes the Protestants, ib. 131. Purchases the restitution 
of Boulogne, ib. Attempts to recover Italy, ib. 132. Unibles 
with the Protestant princes, ib, 133. Marches against the 
Imperialists; but without an engagement, ib. 138. Engages 
the Impetialists near Renti, ib. 139. Retires from Flanders, 
ib. 140. Forms an alliance with Paul IV. jib. 142. Con- 
cludes a truce with the emperor for five years, ib. 143. Thro” 

the influence of the pope violates this, ib. 144. His war with 

Philip, #4, _ His presence of mind amidst the general con- 
sternation, ib. 149. Takes the field, ib. 152. Makes peace 

with Spain, ib. 153. Endeavours to suppress Lutheranism, ib. 

154. Engages in a tournament, and is slain, ib. 155. 

enry, Duke of Anjou, elected king of Poland, ii. 212. Un- 

willing to go, ih. Succeeds to the throne as Henry III. on 

the death of his brother: leaves Poland, ib. 216. His cha- 
rater. Releases the king of Navarre, ib. 217. Makes war 
with the Reformed, 1b. 218. The Poles ele a new king. 

Concludes a peace with 'the Reformed, ib. 219. Disgusts 

both parties, ib. 223. Is reconciled to the League, ib. 227. 

Is insulted by them, ib. 228. His reduced situation, ib. 229. 

The Parisians endeavour to transfer all the power from him to 
the League, ib. 230. Insurrection at Paris. Henry — 
ib. 232. Is reconciled with the Leaguers, ib. 233. His embar- 

rassed cireumstances; undetermined how to act, ib. 234. 
Resolves to murder the duke of Guise, ib, 135. The revolt 
of his subjects almost general, ib. 237. Is besieged in Tours: 
delivered by the king of Navarre, ib. Besieges Faris, ib. 239. 
Is assasinated by Clement, a Jacobin friar. Recommends the 
king of Navarre ib. 241 | ; 
Henry, king of Navarre, marries the princess Margaret, ii. 205. 
Is spared at the massacre of Bartholomew, by abjuring Pro- 
testantism, ib. 209. Escapes to his government, and professes 
Calvinism, 16. 219. His virtues: the hopes of his party: 
surprises Cahors, ib. 221, Attempts made to cut him off from 
the crown of France, 15. 227. Is excommunicated by the 
pe, and takes up arms; routs the French forces, ib. 228. 
2 Henry, and is reconciled to him, ib. 229. Succeeds 
to the crown as Henry IV. iB. 243. His character, and the 
difficulties he had to encounter, ib. 245. Joined by some ca- 
tholics, 5. 246. These revolt from him. Retires into Nor- 
mandy, ib. 247. Repulses the duke of Mayenne, ib. 248. 

Insults the city of Paris, but retreats, i, 249. Engages the 
forces of the League, and routs them, 16. 2 _ Besieges Pa- 
ris: his humanity, ib. 252. Goes to meet 2 of Par- 
ma, who declines an W ib. 253. embarrassed . 
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affairs: diſbands his forces, i5. 254. Harrasses the retreat of 
the prince of Parma; his life is endangered, #6. 2 56. Re- 
duces Chartres and Noyon, ib, 258. Joined by English and 
Germans, he besieges Rouen, ib. 259. Meets the Spanish 
forces. Rushes into great danger, ib. 260. Is compelled to 
retire from Rouen, ib. 261. Takes advantage of the prince of 
Parma's situation, ib. 262; but is disappointed, 75. 263. Is 
alarmed: at the meeting of the states; and declares himself a 
convert to the Romish church, ib. 267. A design against his 
life discovered, 15. 2750. He concludes à short truce with the 
League, ib. 271. Several cities declare in his favour, ib. 272. 
Is crowned at Chartres, 15. Is admitted into Paris. His 
conduct and humanity, ib. 274. Forgives his enemies. Ge- 
neral defection in his favour, ib. 275. at my Laon, and- 
takes it, ib. 277. Forms an alliance with the United Provin-- 
ces against Spain. His life again attempted, i6. 278. With a 
small force, routs a large confederate army, ib. 279. Pursues 
Velasco, 15. 28 1. Is absolved by the Pope, and reconciled to 
the duke of Mayenne, 5b. 282. Besieges La Fere, Is too 
late in hisattempts to relieve Calais and'Ardres, ib. 284. The 
turbulent disposition of his nobles, ib. 286. Amiens is sur- 
prised. P to recover it, ib. 289. Carries on the seige, 
ib. 290. Declines engaging the Spaniards. Carries the 
place, #5. 291. Undertakes the siege of Dourlens; but re- 
i uishes it. Is reconciled to the duke of Mercceur, 7b. 192. 
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Makes peace with Spain, 75. 293. His connection with Gab- 
rielle d Estrees: wishes to raise her to the throne, 1b. 297. 
His grief at her death, ib. 298. His new mistress Henriette 
de Falzac, ib. 299. Resists the arts of the duke of Savoy, 
1b. 300. Reluctantly marries Mary de Medicis, ib. 302. Is 
distressed by the revolt of some of the nobles, 5b. 305. Learns 

the particulars of the conspiracy, ib. 306. His different emo- 
tions at the sight of Biron, 5. 308, His noble conduct to- 
wards the conspirators, ib. 310. His internal regulations, 

311. Detects another conspiracy; but cannot resist the 

charms of the marchioness of Verneuil, 15. 313-4. Re- 

duces and forgives Bouillon, 16. who rebels again. 
- Marches into Sedan, 36. 315. Is endangered by an acci- 
dent. ib. 316. His domestic uneasiness, ib, 317. Does 
not receive the Moorish inhabitants of Spain, 1b. 318. The 

public tranquillity, His passion for the princess of Conde, 76. 
319. ls exasperated at ber escape from court, ib. 320. En- 
ters into alliances, and collects his forces, 321r - Resolves to 
reduce the house of Austria, ib. 322. Becomes melancholy. 

Displeased with the queen; consents for her coronation, #6. 

324. The forebodings of his mind, ib. 325. Views the pre- 

| parations for the coronation, i6, 326, Is assassinated, ib. 327. 

Flis character, ib. 328. 85 


Henry 
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. Henry I. king of England: his imprudent reply, i. 199. His 
Normak objects — from bin, ib. — e the 
French, ib. 202. Makes an advantageous, peace, ib. 204. 
Again engages them in war. Retires before Lewis, ib. 205. 
Hi: embarrassed situation, ib. 242. Does penance at Becket's 
tomb, ib. 243. Narrowly escapes from Frenelles. Concludes 
a peace. His death, ib. 257. „ 
Henry V. of England; his a on France, i. 434. Con- 
spiracy against him; he besieges Harfleur, ib. 435. Attempts | 
to retreat, 1b. 436. Defeats the French at Azincourt, 16. 437. 
Besieges Rouen, ib. 441. His peace with Isabella, ib. 442. 
His 8 of obtaining the throne of France, ib. 445. En- 
ters Paris; the Dauphin flies before him, 1b. 447. His ill - 
ness, advice, death and character, 15. 449—52. | 
Henry VI. of England, is crowned in Paris, i. 477 | 
Henry VII. of England, does not assist Brittany, ii. ro. Assists 
Maximilian; invested Bologne, but easily bribed to retire, 16. 
Heny VIII. of England; his alliance courted by Francis I. and 1 
Charles V. ii. 74. His double conduct, ib. 98. Unites with 5 
Charles, ib. 124. | a 64.4 
enry, duke of Guise, hates admiral Coligni, ii. 207. Is en- 
trusted with the infamous massacre of St. Bartholemew, ib. 
208. Cuts off the fugitives, 15. 209. Is distrusted by the 
king, ib. 223. His ambitious designs, ib. 224. The head of 
the league, plans to settle the crown on the cardinal of Bour- 
bon, ib. 226. Takes up arms; peace with the king, ib. 227. 
The success of his arms — the league, ib. 229. En- 
ters Paris; his interview with the king, /b. 231. Supported 
by the Parisians, ib. 232. Makes peace with the king, ib. 233. 
Ihe danger of his situation, ib. 235. Is , by Loig- 
nac, as he was going to council, 16. 236. ' 
enry, count of Transtamare, flies from Peter, i. 395. Leads 
the — ib. 396. Is joined by the Castalians, ib. 397. 
| Routed by the prince of Wales, ib. 398. Again recovers the "I 
crown, 'ib. 399. Sha 42 „VF v4 
Hellanders are invaded by the French, it. 443., Their rage at an i 
_ unworthy peace, ib. 445. Their love of liberty, ib. 446. 1 
Are supported by Austria and Spain, ib. 447. Their claim _ 
to the Schelde, iii. 293. Make peace with the emperor, ib. =_ 
298. Their treaty with France, ib. 300, Submit without | 1 
of to the 3 — ib. 332. - | | ; 
Jood, lord, en the French fleet, iii. 224. in engages | 
M. de 1 gains their station, ib. —— — from ' 
de Grasse, ib. 250. Captures some French ships, ib. 2 52. # 
Hospital, chancellor of France, averse to violent measure, ii. * 
177. Endeavours to procure a reconciliation, ib. 183. 1s 1 
dismissed for his virtue, ib. 195. l | 
$9 ba Howl 
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Hotel de Ville, seized by the populace, iii. 469. | 
Hare, lord, commander of t glish fleet in America, bears 
down to engage count d'Estaing, but the ships are dispersed 
by a tempest, iii. 170. Ml 10 | 
Heewe, general of the British forces in America, iii. 146. Pos- 
_ _gesges Long Island, ib. 147. Takes Fort Washington by as- 
sault, 16. 149. Defeats the Americans at Brandy wine Creek, 
15. 157, Possesses Philadelphia, ib. Is recalled, ib. 169, 
Hugh rebels against his imperious mother, i. 161. His death, 
i. x: ? „ 

Hughes, admiral, engages with M. de Suffrein in the East, iii. 
261. Engages him again off Negapatam, ib. 266. And a 
third time with success off Trincomale, ib. 268. Engages 

— him again in a long and undecisive fight, ib. 283. | 
Hugo, duke of France; his powerful influence, i. 104. Raises 
Lothaire-to the throne, 107. Defeated William, count of 
Poictiers, 108. Death, 19. N 
Hugo, duke of Boson, guardian to Lewis and Carloman, i. 82. 
His ambitious designs, 83. Is crowned king of Provence, 84. 
Hu gonots, Protestants so called, ii. 163. Several persecuted in 
8 — driven to resistance, ib. 164. Attempt the castle of 
Amboise, but are repulsed, 16. 161. Several of them cut to 
pieces, 7b. 169. Present a petition begging for toleration, ib. 
172. Are alarmed by the seizure of their leaders, ib. 175. 
Are in appearance, favoured by Catherine de Medicis, ib. 180. 
Tumult at Vassy; several are slain, 56. 181. Make war in 
France; are in alliance with England and Germany, ib. 183. 
Conclude a peace with Catherine, ib. 189. The decree in 
their favour is violated, 191. Again take up arms, 76. 193. 

A treaty is concluded, which is soon violated, ib. 196. En- 
gage at Jarnac, and lose the prince of Conde, ib. 198. Are 
commanded by admiral Coligni ; their forces routed at Mont- 
. concur, ib, 200. Gain a victory over the mareschal de 
. Coe, 202. Conclude an advantageous peace, jib. 203" 

Their leaders and a large body are seduced to go to Paris, 

were they were basely murdered on St. Bartholemew's day, 

ib. 208. Twenty-five thousand perished in France, 7b. 210. 

Make peace; are admitted into the chamber of justice, ib. 220, 

Edict of Nantz passed in their favour, ib. 298. "They are 

| jealous ofithe king's reunion with the church of Rome, 75. 299. 
Look up to the duke of Sully, ib. 334. Are oppressed in 

„Germany, 16. 350. © Are reduced in Bearn, ib. 254. Are 

\ ; hated by Richelieu; reduced in Rochelle, where 1 1,000 pe- 

rished in the siege, ib. 376. The king marches against them; 

are cruelly destroyed at Privas, ib. 380. On t 1 . of 

the edit of Nantz, 500,000 are driven from France, ib. 459. 

Hunalde, duke of Aquitain, endeavours to recover his domini- 
Ian | Ss * | | ons; 
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| ons; defeated nad cast into prison, i. 41, 42. Unites with 

the Lombards, 43. His death, 44. N 

Hurricane, dreadful, in the West Indies, iii. 214. | 

Hyder Alli attacks the English in the East, iii. 240. Routs thim 
in the Carnatic, 0. 241. Retreats, - ib. 242. Engages the 
1 and is routed, ib, 264. 7 death and Os 
a 3285 . : | 


I x 
* 5 


Jamey: 8 duke of Nemours, trusts in Lewis; ; an 

ed and harbarously murdered, i. 539. 

James I. of England; his character, ii. 312. 

James II. of England, refuses the assistance of Lewis, ii. 460. 
Abdicates. the crown, and is received in France, ib. 461. 
Supported by Lewis; he invades Ireland, ib. 462. 

Janes, Prince, pretender to the crown of England; his defeat. 

"": Ms Ti 

Ich Dien, origin of. i. 368. 

Fexuits are expelled from France, ii. 779. Their extensive in- 
fluence, iii. 83, Quarrel with the parliament of Paris, 84. 
Involved in the affair of La Valette, 84. Cited before the 

. parliaments, 86. The mystery of their order disclosed, 86. 
2 pposed by the duke de Choiseul, 87. Imprudence of the 
general of the order; they are suppressed in France, 89. 

Innocent III. persecutes the 2 51. Os eee 
king John, ib. 280. | 
Zeus unjustly plundered, i. 23 „ 55 

Inctitution of the great council, ii. 36. 

Fohn I, king of Fran rance; His birth and demh, i. 332- 

Jobn the Good, duke of Normandy, succeeds to the throne; his 
character, i. 372, Executes Robert de Brieme, ib. 373. 
withdraws his son from his confederacy with Edward, ib. 375. 

Restrains his forces from engaging with the prince of Wales, 
ib. 376. calls the states general; they grant him supplies, 

Ib. 377. His imprudent delay in not attacking the English, 
ib. 378. His bravery and defeat; is taken, ib. 380. Carried 

to London; 2 — treated; his kingdom torn by divi- 

sions, 15, 381. iates in vain for peace, ib, 384. Is 
restored; the Ef rable state of his kingdom, ib, 388. His 

conference with the Pope; he assumes the cross, ib. 389. 
Surrenders himself to Edward, ib. 390. Dies in England, 


id. 301. 
A Philip a agains his broekier, i. 265. Deserts 


t 
him and seizes the city of Evreaux, ib. 270. Succeeds to the 
crown of England; e reduces Maine, ib. 
275. His su * I a 


him, ib, 276. Takes Ar- 
| thur 
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thur prisoner, ib. 277. Is inactive while 8 is taken, 
ib. 278. Joins and deserts the duke of Brittany, ib, 279. Is 
excommunicated by innocent III. ib. 280. Submits and re- 
ceives his crown — the pope's legate, ib. Prepares to 
attack Philip, ib. 281. Grants Magna Charta to the baxons, 
and violates it, 10. 283. Dies, ib. 284. ? 
Jobn, duke of Bedford; his character; regent in France, i. 45 
Forms alliances, 156. 457. Routs the French and Scots, by 
60. Is not supported by the duke of 8 ib. 462. 
nvades the duke of Brittany, ib. 465. oses the success 
. of Charles, ib. 476. Executes the Maid o 8 ib. 479. 
: difference with the duke of ä ib. 2 Die, 
481. 
Jon, of Procida, rouses ihe Sicilians to arms, i. 310. 


_Fourdan de Lisle; his conduct and execution, 1. 3 
. sabella, queen of England, dishonours her hucband, 4 338. 


Refuses to return, ib. 339. Invades England, and gets rid 
of her husband, ib. 340. 5 


Labella, daughter of the duke of Bavaria, marries Charles VI. 
| er character and claims to the Tegency, ib. 4¹07. 4 


i. 413. 
Her rapacity,; unites with the duke of Burgundy, ib. 440. 
1 II. pope, ii. 46. Cardinal of Rovera, go. His turbu- 
lent conduct; declares war against the French king, 51. 


. Captures Mirandola; retires to Ravenna; his death, 54. 
| k. I 


Knight templars; their wealth; are accused, and suffer, i. 327. 


7 ok 


Lall ly, count, tits character: is accused of g in [cis East; 
is disgraced, condemned, and executed, iin 182. His ho- 
nours festored, and his accusers disgraced, ib. 182. 


Lall ly, count, his son in conjunction with Tippoo Saib, attacks 


the English and routs them; his humanity, iii. 263. 
Lannay, marquis of, governor oy the Bastile, captured and 
slain, 11.-396. 


S ys N his defeat at Bicocca, ii. 84. Falls in disgrace, ib, 


85, Commands the French forces i in Italy; ; his success, ib. 
105. and death, 15. 108. 


Law, John, iii. 6. man of the Miacisippi scheme; his 


death, 8. 
Leopold X. pope, hs tration and designs, it. 76. Unites 
wich the emperor harles, ib. 81. His death, and the cause 


of it, 1b. 83. 


Leonora, the wife of the 92 of Ancte; her trial and exe- 


L cop ii. 344. | 
ES N | Lecdigniers, 
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Lesdiguiers routs the duke of Savoy, ii. 271, Deserts the Pro- 
testant cause; made constable of France, ib. 357. Advises 
peace with the Hugonots, ib. 358, 3 Ee 

Lewis le Debonnaire, son and successor of Charlemagne, associa- 

ted with his father in the empire, i. 579. Succeeds his father, 
16. 61, His weak and unfortunate administration, 15. 61—63. 

Imprisoned by his children, 16. 64. Is restored; again de- 
| posed, 1b. 65. Restored by his son Lewis; his death and 

character, 76, 66. . „„ 8 
| Lewis the Stammerer, his feeble administration, i. 78. Reigns 
with his brother Carloman, jb. 8 3. Routs the Normans, ib, 
86. His death, 756. 87. i | | 

Lewis d'Ontre-Mer, placed on the throne of France by Hugo, the 
duke of France, and William of Normandy, i. 103. Pro- 

mising appearances ; power of Hugo, 4b. 104.  Subdued by 

the Danes, and imprisoned, 106. Killed by a fall from his 
horse, 16. 107. : | g 

Leavis VI. the Gross, is associated with his father in the throne; 
repressses the barons; his character, i. 193. Is hated by Ber- 

trade; goes to England, ib, 194. Her designs against his 
life, 25. 195. He is poisoned, . his life saved, ib. 196. 

Succeeds to the throne on the death of his father, as Lewis 

VI. 25. 197. suppresses the turbulent barons, i, 198. His 
war with England; defeats Henry, ib. Makes peace with 
him, ib. 199. War again with Henry, who is now victori- 
ous; marries Adelaide, daughter of the count of Saxony, ib. 
200. Support William, duke of Normandy, ib, 201, Is 

- routed by Henry, and escapes for his life, 1b. 203, Erects 
the banner of St, Denys ; collects a numerous army, ib, 205. 

The barons refuse to advance into Normandy, ib, 206, As- 
sociates his son Lewis with him in the throne, ib. 207. 
Reconciles the barons to him, 156. 208. His illness, death, 
and character, ib. 209. „ 

Leauis marries Eleanor, of Guienne and Aquitain, i. 209. 
Succeeds to the throne as Lewis VII. surnamed the Young, ib. 

210. Surprises the barons, ib. 211. Marches against the 

count of Champagne, ib. 213. desolates his country, ib. 

214. Takes the cross at Vezelay, ib. 216. Marches to the 

East with an immense army, ib. 217, The difficulties they 

met with, 1b. 218, Is routed by the Turks, ib. 219. Es. 

capes with difficulty; his wife is unfaithful to him, 16. 220. 

Goes to Jerusalem ; assists at the * of Damascus; com- 
ned to relinquish it, 15. 221. Returns home, ib. 222. 
ivorces his wife, and marries Constance of Castile, ib. 225. 

Opposes Henry in Normandy, ib. 226. Goes on a pilgrim- 

age to Compostella; calls the council of Soissons, ib. 228. 

Raises the siege of Thoulouse, ib. 229. Makes peace with 
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Henry, ib. 230. The death of the queen; marries Adelaide; 
supports pope Alexander the Third, ib. 231. Receives Tho. 
mas a Becket, who engages him in war against Henry, ib. 23 5. 
Supports the revolter from Henry, ib. 236. Burns Vernueil, 
1b. 242. Makes peace with England, ib. 244. And a pilgrim- 
age to Becket's tomb; his illness, death, and character, ib. 


246— 7. : 7 
Levis VIII. assists the barons against Ting John i. 285, His 
success, reign, and retreat, ib. 284. Marches against the Albi- 


is, ib. 285, Succeeds his father as Lewis VIII. 76. 287. 
 Refuses to fulfil the treaty with England; his success and 
truce, ib. 288. Besieges Avignon; his death, i. 289. 


| Lenwis IX. the Saint, succeeds his father, i, 289. Marries Mar- 


7 of Provence, ib. 294. His prudent regulations, ib. 295. 
Undertakes a crusade, 16. 296. Enters Egypt; takes Dami- 
etta; is reduced to great distress, and taken prisoner, but re- 
leased by ransom, 7b. 299. Returns to France, ib, 300. Re- 
ceives a visit from Henry III. of England; his impartial jus- 
tice, 15. 301. Undertakes a second crusade, ib. 303. Takes 
Carthage, ib. 304. His death and character, ib. 30;. 


Leros X. the Boisterons, sucoeeds his father, i. 329, Oppreges 


his subjects, 330. Is deceived by the count of Flanders ; dies 
suddenly, ib, 331. „ . 
Leavis XI, the Christian King, as dauphin, reduces the count of 
Armagnac, I. 486. His Lined against Agnes Soreille; her 
suspictous death, #6. 491. Flies from his father, 76. 492. 
Succeeds his father, 15. 496: His hatred against the duke of 
Burgundy, ib. 497. His interview with Henry of Castile, 
ib. 499. His duplicity, i. 500. Engages the count of 
Charolois, ib. 504. Endeavours to secure Paris, ib. 505. 
Concludes a peace and breaks it, 25. 506. His interview 
with the duke of Burgundy in Peronne, 76. 509. And is 
imprisoned, ib. 511. Makes peace with him, 76: 512. Storms 


Liege, ib. 513. Makes peace with the duke of Eurgundy, 
4 7 | Diccolves the confederacy formed against him, ib. 


21. His interview with Edward, and submissions, ib. 523. 
His apprehensions of the duke of Burgundy; encourages the 
Swiss to oppose him, ib. 5 30. Rejoices at his death, 26. 533. 
Proposes to marry his daughter to the dauphin, 76. 534. In- 
rades Burgundy; his treacherous conduct, 76. 5 36. Makes 
peace with Maximilian, ib, 538. His cruelty, i6. 540. Sup- 
ports the Medici, i6. 541. His illness, desires of life; dies, ib. 
Lach, XII. duke of Orleans candidate ſor the Regency, ii. 2. 
is arrested, 7. 6; supported by Francis II. duke of Brittany, 
ib. 6. Taken prisoner by the French, jb. 11. Retires from 


XII. 


" gourt in disgrade, ib. 25. Succeeds to the crown as Lewis 


XII. 55. 28. His character and magnanimity, ib. 29—41, 
. Divorces his wife Jean, and marries Anne of Brittany, ib, 4. 
Becomes Master of Milan; his mild government there, ib. 33. 
Divides the kingdom of Naples with Ferdinand of Arragon, 
1b. 34. 
by he arch duke Philip, j5. 38. Prepares to attack the king 
of Arrogan, ib. 39. His dangerous illness, 7b. 43. Sup» 
presses a rebellion in Genoa, 78 47. Routs the Venetians; 
16, 48. Attacked by pope Julius II. 76. 5 1. Is supported 
by Gaston de Foix, ib. 52. Attacked by the English and 
Swiss, ib. 56, Makes peace with the former; Marries 
princess Mary of England, ib. 59. His death and character; 
father of his people, 16. 62. 3 
Lewis Tamiant, weak d wicked prince, the last of the Carlo- 
vingian race, i. 111, | 8 
Lonis XIII, succeeds to the throne in his gth year, 11. 331. 
Comes of age; marries the infanta of Spain, ib, 337. Raises 
three armies to suppress the revolted nobles, ib. 339. Deter- 
mines to arrest the mareschal of Ancre, ib. 342. Is reconciled 
to the nobles, 76, 345. Marches into Normandy ; restrains 
the designs of his mother, ib. 352. Establishes the Catholic 
religion in Bearn, 1b. 354. Attempts to suppress the Protes- 
tants; reduces St. Jean d'Angeli, 16. 355. Is repulsed from 
Montauban, 7b, 356. Reduces the duke of Soubise, zþ. 357. 


|  Deceives the inhabitants of Montpellier, ib. 358. Com- 


mands the army against Rochelle, 6. 374. Reduces the 
duke of Savoy, ib. 379. Assaults Privas, and puts all to the 
sword, ib, 380. Makes a treaty with the duke of Rohan, 
ib. 381% Overruns Savoy, ib, 382, His dangerous illness, 
ib. 38 3. Reduces the . of Lorrain, ib. 38 5. Again 
chastises his revolting spirit, i6, 391. Is dejected on the 
success of the Spaniards, ib. 392. A son 1s born to him, ib. 
396. Unites with the new king of Portugal, 75. 399. Be- 
\ Sieges Perpignan, 15. 400. His illness; distribution of pow- 

er, ib. 405. His death and character, ib. 406. 
Lewis XIV. succeeds to the throne at the age of five, ii. 408. 
Assumes the reins of government, ib, 416, Is endangered in 
the field, 76. 418. 1 Paris, 756. 420. Expels the chil- 
dren of Charles 1, from France, 7b. 424. Takes Dunkirk ; 
delivers it up to Cromwell, 74. 426. Aspires after the im- 


perial crown, ib. 428. Marries the princess of Spain, ib. 


432. Assumes the government; his firmness, ib 436. Pur- 
chases Dunkirk, ib. 437. Invades Flanders, ib. 439. Pos- 
sesses French Compte ; agrees to the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
ib. 440. Invades Holland, 76, 443. Impeses severe terms 
on the Dutch, ib. 445. Besieges Maestricht, ib. 447. Takes 
Conde, ib. 454. Is desirous of peace; agrees to that of 
1 | It Nimeguen, 


- 
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Rupture with the Spaniards, 16. 37. Compromised 
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Nimeguen, ib. 456. His restless spirit, ib. 458, Foolishly - 
repeals the edict of Nantz ; the consequence of it, ny | 
Offers his alliance to James, 7b. 460. His vigorous prepara- 
tions, 1b. 461. His victories and distresses, ib. 466, Makes 
a general peace, ib. 468. Concludes the treaty of partition, 

471. Aggrandizes the House of Bourbon, ib. 473. Makes 
war with England, 76. 476. Italy is wrested from him, 6, 

483. Desires peace, but cannot obtain it, ib. 484. In vain 
attempts to support king James, ib. 485, His capital is en- 
dangered, ib. 487. Makes peace with England, ib; 495. 
And with the emperor, ib. 497. Marries Madam Maintenon ; 
his domestic losses, 1b, 498. Assists the king of Spain, ib. 
499. His illness, conduct, death, and character, ib. 501. 

Lewis XV. aceession of, iii. 1, Kingdom governed. by a re- 
gent, ib. 2. Comes of age, ib. 11. Duke of Bourbon Conde 
Ks minister, 20. 12. Sends back the infanta of Spain, ib. 1 3, 

_ Appoints Cardinal Fleury his minister, jb. 14, Marries the 
daughter of Stanislaus of Poland, ib. 16, Endeavours to sup- 
wk his father-in-law, ib. 17. War with Charles VI, 36. 18, 

zupports the elector of Bavaria against Maria Theresa ib. 22. 
Success of his arms, ib. 23. Engages in war with England, 
' #6. 26. Invades Flanders, ib. 28. Dangerous illness; his 
success in Austrian Flanders, 10. 31. Supports prince Charles 
Edward in his descent on Scotland, jb. 32. Invades Flanders, 
ib. 33. Success of his army in the East Indies, 16. 36. Suc- 

. cessful in Flanders; not so in Italy, ib. 39, Defeated at sea 

by the English, 75. 40. Gencral peace, ib. 41. Forbids the 
arliaments from interſering in ecclesiastical affairs, ib. 45. 

4 opposed by them; institutes the royal chamber, ib. 46, 
Makes peace with the parliaments, 47. Makes war in the 

East Indies, 26. 48. lis designs in America, ib. 50. En- 
gages in war with England and Prussia, 76, $2. Obtains pos- 
session of Minorca, 16. 53. Dissentions with his parliaments ; 
his life attempted by Damiens, ib. 54. Banishes the arch- 

bishop of Faris, ib. 55. General unsuccess of his arms in every 

* part, 16. 63. Implorcs the aid of Spain; forms the family 
compact, 75. 59. Various defeats at sea, ib. 65. Makes peace 

with England, 15. 65. Slightly interposes in favour of the 

Jesuits, 75. 88. But at length suppresses that order, ib. 89. 

Opposed by the parliaments, i. go. Attempts to register the 
edicts by force, ib. 91. Persecutes the parliament of Brittany, 

26. 93. Reclaims Avignon and the Veniaissin from the pope, 

ib. 95. Invades Corsica, ib. 96. Fresh dissensions with the 

parliament of Paris, 15. 97. Reestablishes the parliament of 

| % oa ib. 98. Skreens the duke d*Aguillon, ib. 100. Quar- 
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rels with the parliament of Paris, ib. 101. Violent proceed- 
| ings. 2gainst the provincial parliaments, ib. 102. . 
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his minister the duke de Choiseul, ib. 105. Banishes- the 
parliament of Paris, ib. 107. His inflexibleobstinacy ; appoints 
a new parliament, ib. 107, Is displeased with the princes of 
the blood, ib. 109. Yields up Avignon and the country of 
Venaissin, 15. 110. Becomes dejected, ib. 111, Dies of the 
small pox, 16. 112. His character, ib. 1. 8 85 
Lewis XVI. when dauphin, marries Maria Antonietta, sister 
to the Emperor of Germany, iii. 99. Succeeds his grand- 
father, ib. 114. Is inoculated, 25 115. Dismisses the 
ministry, 15. 116. Appoints new ones, 16, 117. His po- - 
pularity, 76. 118, Banisbes the duke of Orleans and his son 1 1 
from court; unpopular measure, jb. 119. Recals the old j 
parliament, ib, 120. Endeavours to maintain the royal au- 
thority, ib. 121. Civil disturbances for want of corn, ib. 
133. Vigorously suppressed; his coronation, 7b. 134. 
His internal regulations, %. 143. Promotes science. 16. 144. 
'Secretly assists the Americans, iv. 151. Attends to his fo- 
_ © reign alliances, ib, 153. Is prevailed on openly to assist the 
Americans, 15. 164, Is joined by the Spaniards, jb, 193. 
His injunctions respecting Captain Cook, 16. 195. Gains 
the favour of the empress of Russia, ib. 199, Sends 1 2000. 
troops to America, ib. 210. Abolishes the putting the questioh 
by torture; reduces his expences, 16. 221. Unites with the 
Dutch to obtain the Cape of Good Hope, ib. 239. Dis- 
misses M. Necker, 76. 244. Interposes in the affairs of Ge- : iq 
' neva; supports the magistrates, ib. 270. Is visited by the 
great duke and duchess of Russia, ib, 271. Makes great ex- 
ertions to continue the war, 16. 273, Is inclined to peace, 
ib. 274. The terms of peace, ib. 276. Endeavours to sup- 
port 4 Caisse d' Escompte, ib. 288, Succeeds; receives a 
loan from Holland, 76. 289. Prepares to support the Dutch 
against the emperor; engages the king of Prussia on their 
sdde, ib. 295, Forms a commercial treaty with England, ib. 
309. His answer to the parliament, i. 310. Assembles 
the Notables, i156. 316. His attempts to reduce the ĩufluence 
of the prince of Orange, ib, 323, Condemns the capture of 
the princess of Orange, ib. 330. Sends men to Amsterdam, 
1b. 337. Disappointed in his designs in Holland, i, 339. 
The Notables refuse a general land tax, ib. 340. He dis- 
misses them, ib. 341. Is opposed by the parliament of Paris; 
holds a bed of ſustice, 342. Banishes the members, ib. 343. 
Weakness of the court, ib. 344. Recalls the parliament, ib. 
45. Demands a loan; is refused; he is opposed by the 
Duke of Orleans, ib. 347. , His speech on meeting of 
' ths States General; recommends unanimity, 76. 372. En- 
deavours to compromise between the nobles and commons, 
ib. 378. Resolves to oppose the National Assembly, 7b. 
1 = | 382. 
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States at Orleans, ib. 173. The public faith is violat 


1 
382. His speech to them, 5. 385. Insisting on the separa. 


tion of the three orders, ib. 386. Writes to the nobles 


and clergy, ' recommending them to join the third estate, 
ib. 390. Dismisses M. Necker, ib. 393. Recalls him 
again, i. 398. Comes to Paris to establish peace, ib. 400. 


Deserted by his nobles; his melancholy situation, ib. 404. 


Is called, The. Restorer of the liberties of France, ib. 435. 
His piteous situation, ib. 437. Deserted by his guards, ib. 
438, Appoints his ministers from zealous members of the 
national assembly, 16. He is only allowed a suspensive veto, 
which expires with the sessions cf the national assembly, 76, 


457- Summons the regiment of Flanders to Versailles, 6. 


455. Accedes to the new constitution, reserving to himself 


the whole legislative power, 25. 471. Receives a deputation 


from the assembly, in which were twelve women of the mob of 


Paris, ib. 475. Accepts the articles of the constitution pure 
and simple, 16. 476. His guards are attacked by the mob, 76. 
479. Will not suffer them to fire, ib. 480. The Paris mi- 
litia arrive, ib. 482, The mob force the palace, ib. 484. He 
collects his guards, jib. 485, Is conducted to Paris by the 


mob amidst various insults, 75. 488, Is lodged in the Thu- 


+» * IMſferies, 76. 489. Intended escaping to Metz, 1b. 490. His 


proclamation to the provinces; intention of visiting them, i6, 


495- Suspends his nomination to all benefices, 16. 499. De- 
mands supplies for fourteen ships to support the a com- 
pact, ib. Sh 5. Is deprived of the right of Peace and war, 6, 
517. Takes the civic oath on the day of contederation, ib. 525. 


| Lexis, prince of Conde, his character; a favourer of the refor- 


mation, ii. 160. Vindicates himself before the king from 
the charge of conspiracy, ib. 170. His design against the 
Guises defeated, 55. 172. Is induced to meet the ing _ 

and 
he is imprisoned, ib. 175, Demands a public trial, ib. En- 
mity of the Guises 2 him; is condemned to be behead- 
ed, 15. 176. His life is saved by the delay of the chancellor 
and the death of the king, ib. 177. Is released and acquitted, 
56. 179. Is in favour at court; but suspects the sincerity of 
Catherine, %. 180. Is compelled to take up arms, jb. 182. 
Is elefted general of the reformed ; his fruitless conferences 
with Catherine, 16. 183. At the head of the protestant prin- 
ces he engages the royal forces, and is taken prisoner, . 185, 
is duped by Catherine, 16. 191. Takes up arms, and at- 
tempts to seie the king, 16 192. Surprises St. Denys, and 
his army routed near Paris, 15. 193. Agrees to a truce, ib. 


195. A design to surprise him; narrowly escapes to Ro- 


chelle, 25. 196. Takes the command of forces; the royal 


— 


%. 


army attack them at Jarnac, 197. Is wounded; breaks his 
leg; is taken prisoner ; and then basely murdered. ib. 198. 

Lewis of Bourbon, duke of Enguien, prince of Conde, routs the 

_ Spaniards, il. 409. Conquers the Imperialists twice, ib. 410. 


Is eavied by Mazarin, ib. 411. Reduces pres; defeats the 


+ Spaniards, b. 412. Blocks up Paris, ib. 415. Leaves court, 
and joins the Spaniards, iþ, 417. Attacks the royal forces, ib. 


418. Retires from the capital, ib. 420. Capitulates in 


Bourdeaux ; makes peace with Mazarin, ib. 422. Relieves 
Cambrai, 76. 425. ate before Dunkirk, 76. 426. 
Leauit of Luxemburg, his distrust of the king, i. 520. Joins 
the confederacy, ib. 521. His deceit, ib. 522. Is hated by 
both parties; is betrayed by the duke of Burgundy, and exe- 
cuted by Lewis; ib. 525. , 


Lewis d'lHospital, Marquis of Vitri, declares fon Henry on his 


conversion, 11. 272. | 
| Liancourt, duke of, president of the national assembly, iii. 405. 
Lincoln, general, tly detends Charlestown, but is com 
to surrender, iii. 209. | „„ 
Loignac assasinates the duke of Guise, ii. 236. 3 


Lords, or temiors, origin of, i. 138. Claim hereditary ſiefs, ib. 


139. Their increasing power, 16. 145. Cause civil commo- 
tions, 16. 192. Agree to a ten years truce with Lewis VII. 


Lorrain, cardinal of, his character, ii. 159. He and his nephew 


are treated with apparent. reserve by the king, i. 203. 
Lothaire, son of Lewis Debonnaire, reinstates his father, i. 64. 
Is deposed, and revolts, 65. Is raised to the throne, 65. 
Subdued, and submits to his father, 66. With his nephew 
Pepin are routed, 68. Obtains the sovereignty of Rouen, 69 ; 
— part of Germany, 70. Retires to a monastry, 71. 
Lothaire raised to the throne by Hugo duke of France, i. 108. 
His ambition, 109. | S 
Lonuita, mother to Francis I. her hatred against the duke of 
Bourbon, ii. 80, Solicits his hand; is re ; her hatred, 
ib, 88. Her exertions when Francis was taken prisoner, ib. 
97. Her death, ib. 111. | | | 


Louvestein party in France, enemies to the prince of Orange, iii, | 


291. 


Lines, a favourite of Lewis XIII. determines to ruin the ma- 


reschal of Ancre, ii. 340. His influence, ib. 344. Marries 
the daughter of the duke of Montbazon, ib. 345. Is created 
duke; Fis political conduct. ib. 346. The dangers of his si- 


tuation, ib. 347. Unites with Richelieu, 353, Is made con- 


stable of France, ib. 355. Dies, ib. 357. 


many, ii. 113. : 


An 1 


* rr r 


Luther, Martin, author of the reformation of religion in Ger- 
M. 
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Maillebois, compte ae; retires into Holland, ili. $22; 

Maintenon, Madame, mistress of Lewis XIV.; her influcnes 
2 him, ii. 483. Marries him, ib. 498. Retires to St. Cyr, 
ib. 501. 

Marlborough, duke of, his success, ii. 47 8. Delivers F Unzen, 
ib. 489. Negociates with Charles XII, i6. 484. Defeats 
the French at Oudenarde, ib. 486. Reduces Bouchain ; is 
recalled to England, and retires, ib. 492- 

_— his insolent and tumultuous conduR, i. 382. Perishes, | 
ib. 384. 

Maria Theresa succeeds to the crown of Atti, iii. 20. At- 
tacked by several confederate powers, ib. 21. 

Maria 'Antoniette, queen of France, espouses the cause of A- 
merica, iii. 164. Supports a party at court, #6. 291. Her 
compliment to M. de Suffrein. 15. 303. Is suspected as 

being unfavourable to the popular cause; her influence over 
the king, 7b. 465. Has but just time narrowly to escape 
from her bed Non the fury of the mob, ib. 485. Is led 

| _ to Paris with the king her condut᷑t on the occasion. 
488. 

Margaret of Valois; her character, marries Henry IV. 
296. 

Mary of Bu ndy expects to marry the dauphin, i. 534. Her 
en . imaded; the cle of — 3 marries Maxi- 

an, 7 


| 37 
5 Monprie of 52 end on St. Bartholomew, i ii. 208. 


Mathews, general, takes Bednore, iii. 280. Is attacked by 
Tippoo; retires; is taken ; and his suspicious death, ib. 281. 


| Manpeon, chancellor, author of violent measures against the 


parliament, iii. 107. Is dismissed from his trust, and retires, 
ib. 116. 
Mauri, Abbe, defends the cause of the Sy- 1 111, 498—499. 


Maurice, duke of Saxony, the head of the Protestant League, 


. 134. 


Maximilian, king of the Romans, marries by proxy Ann 


dutchess of Brittany; but is soon deprived of her, ii. 1 4. 
Mayenne, duke of, with the Guises, form the League, i ii. 22 
His prudent conduct; refuses the crown; recommends t 8 
cardinal of Bourbon, jb. 246. Marches into Normandy, and 
attacks the king; but is repulsed, ib. 348. Delivers the city 
of Paris; assumes the supreme command, ib. 249. Is un- 
willing to riſk an engagement; is routed, and narrowly 
ESCAPES, ib. 251. Relieves the Parisians, ib. 4 3. His em- 
barrassed state, ib, 258, Opposes the * of Guise ma 
ma 


to join the 


Mayors of the palace, origin of, i. 22, 140. 5 


EN. DN X. . 
made king of France, ib. 266. Is alarmed at Henry's con- 


version, 'i6 269. His alliance is courted by the kin of 
Spain, 76. 270. Goes into Picardy, 16. 273. Is Jordin by 
his confederates ; begs suceours of Fhilip, 276. . Attempts 


to succour Laon; but without effect, ib. 277. Is ill support- 


ed by the A routed by Henry, ib. 279. Inclines 


him, 30. 232. Assists at the siege of Amiens; his prudent ad- 
vice, ib. 291. ED Hop fo ea 


agarin, the minister to Ann of Austria regent of France, ii. 
407. Envies the success of the duke of Bourbon, 156. 411. 


His administration unpopular; seditions in Paris, ib. 413. 


Releases his prisoners, and is banished, ib. 416. Raises an 


army, and returns; is proscribed by the Parliament, ib. 417. 


peace with Spain, ib. 430. Refuses to see Charles II. 15. 


Is banished, ib. 420. Is recalled, and servily honoured by- 
the parliament, ib. 421. His power increases, ib. 422. En- 
ters into a treaty with Cromwell, ib. 423. Negociates a 


497 His great wealth, ib. 432. His death and character, 
7 . 43 « | X ; 1 7 


3 7 85 | 
Medicis, Catherine de, marries Henry, second son to Francis I. 


the princes of the blood, 


ii. 3. Her character, 76. 1 * and ambitious designs against 
16. 163. Persecutes the Hugonots, 
ib. 164. Is jealous of the Guises, ib. 190. Her political 


conduct, 156. 171. Unites with the Guises, 172. Jealous of 


their increasimg power, ib. 176. On the death of Francis 
II. she obtains the powers of regency, ib. 179. Forms a con- 


federacy, and soon suspects it. ib. Courts the princes of 
Bourbon, and favours the Hugonots, ib. 180. Is taken 
with the king to Milan and Paris, 182. Takes the field with 


* 
1, 


the king, and reduces Rouen, ib. 184. Concludes a peace 
with the Hugonots, ib. 189, Her interview with the duke 


of Alva; resolves on violent measures against the Hygonots, 
ib. 191. Deceives them by her artifices, 16. 203. Instigates 


the massacre of Bartholomew, ib. 207. Her insincerity 76. 
212. Is regent of the kingdom on the death of Charles, ib. 
21 5. Restrains the king from supressing the League, ib. 
231. Reconciles them together, 1b. 233. Loses the confi- 
dence*of Henry, ib. Her illness, prudent ad vice, and death, 


ib. 237. 


Medicis, Mary de, neice to the grand duke of Tuscany; mar- 


licy; unites wi. h Spain, 16. 334. Her weak administration, 


ries Henry IV. ii. 302. Her life endangered, 7b. 316. Is 
regent for her son Lewis on the death oi her husband, i. 
31. Satisſies the other claimant for the regency, ib. 332. 
s managed by her Italian favourites, 0. 333. Her bad po- 


ing; which he does, when the pope absolved 
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1b. 337: Her favourites executed; and she retifes in disgrate, 
ib. 344. Escapes from Blois, ib. 347. Makes peace with her 
von, 1b. 349. Declares against him, 16. 352. Is betrayed by 
Kichelieu, ib. 353. Ap reconciled to him, ib. 384. 
Escapes into Flanders, ib. 385: her death, ib: 402. 3 


 Mimagydre, M. a garde: du- corps, heroically saved the life of the 


queen of France, by singly opposing the fury of the mob, iii. 
485. yi 3 Fa 

. Count de, his character; violently opposes Calonne 

in the assembly of the notables, iii. 317. e 


Missisipi scheme; iii. 7, 8. 


Mob of Patis arm themselves, and march to Versailles. iii. 469. 
Ibeir violent conduct on the way, ib. 470. Force themselves 
into the National Assembly, 16. 472. Riotous demands at 
Versailles, ib. 476. Disperse for a short time, ib. 48 3. Attack 
the hotel of the gardes-du- corps, and murder some; they seize 
on the palace, ib. 48 Force the queen's chamber, and are 
el to retire, 16. 485. Demand the king's presence at 
Paris, 16. Conduct the roy al family to Paris, ib. 485. 
Monarchy of France elective and hereditary, i. 144. FIT, 
Monastic vows prohibited, iii. oo. 


Mono, generaltakes Pondicherry, iii. 149. 
 Montecacalli, genetal, penetrates into France, ii. 451, 


Mom gomery, count de, accidentally kills Henry II. in a tourna- 
—_ ii. 155. Gallantly defends Rouen; escapes in a boat, 
ib. 184. . EG . 22D 

Montgomery, count de, escapes the massacre of the Protestants, 

ji. 209. Surrenders Dumfort ; and is murdered, ib. 212. 

Montmorency, Carolotte de, marries the prince of Conde, and is 
beloved by the king, ii. 319, Reluctantly accompanies her 
husband from court, ib. 320. | 1 

Montmorency, mareschal of, commands the French troops; his 
character, ii. 116. Is disgraced, ib. 121. Recalled by Hen- 

y II. 76. 128. Is jealous of the duke of Guise, 16. 1 39. 

Advances to the relief of St. Quintin; his forces routed, and 
himself taken prisoner, ib. 148. Recovers his liberty at the 
peace, and regains all his ascendancy over the king, 7b. 1 54. 

is character, ib. 159. Is dismissed from court. 16. 162. 


1s taken prisoner at the battle of Dreux, ib. 185. Commands 


the royal forces; but is mortally wounded, 3b. 194. 
Montmorency, mareschal, suspects the sincerity of the court, and 
retires to Chantilli, ii. 206. Is arrested, ib. 212. | 
Montmorency, duke of, receives the duke of Orleans, ii. 383. 
Assembles the nobles of Languedoc; attacks Schomberg ; is 
2 and taken prisoner, 386. Is tried, and executed, ib. 

387, 1 | | 7 | 


Monmier 7 


N 


Mounier, M. president of the National Assembly, and twelve 
- women of the mob, deputed to wait upon the King, iii. 477. 
Mounifort, countess of, supports her husband's cause, i. 360. 


Takes Charles of Blois prisoner. ib. 368. 


Mount fort, count of, his claims on Brittany, i. 358. Is support- 


3 
ed by Edward, 16. 359. Is taken prisoner, 1 360. 
1 suppression of, iii. 152. Disgust occasioned by 
It, ib. 155. 2 ; | . * 


Nente, edict of, passed in favour of the Protestants. ii, 299. Is 
confirmed again, iii. 358. Is repealed by Lewis XIV, ib. 


0 459 . . ; # a 2 
National Assembly, adopt this title June 16, 1789, iii. 380. 
Examine the taxes, ib. Differently received, ib. 38 1. Are 
excluded from the saloon; swear to be faithful to their cause, 

ib. 384. Nobles and clergy withdraw, ib. 386. They de- 
. clare their persons inviolable, 6. Immoderate in their pro- 

ceedings, ib. 388. Are joined by some of the nobles, 76. 
390. Remonstrate against the forces collected in Paris, 8. 
391. Divide themselves into committees, 1b. 393. Endea- 
vour to suppress the tumults in Paris, ib. 397. Recommend 
the recal of M. Necker, 1b. 398. Their letter to him, 1b. 
399. Difference between the electors and deputies, ib. 413. 
Offended at the civil commotions, 7b. 42 3. Divisions among 
themselves, ib. 424. Debates on the declaration of the nge 
F men, ib. 425, 427. Their debates on the eontinuance of 


the old taxes until new ones were formed, jb. 428, 433. 


They relinquish the rights of the chace, and other seignorial 
claims, ib. 434. Are distressed to supply the city with corn, 


1b. 440, Call in the aid of the military, 7b. 441. Are em- 


barassed how to proceed between the instructions of their 


constituents and the necessity of a loan, ib. 445. Propose a 
loan at 4+ per cent. ib. 446. Another loan of eighty mil- 


lions at 5 per cent. ib. 447. Their debates on the redemption 


of tythes, ih. 448. Gladly receive them as gifts from the 


clergy, ib. 451. Their debates on the royal veto, ib. 454. 
A suspensive veto proposed, ib. 455, Their declarations on 
which the constitution is to be founded, 16. 456. Some 


of the members resign, 6. 1 The declarations of the 
7 * 


rights of men and of citizens, ib. 459—462. Are intruded on 
by the mob, ib. 472. Their 2 and compliances, ib. 
483. Singular deputation to the king, ib. 474. Are over- 
awed by the mob, 16. 478. Fayette arrives with the Paris 
militia, and assures them of security, ib. 483. They refuge 
to assemble in the palace of Versailles, ib. 487. Establish 
e al f military 
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military law, ib. 496. Decree, that all the property of the 
| N was at the dixporal of the nation, * 498. Forbid 
monaztic vows; diminish religious houses, ib. 500. Make 
provision for the religious, ib. 501. Transfer the creditors of 
the clergy to the state, ib. 502. Reduce the clergy to a small 
allowance, ib. 503. They divide France into departments, and 
these into communes, ib. 5o5 ; and these into cantons, ib. 506. 
Their address to the nation, 507-514. Vindicate them- 
selves and their proceedings, ib. 513. Increase the pay of 
the soldiers and sailors, ib. 5 1 5. Apprehend great — 
from a foreign war, ib. 5 16. Decree, that the right of peace 
and war belongs to the nation, ib. 517. Declare against 
any offensive war, 16. 518. Abolish all orders of nobility, 
ib. 520. Carry every thing in the assembly; discontents 
__—_ them, 16. 521. Endeavour to. unite the nation by 
e act of confederation, ib. 523. W 
Navarre, king of, his miserable death, 1. o. 
Necter, M. a Swiss and Protestant, appointed minister of 
- finance, iii. 144; and director- general, without a colleague, 
ib. 154. The advantages of his administration, i6. 198. His 
economical plans give at at court, 26. 243. Is dismiss- 
ed from office, ib. 244. Is recalled to the administration, 
ib, 366. His character, ib. 367. Difficulties of his situa- 
tion, 16. 369. Advises assembling the states general, and 
enlarging their number, ib, 371. His speech to the states- 
general, ib. 375. Loses their confidence, 5. 376. Recom- 
mends to them to vote by oxdexs, and not by voices, ib. Of- 
fers to resign, but is not permitted, ib. 38 7. Is commanded 
to resign, and quit France, ib. 393. The consequence of his 
dismission, ib. 394. Is xecalled by the bing ang the nation- 
al assembly, ib. 398. Returns, and enters Paris in triumph, 
ib. 409. Recommends a genęral amnesty, ih. 410. Ap- 
oved by the Electors; but opposed by the deputies, ib. 414. 
is influence lessened, 4, 416. Declines the post of prime 
minister, 16. 438. Acquiesces in the assembly, ib, 439. His 
melancholy state of the finances, ib. 442. Demands a loan of 
thirty millions for two months, ib. 443. His speech to the 
national assembly, ib. 44.5- Proposes a voluntary contribu- 
: tion of one fourth of the. annual revenue of every person; 
| success of this scheme, ib. 452. His influence deelines ; his 
letter in favour of the gnspensive vet, returned unopened, ib. 
455: Loses his popularity; retires, ib. 495. . 
Nobility, all orders of, abolished by the national assembly, iii. 


Nether are gradually reduced, i. 548. Form the league for the 
pablic good; 5. 556. Ar ase by Lewis XL. 4. Ci. 
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Normans, their frequent invasion of F rance, i. 86. Bexiege 
Paris, 89. 


| Notables are called together, iii. 313. Assemble after everal . 


delays, ib. 315. 
8 
Odet de Foix, his 1 government of the Milanese, ii. 82. 
Orange, prince of, liged to retire, 111. 322. Debates on his 
SUSPENSION, ib. 324. The states general interfere, 6. 327. 
Two thirds of the army declare for him, ib. 328. Possesses 
himself of Wick; reduces Harderwycke, and blocks up 


Utrecht, 5. 331. Takes possession of it, ib. 333. The 
Hague submits, ib. 334. Is restored to his full rights, 16. 


335+ 


Orange, princess of, refuses to render any of ber rights, iii. 


324. Is seized at Schoonhoven, ib. 329 
OE — — — oy Denys; 1. 3 Py a 
rleans, duke o cleats prince 0 range; ousy o 
Lewis towards him, ii. 455. 1 25 F 
C duke of, nt of France, iii. 2. His character and 
moderation, 3. Molested by the intrigues of cardinal Al- 
<A 4. Commences war with Spain, 5. Makes a peace, 6. 
ports the Mississippi scheme, 10. Banishes the parliament 
of — His death, 12. 
Orleans, duke of, refuses to attend the kin l and 1s 
banished from court, iii. 119. Is recall x 1295 -- * 
on _ of, commands i board _ F rench ras — 0 
| poses the tering the royal edicts; is shed, 7 
_ F — national assembly, ib. 389. Is called the 
Prince of Patriots, ib. 390. Elected president of the nation- 
al assembly, but declines it, ib. 392. [Alleviates the wants of 
the Parisians, ib. 464. Withdraws to England, 16. 491. 
Vindicates himself —_— the report of the chatelet, ib. 
Appears on the day of confederation, jb. 524. 
Ortez, Viscount, preserves the reformed ; his noble answer to 
the king, 11. 210. 
Orvilliers, count D', engages the English fleet off Brest, iii 167r 


Commands the grand fleet of French and Spaniards; men- 


aces the English cone, ib. 194- 


P. 


Paoli, general, gallantly Jeffers Corsica, 1 iii. 96. 

Paris, seige of, 30,000 perish by famine, ii. 253. 

Parliament, origin of, iii. 69. Lawyers introduced into them, 
71. Nobility, clergy and commons admitted, 72- Viewed 
by the monarchs with jealous eyes, 73.' Enrol the royal 
edits, 74. Estahlish the — of the Romish church, 
76. Restored by Henry 5 65 78. Reduced by Richelieu, 


79 


rr 


1 
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79. Resist the establishment of the French academy, 79 
Recover their authority under the minority of Lewis XIV · 
80. Are obliged to submit to him, 81. Are enobled by 

him, 82. Their difference with the Jesuits, 111. 84. Take 
r of the affair of La Valette, 85. Suppress the 
order of the Jesuits in France, 88. Justly oppose the regi- 

- 8tering some royal edicts, 89. Violence is used against them, 

1. Prosecution of the parliament of Brittany, 93. En- 
eavour to abolish the grand council, 97. Prosecute the 
duke d' Aiguillon, 100. Fall under the king's displeasure, 
101. Remonstrate with him, 106. All the members are 
seized and banished, 107. A new parliament appointed, 76. 
That of Rouen protests against it, 198. Several provincial 

, parliaments suppressed, 16. Lewis recalls the old parliament 
of Paris, and suppresses the new, ib. 120. Are circumscrib. 
ed in their power, ib. 121. And compelled to register the 

i477 i * 

arliament, provincial, restored, iii. 14. | 

Parliament of Paris expostulates against the loan, iii. 310. 
Strongly oppose the new taxes; refuse to register the edict, 

- Hi. 342. Are banished to Troyes, ib. 343. Are recalled, ib. 

345. Some of their members exiled or imprisoned; they re. 
monstrate, 16. 348. They register the loan, jb. 349. Their 
Spirited remonstrance, ib. 350. Refuse to register the edicts 
of the regent, 16. 413. Raise troops, ib. 414. po 450 

Parliament of Grenoble pass a decree against lettres de cachet, iil. 

. prince of, joins the duke of Mayenne; relieves Paris, 
ii. 253. Declines an engagement; his prudent measures, ib. 
254. Takes Corbeil, 16. 255. Retires to the Netherlands; 
his cautious march, 15. 256. Is harrassed by the king, but 
is victorious, ib. 257. Advances to relieve Rouen; is at- 
tacked by Henry, ib. 258. Relieves it; beseiges Cauduec; 
is wounded ; the difficulty of his situation, i6. 262. His 
prudent retreat. ib. 263. And death, 156. 265. I 

Paul IV. pope, enters into alliance with Henry II. ii. 142. 

Is deserted by him, ib. 143. Prevails on him to violate the 

truce with Ph; _ 
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hilip, ib. 144. | | 
Peasants insurrection of, i. 383. Are suppressed, ib. 
Pepin, mayor of the palace reigns supreme, 1. 23. 
Pepin the Short reigns with his brother Carloman, who retires 
from the throne z; exalts his younger brother, Grippon, 
i. 32. Conquers and converts the Saxons, 33. Invested with 
royalty by the pope's allowance, ib. 34. . Defeats his enemies, 
ib. 35. Restores the power of the pope against the Lombards 
in Italy, ib. 37. Subdues Vaifan, and annexes the duchy of 
 Aquitain to France, ib. 39, 40. His death, ib. 10. 


py 
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Peroute, M. his suffering at sea, iii. 254. Reduees the forts of 
the Hudson's-Bay company, ib. 255. | 

Pextilence destroys 30,000 people in Paris in one year, i. 389. 

Peter the Hermit preaches up the wild en into the Holy 


Land, i. 189. Leads the first party, ib. 190. 
Peter la Broste, his elevation, i. 309. Is tried and executed, ib, 
3 . XY | | 
Peter the Cruel, king of Castile, his conduct, i. 395.' Is deserted 
by his subjects, and flies, 15. 397. Is restored by the prince 
of Wales; his ingratitude, 16. 398. His death, i6. 399. 
Pbilip at the age of fifteen rules for himself, i. 181. Deserts 
the cause of Geoffry ; his character, ib, 182. Attempts to 
assist the descendants of the late regent, but deserts them, ib. 
183. Opposes William the Conqueror, and encourages his 
son Robert in rebellion, 56. 184 His reflection on Wil- 
liam causes another war; divorces his wife Bertha, ib. 185. 


- Receives as his wife, Emma of Calabria; robs her, and dismisses 


her; marries Bertrade ; falls under the censure of the pope, ib. 
187. Is excommunicated a third time, ib. 191. Troubles in his 
kingdom, ib. 192. Associates his son Lewis with him in the 
throne, ib. 193. Is wholly governed by Bertrade, #6. 194. 
Philip Augustus, his accident and dangerous illness, i. 245. Is 
. —. ; marries Isabella of Hainault, 55. 246. Succeeds 
to the throne, as Philip II. ib. 248. His character and con- 


duct, 15. 249. Expels the Jews ; fortifies the cities, ib. 250. 


u wa an insurrection excited by his mother, ib. 251. 
Reduces the count of Flanders, ib. 252. LDgages in war 
against Henry, ib. 254. Compromised by the pope, ib. 255. 
Supports Richard against his father, ib. 256. Makes peace 
with England, ib. 257. Prepares for the Holy Land; ar- 


rives in Sicily ; his difference with Richard, ib. 358. Arrives 


in the East; supports Conrad, ib. 264. Assists in taking 
Acre, ib. 265, Leaves the Holy Land, and swears not to 
molest the English in the absence of Richard, ib. 266. His 
treacherous conduct; intrigues with John against his brother, 
ib. 267. Makes war on the Englis while. chelr 1 
cCaptivity, 16. 268. Is deserted by John ; retreats before 
Richard, ib. 270. Is routed, and flies for his life, ib. 271. 
Makes peace, which he soon violates, ib. 272. Pursues the 
count of Flanders; his distrest situation; rejects his wife 
Ingerberge, ib. 274. Supports prince Arthur against king 
John, 16. 275, Invades Normandy, supported by the people; 
take Chateau Gaillard, jb. 277. Unites Normandy to his 
crown, ib. 278. Arms against John, at the instigation of 
the pope, 1b. 280. Engages the confederate forces, and routs 
them, ib. 282. His death and character, ib. 286. 
8 c 3 | Philip, 
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Philig III. the Hardy, succeeds his father, and continues the 
war against the Saracens, i. 306. Returns to France; escapes 
the pestilence, ib. 307. Engages in war with Alphonso, ib. 
308. Besieges and takes Gironne, ib. 312. His death, ib. 


„ 5 
Philip IV. the Fair, succeeds his father; makes peace, ib. 313. 
Engages in war with England, ib. 315. 15, ooo French 
perish at sea; deceives Edward, ib. 316. Makes peace with 
im, ib 317. His difference with pope Boniface, ib. 318. 
Raises Bertrand to the popedom; narrowly escapes, ib. 320. 
Imprisons the count of Flanders, and seizes his territories, ib. 
322. Again marches thither and withdraws, b. 324. His 
camp penetrated by the Flemings; besieges Namur; consents 
to peace, b. 325. Spoils the Knights Templars, ib. 326. 
His domestic misery, ib. 327. His death, ib. 328. Eu. 
Philip V. the Long, obtains the regency and crown, i. 333. Is 
e 2 a ee. 3 AS, the coin, — 
. des the clergy from parli 6. 336. His 
P0000 
Philip VI. His claim to the regency, i. 346. Succeeds to the 
throne; the Fortunate, attacks the Flemings and defeats them, 
ib. 349. Forms alliances against England, ib. 352. Declines 
engaging with the English, 16. 355. His fleet is destroyed, 
ib. 356. Advances against the 2 glish, ib. 357. Makes 
peace, ib. 358. His treasury exhausted, ib. 363. Prepares 
to repel the English, ib. 365. Is forced to engage them at 
Crecy, and is routed, 15. 367. Unable to relieve Calais, ib. 
369. Makes peace, ib. 370. Obtainz Dauphiny, and dies, 
ib. 371. | | | 
Philip, duke of Burgundy, preceptor ta the young king, ne- 
glects his trust, i. 410. Has he sole administration, ib. 411. 
Routs the Flemings, 76. 41 2. Is constituted regent, i. 418. 
Suppresses gaming, ib. 420. Unites with the dauphin, ib. 
44, Is invited to an interview with him, and is assasinat- 


« 443- 9 5 | | 
Philip the Goad, duke of Burgundy, long supports the English, 


but quarrels with the duke of Bedford, i. 480. Unites with 
Charles, 76. 481, His son conspires against him, ib. 494. 
Philip, count of Bologne, his character, i. 290. Conspires 
against Blanche, ib. 202. Accepts a pension, ib. 293. 


Philip, king of Spain, omits the opportunity of marching against 


Paris, ii. 149. His persecutions in the Netherlands, ib. 222. 
Dreads a protestant king in France; supports the league, ib. 
245. Attempts to gain the crown of France by negociation, 
ib. 265, For his daughter Isabella, ib. 266. Courts the fa- 
your of the duke of Mayenne, ib. 269. Sees the folly of his 
conduct, and wishes for peace, ib. 99. | 

8 Phil's 
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Pierre, Eustace, de, St. citizen of Calais, generously offers his 
life to save the citizens, 1. 370. ns | 
Poitiers, Diana de, duchess de V alentinois, mistress to Henry II. 
ii. 128. Her character and influence, 7. 129. Her disgust 


7 ay) the duke of Guise, ib. 153. | 
Polfrot de Mere, John, assasinates the duke of Guise, ii. 187. 
Accuses the protestant princes ; his execution, ib. 188. 
Portocarrero, governor of Dourlens, takes Amiens by surprize, 
11, 289. Is killed in a sally, 156. 290. | 
Prevost, general, gains time from I'Fnaing ; is reinforced, iii. 
190. Defends Savannah, 15. 191. 5 | 
Prusia, king of, his preparations to support the prince of 
Oﬀnge, Me. 33%. © 8 . 1 
. „ . 
Rawvaillac, Francis, account of his life, ii. 325. Assasinates 
127 the Great, ib. 327. His tortures and declaration, 
—— | 3 
Ra 5 count of Toulouse, a friend to toleration, for which 
he is persecuted by the see of Rome, i. 279. | 
Religious houses diminished, iii. 500. | f 
Renaudie, John de Bary la, his character, ii. 165. Becomes 
leader of the protestants, 15. 166, Their design to seize the 
Guises; is discovered, ib. 167, Bravely defends himself in 
the forest of Chateau Renaud, but is overpowered and slain, 


Tos. 


Rene, duke of Lorrain, heads the Swiss, i. 529. Routs the 


Duke of Burgundy, ib. 530. | | 
Republican party prevail in Holland ; intimidate the senate, 
iii. 326. | | 


Retz, his character; intrigues with the league, ii. 414. Is | 


imprisoned, 7b. 420. 3 
Revolution, see patliament, national assembly. 


Richard is su ported by king Philip. i. 256. Their difference; 
arrives in Sicily, ib. 258. Assists in taking Acre, ib. 265. 


Philip leaves him in Palestine, and swears to a * in his 

absence, ib. 266. Returns from Palestine; is shipwrecked, 

imprisoned, and sold, 156. 267. Is ransomed at 150,000 

märks of silver, 15. 269. Marches against Philip, and com- 

1s him to retreat, jb. 270. Engages him again, and routs 

is forces, ib. 271. Concludes a peace, which is soon vio- 
lated, ib. 272. His death, ib. 274. ” 

Richard II. king of England; his oppression ; revolt against 
him, i. 425. Is deposed and murdered, 26. 426. 
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ib. 361. 


Richelieu, bishop of Lucon, made secretary of state, ii. 3 39. Is 
dismissed, ib. 344. Again recalled, and makes peace be. 
tween the king and his mother, ib. 349. Courts the duke 
of Luines; his ambitious designs, ib. 353. His character, 
15. 362. Establishes himself; expels the forces of the pope 
from the Valteline, ib. 363. Marries Henrietta of France to 
Charles of England; his designs against the Hugonots, 
' #6, 366. His superior influence, ib. 369. 1 
tions to reduce the Hugonots, ib. 374. Conducts the siege 
of Rochelle, ib. 375. Reduces it, ib. 376. Allows the in- 
- habitants toleration: he is entrusted with the conduct of the 
mapyal affairs, ib. 377. His designs against the house of 
Austria, 16. 378. Enters Montauban; his moderation to- 
wards the vanquished, ib. 38 1. Is created principal minis- 
ter, and lieutenant- general; reduces Pignerol, ib. 382. En- 
ters into a treaty with Gustavus of Sweden; introduces a 
French garrison into Casal, 58. 38 His negociations with 
the German princes, ib. 388. Reduces the duke of Lorrain, 
ib. 389. Assists the Swedes against the house of Austria; 
takes part in the war, ib. 390. Engages the dukes of Parma 
and Savoy in his interest, 16. 391. His conduct and re- 
sources on the success of the Spaniards in Picardy, 16. 393. 
Exposed to great danger by a confederacy against him; bis 
conduct towards his enemies, ib. 394. Suppresses a revolt 
in Normandy, ib. 397. Prepares to support the Catalans; 
prevented by illness from advancing, ib. 400. A conspiracy 
against him by Cing Mars, i6. 401. Suppresses it, and pu- 
nishes his enemies, ib. 402. His death, and character, 
„„ e od ents 7 Jo nilod ao” 
chelieu, duke of, captures Minorca, iii. 53. Commands the 
French army, ib. 56. Retreats in disgrace, ib. 58. 8 
Riots, on account of scarcity of corn, 111. 132. Riot in Paris; 
several slain, ib. 362. In the Thuilleries, ib. 395. Riots 
and devastations throughout France, jb. 177. 
Ripuarian law, characteristics of, i. 125, 128. 


Robert, king of France, is compelled to dissolve his marriage 
with Bertha, i. 158. His domestic unhappiness, ib, 1 59- 
Reduces Burgundy, ib. 160. Associates his eldest son with 
bim, 76. 161. Declines the proferred empire of Germany, 
Ib. 162, Associates his second son with him, 16. 163. Re- 
bellion of his other sons, ib. 164. And their reconcilia- 
tion; his death and character, ib. 166. 
Robert of Artois, his character; attempts to recover the county 
of Artois by forged deeds, i. 350, Is disgraced in France; 
welcomed in England, ib. 351. Attacks Vannes; his death, 


Rochambean, 


* 


| | IR U „ 1 
i count, arrives in America with 12,000 troops, lil, 
210. Assists at the siege of York Town, ib. 235. | 

Roduey, admiral, 5 cnga ges the Spanish squadron under don Lan- 
gara, iii. 202. Defeats them; captures five; relieves Gibral- 


tar, 15. 203. Sails for the West Indies; engages with count 


de Guichen, 1b. 206. Is too late to relieve To go; declines 
an engagement, ib. 227. Engages M. de Grasse, ib. 251. 
 Compiaely defeats the F rench I and takes five men of 
War, ib, 252. 
Radolpb, aue of Burgundy, seizes s the ee of France, i i. 99. 
Rall duke of Normandy, i. 8 , | 
Rome is taken and plundered, ii. 10. | | 
Rosy, baron de, minister of the finance, ii. 290. His integrity, 


1b. 299. Artfully deprives Biron of all his cannon, 15. 307. | 


Goes to England as ambassador on the accession of James I. 


bb. 312. Is created duke of Sully, 25. 314. Withdraws 


from the court of Mary i in disgust, 16. 333. 
Rullecourt, baron de, surprizes Jersey, but is scon routed and 
slain, iii. 222. 
Ryyter, de, admiral of the Dutch, his uccese, ii. 45. And 
000k ib. 45 „„ 


8. 


S:. G #8 count Je, minister of France, suppresses the Mous- 
3 iii. 142. b Ketires from the administration, ih, 


Salas the Great, his character and success, f i. 260. Besicges 
and captures Jersusalem, ib. 262. 

Salic law, i. 16, 136. Fixes a fine on lives, 127. 

Sartine, M. removed from the marine department, iii. 220. 
Savoy, duke of, his weak claims to the throne of France, ii. 
249. Is repulsed, ib, 250. Seizes on Saluces, ib. 299. 
Comes to Faris, and endeavours to gain the king's favour, 
ib. 300. Takes to arms; is reduced, and sues for peace, 


ib. 301. But intrigues with the nobles, ib. 303. His suc- 


ess against the Spaniards, ib. 346. His country overrun; 
and his death, ib. 382. 
Schism in Rome of the Clementines and ebene i. 421. 


Seault, M. Ricart de, delivers a deed of some clergy = sur- 


renderin their tythes, iii. \ 
Semblencas 8 . * | 
Sforza, Ludovico, seizes the duchy of Milan, i ii. 19. Pre- 
= to defend his usurpation, 1b. 31. — * before the 
nch; castle of Milan betray ed, ib. 33. Returns again, 
ib. 34. Deserted by the Swiss troops: delivered to the 
French, and ends his 4 in banishment, ib. 34. 
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Sieyes, abbe, his famous motion, iii. 370% 

22 Vesper, when 8000 O_ were murdered, i. a 
Ziers join in supporting the popular party, iii. 397. 

Soubise, duke of, — the French fleet in the Rarbour of 
Rochelle, i ü. 367. | 

Spencer, the minister of Edwend, hated by his queen, i. 357. Is 
seized and executed, ib, 3 c | 

Stanislaus, king of Poland, li. 1 y. Retires from the crown, 
76. 16. Is called to it by the Poles, but opposed by the 
rap "agg and Germans, ib, 17. Takes shelter = F m_ 
10, I 8 

States General of France seldom bes i. 546. Are at- 
fully deprived of their popularity, 16. 552. - Awemble at 
Paris to dispose of the erown of France, ii. 265, Various 
pretentions, 6. 266. Are fixed at above 1000 members, iii. 
371. The third estate claim the right of voting with the 
other two, ib. 377. Call themselves the Commons, 2 378. 

See National Acrembly. 

States of America revolt from Great Brhnin, ii. 128. Form 
thirteen united provinces, ib. 129. Declare for independence, 

5. 161. Difficulty of preserving their army from disband- 
ing, ib. 149. Are supported by France, ib. 164. Receive 
a plenipotentiary from France, and commissioners from Eng- 
land, J. 171. Are assisted by Spain, ib. 193. 

Srates General give orders to chastise Utrecht, iii. 327. | 

1 insurrections there; suffer both from the populace | 
and milita 

Stuart, — invests Cuddalore, iii. 283. Gains the out- 
N ; re ls the besieged in a sally, #6. 284. 

Seffrein, M M. de, i is sent to the East-Indies; attacks the En- 

glish, bur is repulsed, lit. 239. Sails to the coast of Coro- 
mandel, ib. 259. is disappointed, and steers off, 75. 260. 

Secures his convoy; engages the English fleet, ib. 261. Is 
reinforced at Cuddalore, ; . 265. Again —Y ages the En- 

\ glish off Negapatam, 15. 266. 1s reinf. sieges Frin- 
comale, takes it, 76. Nl Again cove the English 
off Trincomale; is ill supported by the : other captains, 


ib. 268. 
* abbot of S. Denis, minister to Lewis VII. advises him 


inst going to the holy wars, i. 215, Rules in the king's 
nce, ib. 217. His wise A ib. 224. His 
death, ib. 22H; 1 . 
; r | 
Tassiler, Juke of Bavaria; his ambition and "ORR 7s i. 
His treachery detected. and he is * to a m 


35. 49. 
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Theodaric, king of Ostrogoths, defeats Clovis, i i Mc" 
Tippos Saib, assisted by the French, defeats the English, iii. 55 
His character, ib. 280. Reduces general Mathews ; basely 
violates the terms of surrender, ib. 2817. 
Tobago captured by the French; honourably treated, iii. 227. 
Tollendal, count, vindicates the name and i innocence of his fa» 
ther, count Ls ML 192.” 
pu by ordeal, 1. 130. By combat ; become unkvergal, 
1D. 131. | 
Turenne, mareschal, recovers the day, and saves the king, 11. 1 4 
Takes Dunkirk, 16. 426. His victories, 1 ii. 470. Is k 
ib, 451. 
Tun 2 252 M. minister of finance, ill, 131. Retires from office 


Bae — by some clergy to the b anembly, 
111. 450. | 
WW 
val, 1 the commercial jesuit, Hi. Kg... 
Fal- family of, reign in France, i. 345. 
Van Berkel, the first n. of Amsterdam; his charac- 
ta Uk ß. 
Vandreuil, marquis de, excapes from admiral Rodney, i 111. 253. 


Vendome, duke of, his success in Spain; restores Philip, ii. 491. 
Venice, states of, ii. 47. Importance; defeat, jb. 48. 


Vergennes count de, character of, iii. 291, His answer to the 
| gn 296. "Makes peace between the emperor and the 


ib. 298. His treaty with them for France, ih. 299. 
Verwvjus mount, dreadful eruption of, iti. 196. 
Fans 5 of, elected president of the national assem- 
Ys iii. 392 
Pillars sieur 5 bravely defends Rouen, ii. 259. Sallies forth 
and cuts off many of the besiegers, ib. 260. 
Pillars, mareschal, his prudent retreat, 11, 488. Is defeated by 


Marlborough, ib. 492. Cuts off the supplies of prince Eu- 


? ib. 494. Negociates a peace, ib. 495. 
2 


rs, governor of Rouen, declares for Henry, ii. 275. En- 


counters the Spaniards, and is slain, 75. 280. 

Villiers, duke of — ; his character, ii. 364. His at- 
tachment to the queen of France, ib. 371. Persuades Charles 
to assist the Rochellers, 5. 372. He is disappointed at 

Rochelle, and defeated at St. Martins, ib. 373. Is assasi- 
nated, ib. 375. 

Villeroy is defeated at Ramillies, i ii. 481. 

Voltaire, his death, iii. 183. 
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Urban II. pope, excommunicates Philip of France, i. 187. Re. 
commends the Crusades, ib. 188. Declines the expedition 
himself, 1b. 189, i 


* * 
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Wachington, general of the American forces, iii. 141. Driven 


from New York, ib. 147. Declines a general engagement, 
15. 148. Defeats a —5 of Hessians, 11 150. Is —— 
by General Howe, ib. 155. Attempts to surprize the Bri- 
tish forces without success, ib. 158. Reinforced by 12,000 
French, 1b. 210. Delivered from the treachery of Arnold, 
16. 217. The discontents of his troops, ib. 219. His pru- 


dent measures; besieges York-town, ib. 234, and takes it, 


ib. 236. 5 mn titel, Toapallf myo 2» 3 
William duke of Normandy defeats the king of France, i. 172. 
conquers England, 76. 181. Reconciled to his son, who 
spares his life, 16. 184. New rupture with Philip; his 
| 4. "> +. 5 3 
William, prince of Orange; his character; called upon to defend 
the Dutch, ii. 446. Engages the French forces, ib. 449. Is 
_ defeated at St. Omers, ib. 455. Is invited to England and 
made king, ib. 461. Reduces Namur, ib. 467. Makes 
ce with France, ib. 468. Joins in the partition treaty, 
and is disappointed, ib. 43. 
Wit, John de; his character, ii. 442. He and his brother torn 
to pieces by the populace, 16. 44. Fs 
Woley, Cardinal, minister of England; favours the interest of 
Francis I. ii. 70. then forsakes him, ib. 71. - Disappointed 
of the popedom, ib. go. NES 
> 


Ximenes, cardinal, minister of Spain, ii. 68. 
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From the earliest periods to the present time; compiled from the 
| 20 authors, principally with a view to-the use of the younger 
| ergy. \ | - : 
In 2 vols. Price 8s. in boards. | 


The LIFE of THOMAS CHATTERTON, | 
With Criticisms on his Genius and Writings, and a concise 
View of the Controversy concerning Rowley's Poems. 

By G. GREGORY, D. P. F. A.S. 


Author of Ess avs Historical and Moral, &c. 
7 A Price five shillings in boards. 


(Wich a PonrAAir of the Aurnon, by Warkza) 
The tenth edition, enlarged and correRted, of 


The GENTLEMAN STABLE DIRECTORY; 
Or, MobERN SYSTEM OT FARRIERY. © as 


Comprehending every useful instruction for Equestrian ma- 
nagement in sickness or in health; diseases are traced to their 
origin, and the causes explained; proper modes of prevention 
are particularly pointed out, and the direct methods of cure 
{ro confirmed. Occasional observations are introduced upon 
the erroneous treatment, and almost obsolete prescriptions of Gib- 
son, Bracken, Harefer Thaare, and others; with general direc- 
tions for buying and selling, feeding, bleeding, purging, and 

tting into condition, for their various purposes, horses of every 


nomination. | | | 

| . To which are ware 3 
Applicable and Experimental Remarks upon the proper treat- 
ment of draught horses, the qualifications and dangerous practice 
of country farriers, and the destructive infatuation of farmers 
rand 8 | | 8 
By WILLIAM TAPLIN, Surgeon. | 

In two Volumes. Price 128. 6d. in boards. 
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Valuable Books printed for C. & G. Kearſley: 
A NEW COLLECTION. 
In four volumes 8 vo: 
| Price 11. 8s. bound, or 11. 4s. in boards, 
ORIGINAL PRECEDENTS in CONVEYANCING, 


Settled and approved by the most eminent Conveyancers ; in- 
terspersed with the observations and opinions of Counsel upon 


various intricate cases. | 
The whole selected from the drafts of actual practice, and now 


first published under the immediate inspection of 7 
THOMAS WALTER WILLIAMS, 
Of the Inner Temple, 
BARR 181 ZR AT LAw. 


Useful to Magistrates and Lawyers. 
A new edition, corrected and enlarged, of | 
A DIGEST of the STATUTE LAW. 
Comprising the substance and effect of all the public Acts of 
Parliament in force from Magna Charta to the present time. 
By THOMAS WALTER WILLIAMS, 
Of the Inner Temple, 
* BAARRAIST ER AT LA w. 
In two volumes 4to. Price 21. 1 28. 6d. in boards. 


* 


* 


ESSAYS on SUICIDE, and the IMMORTALITY of the 
| By the late Davip Hon, Exq. 12 


With remarks, intended as an antidote to the poison contained 


in these performances. By the EviTor, 5 

To which are added, Two gn okg Suicide, from Rousseaus 
These Essays have been for some time clandestinely circulated 
at a very N price, without any comment. This myste- 
rious mode of sale, by rendering them an object of request, has 
considerably enhanced their value. The notes which accompany 
and improye this edition, are written by a clergyman of the 


- Church of England, and will appear to every serious reader of 


taste and discernment, a satisfa answer to every thing ex- 
ceptionable in the text. „ 
| 1 Price 48. in boards. 


Faluable Books printed for C. & G. Kearſley. 


A ney edition, with considerable improvements. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SAM. JOHNSON, LL. o. 


Containing London, a Satire, and the Vanity of Human 
Wishes, both imitated from Juvenal; Irene, a tragedy ; the 
Winter's Walk; Stella in Mourning ; the Midsummer's Wish; 


Beauty ; 


an Evening Ode to Stella; Vanity of Wealth; the Natural 
Trandlanion of Pope's Messiah, and sundry other pieces. 
| Price three shillings in boards, | 


The WORKS of | 
ALEXANDER POPE, Esg. 
In six volumes. Price 188. | 


4 1 { 


The POETICAL WORKS of DAVID GARRICK, Ed. 


Now first collected with explanatory notes, 
With a complete list of his works, and the different characters 


he performed, arranged in chronological order; also a short ac- 
* count of his life, and the monody on his death, written by Mr. 
Sheridan, and spoken by Mrs. Yates, of Drury Lane Theatre, 


In two volumes. Price eight shillings in boards. 
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The POEMS of Mr. GRAN. 
With notes by Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. late Fellow of Jews 
5 C.ollege, Cambridge. 1 / 
Jngenium cui fit, lui mens divinior, atque os | 
Magna $onaturum, des nominis hujus Honorem. Horat, 
Creative Genius ; and the glow divine, 
1 and 8 the — soul; 

A pomp and prodigality of praise: 
These form the poet, and these shine in thee! 1 
| Price four shillings in boards, - 


BROUGHT DOWN TO MARCH 1791. 
A New Edition, either in One or Two Volumes, 


Ornamented by a 2 resemblance of his Majesty in his 
Parliamentary Robes, the Arms of the Peers, and Orders of 


Knighthood, elegantly and accurately engraved upon a New 
Set of Plates, ns. nar let 
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KEARSLEY'S PEERAGE OF ENCLAN D. $COT- 


* ell Books printed for C. ad G. Kar. | 


also By a New T being the e latest, and wt 
complete work Thee: kind extant; ; | 


LEE "EAND; and IRELAND: 4+ © GE 

: C an Account of the Origin, Honours, Marriages, 
and Issue of the f a List of all their Family Names, 
Titles of Elder Sons, Translation of their Mottos. ä 

e which are added, 
1 he Blazonry, an Account of the Orders of Knighthood, 

an exact Valuation of each of the Bishoprics, a comple Extin& 
Peerage of the Three Kangdoms, with the Forfeited and naman 


Titles. ; 
Ea Price 68. in in boards. 


THE WHOLE OF NATURE DESCRIBED: 
Ilustrated 2 85 a great Variety of Copper Flap. Elegantly 


Engraved, | 
' BUFFON'S? * NATURAL HISTORY ABRIDGED ; 
| e TRE HIS ＋ 42 

Of the Elements 0 [Of Man ey n 

The Earth, and its camo. Quadrupeds, at eee 
nent Parts, n „ 

gg e Seas, &c. || ws, ishes, | . 

Winds, | 4} -Shell-fish, 

Whirlwind, I Lizards, ind . | 

Waterspoutis. [ Serpents; 8 

Volcanoes. Il With a nl View of - 

Earthquakes 1 he Insect World. 

Price 85. in boards. | 
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A O UR in ITALY; 


"By de Rev, Tnouas Mazxryn, B. D. F. R. S. 4 Does 


of Botany i in the University of Cambridge:; 
With 4 Coloured Chart of the Dee en 
Price 78. in boards, = 8 7 


* 


Under the PATRONAGE of the EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
The HEDAYA, or GUIDE; 


Being a Commentary on the MUSSULMAN LAWS \ 
Translated from the Arabic Text, and a Periian PE 


nx of by Order of the Governor General and N of 


Bengal; 
| 27 CHARLES HAMILTON. | | 
Four Volumes * Price five G uineas in boards. 
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